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| OVE, in this summer night, do you recall 
4 Midnight, and Venice, and those skies of June 
Thick-sown with stars, when from the still lagoon 
We glided noiseless through the dim canal ? 
festival 
Hung round us, and our own hearts beat in tune 
With passionate memories that the young moon 
Lit up on dome and tower and palace wall. 


A sense of some belated 


We dreamed what ghosts of vanished loves made part 
Of that sweet light and trembling, amorous air. 

[ felt—in those rich beams that kissed your hair, 
Those breezes warm with by-gone lovers’ sighs- 

All the dead beauty of Venice in your eyes, 

All the old loves of Venice in my heart. 


FROM THE BLACK 


BY 


i ie light had faded from the longest 


and brightest day of the year 1891 
when three very tired men lay down to 
sleep upon the bottom boards of three well- 
They had started that 
same morning from the place usually ac- 
cepted as the source of the Danube, had 
tumbled their boats over seven dams or 
weirs, had escaped the rocks in the rapids, 
had feasted their eyes upon meadows glo- 
rious in wealth of flower color, had passed 
below grim ruins many of feudal castles, 
chatted with the people on the banks—and 
more cleanly, intelligent, and friendly 
population it would be difficult to find in 
Europe—and had finished the day a little 
below Tuttlingen, a town forever famous 
in that here was educated the author of 
the ‘‘ Watch on the Rhine.” 

While our three canoeists are adjusting 
the angles of their anatomical structure 


thumped canoes. 
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BIGELOW 


BLACK SEA. 


so as to sleep sweetly upon a bare board, 
let me retrace the features of the first 
day’s navigation of the Danube, the first 
of the many that are to carry us, we fond- 
ly hope, ‘‘from the Black Forest to the 
Black Sea.” 


The little town of Donaueschingen, 
perched high in the invigorating air of 
the Black Forest, has been arbitrarily 
designated the of the Danube. 
The prince who owns most of the land in 
the neighborhood has built an ornament- 
al stone basin for a very powerful spring 
that gushes out close to his palace, and 
has erected a portentous slab, notifying 
all the world that this is the genuine 
source of the greatest of European streams, 
that it is 2840 kilometres to the Black Sea, 
and 678 metres above tide-water. I ven- 
tured to point out to an intelligent Black- 


source 
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Forester who stood with me by this mon 
ument that the real source of the Danube 
was higher up, but he regarded my state- 
**Gott nm Himmel!” 
‘* Here lives the prince, 


ment as outrageous. 
said he, piously. 


here is his palace, here is the official state- 


ment cut in the stone. What more do 
you want ?” 
I was silenced, but could not help feel 


ing that if an enterprising promoter could 
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all directions, and the scenery a little 
all, from the grandest to the prettiest. 
To us, however, the value of Donau 
eschingen consisted mainly in the fact that 
and that they 
were to be launched here on their voyage 
down the Danube. And, for that matter 
the people of the town appeared to shar 
our feelings, for as we worked upon ow 
tiny craft in the court-yard of the Gast 


it held our three canoes, 
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THE START—DONAUESCHINGEN. 


secure some other prince, get up a stock 
company, hire a spring further up, build 
a summer hotel. call the place ‘‘ Danube 
High Spring,” or ‘‘ Danube Source Origi- 
nal,” carve it in stone, and make the rival 
prince hold court at the summer hotel, 
in three seasons Donaueschingen would 
be bankrupt. 

Nevertheless, we rejoiced in considering 
this place the source, for even if there are 
others, none of them is more picturesque, 
more venerable, more clean, or more full 
of kindly people. The prince has given 
the town a park, every bit of which is full 
of beauty, and as the little town seems 
built upon it, one cannot move from the 
front door without feeling that here at 
least the delights of country life are join- 
ed with those of a little city. It is a 
place to spend a long summer with one or 
two friends addicted to pedestrianism or 
the bicycle, for the roads are excellent in 


haus zum Schiitzen, we gradually became 
the centres about which a large propor- 
tion of the population, both male and fe- 
male, hovered and asked questions. The 
host took great interest in our work, 
mainly, we hope, from personal sympathy 
because of who 
came many remained to talk it over in his 
beer-room. 

Among a people so famed for wood 
work and clocks as those of the Black 
Forest it was not surprising that they 
should enjoy a novelty that appealed 
directly to their most widely practised 
craft. The three little boats were alike 
in dimensions, weight, and rig, all being 
made on the banks of the East River, 
New York. The weight of each is eighty 
pounds net, to which is added that of 
two masts and sails, a brass folding cen- 
tre board, a nickel rudder that drops nine 
inches below the keel, camping kitchen, 


-perhaps also those 
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steward’s pantry, tents, and 
clothing for day and night. 
When the canoe is fully load 
ed it exceeds considerably the 
weight it represented on the 
stocks, but is never more than 
ean be conveniently carried 
by any two of us for a rea- 
sonable distance, as, for in 
stanee, around a dam, or on 
to high ground when going 
into camp. 
This point of weight is the 
most vital one in a cruising 
canoe, for it is only by being 
so light that it can accom- 
plish so many objects. We 
learned to value this element 
on the first day, for we had 
seven dams to pass, some of which forced 
us to ‘‘earry.” Of course, had our boats 
weighed as much as some English sail- 
ing canoes, we might have procured the 
service of people living in the neighbor- 
hood, and thus achieved our object; but 
the carrying of canoes by inexperienced 
hands is not always well for the boats. 
Our party passed twenty-one dams be- 
fore reaching the navigable part of the 
river. We never accepted any assistance 
from the people on the banks, although it 
was generously offered. We found that 
one of us at bow and another at stern were 
quite sufficient, and that we saved much 
wear and tear and gained enormously in 
time by carrying them ourselves. 
The canoes are 15 feet long, 30 inches 
wide, and leave a space of about one foot 
between the bottom board and the deck. 


a4 


DONAUESCHINGEN GIRLS AT CHURCH. 


At bow and stern are water-tight com- 
partments reaching about 34 feet from 
each extremity, and giving space enough 
for the clothing and stores of any reason- 
able camper-out. The remaining eight 
feet of the boat means a clear space for 
him to stretch himself at night—two feet 
longer than a steamship berth, and quite 
as wide. Sleeping on wood seems dis- 
couraging work, but one’s bones soon be- 
come adapted to it. The luxuriously in- 
clined can spread a blanket or woolly 
garment in lieu of spring mattress. The 
sides of the canoe shelter the sleeper from 
the wind, and in case of a shower he has a 
series of deck hatches that fit nicely each 
to the other, and keep a large part of him 
dry. For the rest, he can pull a rubber 
blanket over the boat, and be quite sure 
that no harm will result. This is, how- 
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ever, a makeshift, which we adopted in 
order to avoid the weight of our tents 
until we had passed all the dams. For 
the same reason we sent on our masts 
and sails to Ulm, and proceeded in “light 
marching order.” 

Our boats are entirely of wood—broad, 
flat oak keel, an infinite number of little 
dainty oak ribs, on to which the sides are 
copper-riveted. The decks are of ma- 
hogany, and in general they represent an 
amount of elasticity and strength never 
before combined in boats of their weights 
and dimensions for a cruise of this kind. 

As to stores and dress, that question is 
easily solved in a country like Germany. 
We have the authority of the cook and 
of the purser of our party in saying that 
it is unnecessary to bring from home more 
than the mere boat. Any little town in 
the fatherland can supply the needs of 
our party as well as London or New 


York: and at 
Donaueschingen 
we bought an excel- 
lent spirit stove; pots 
pans, plates, ete., of en 
amelled iron; and of course 
a long sausage, coffee, tea, sugar, 
lemons, bread, butter. Germans 
make and use large quantities of pir 
served meats and soups, and it must be a 
small town indeed where a canoeist can 
not fill his pantry satisfactorily. This 
item is the more important in that the 
intending canoeist who reads this may 
not merely save himself the customs duty 
on the frontier, but the freight as well. 
But come—an end to prefaces! It is 
already past eight o'clock, and we have 
peen up since five, making final disposi 
tions for the cruise. All Donaueschingen 
is gathered about the inn, on the bridge, 
and along the embankments of the stream 
—ay, even the uniformed representative 
of the military department is there to wish 
us God-speed, to say nothing of a clever 
young lady from Boston, to whom two of 
us are indebted for having our national 
ensigns neatly laced to our miniature flag- 
posts. 
One shove of the paddle, and we are 
clear of the bushes and in the strength of 





A COW TEAM AT MOHRINGEN. 
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. current carrying us at the rate of two 
and a half miles an hour. The stream 
passes through the beautiful park, and we 
are for an hour or more starting up swans, 
whose headquarters are in the park lake, 
but whose enterprise carries them for many 
niles down the river. 

Our first day is crowded with the sen- 
sations that contribute to happiness—a 
bright day, with just enough of passing 
cloud to save the skies from monotony ; 
a body of clear, crisp, eddying water be- 
neath, just lively enough to make one 
have an eye to the paddle, lest one be 
caught foul in swinging around a sharp 
corner; banks of grass retreating from 
the river until they merge themselves in 
the leafy recesses that crown the distant 

Jmountain-tops of the Black Forest; and 


, . , ‘ 
Hut for duck she ottng 
Netcdingen 


flowers!—who could do justice to the 
wealth of gorgeous coloring that sets its 
fragrant limits on the edges of this stream ? 
From the decks of our boats we feast our 
eyes upon such an expanse of floral beauty 
as only California could match; and as 
our craft skirt the shore we can enjoy the 
charming details of this picture by pick- 
ing our boats full of these sweet if ephem- 
eral treasures without so much as leaving 
our canoes, or even slacking their speed.’ 
And then the little villages that come 
like happy surprises, adding the touch of 
art to the almost perfect beauty of nature 
—they greet us on our course at almost 
regular hour intervals. Our first is Pfo- 
* “From Donaueschingen downwards the meadow 
flowers have a subalpine character—masses of rag- 
ged-robin and bladder-iyehnis,the calyx of which isa 
delicate mauve, knotweed, various campanulas, one 
with bright mauve flowers in a very loose panicle, 
buttercups, purple sage, and grasses in flower. On the 
river banks for a long way down are masses of vel- 
low iris, and occasionally sweet-calamus. In one 
meadow a purple variety of rocket; and generally 


ren; and as we paddle for the middle arch 
of its timber bridge we cannot think that 
there can be another place so clean, so 
quaint, so venerable, yet so altogether 
harmonizing with its surroundings. Mas 
sive remnants of feudal wall still stand, 
stretching to the river’s bank, and speak- 
ing to us of a thousand years ago, when 
chivalry and robbery went hand in hand. 
From the midst of the village, with its 
steep tiled roofs and heavily timbered 
walls, rises the old tower from which the 
alarm was given when the enemy appear- 
ed, and in which is now aclock that knows 
no worse enemy than time. Above the 
clock tower is a family of storks—welcome 
guests in every German town, for they 
are emblems of peace and plenty. The 
people of Pforen greet us kindly—*‘ Griiss 


Gott” is their call to us as we pass; for 
they are all in the fields mowing or har- 
vesting. 

This little place is not noticed in any 
guide-book, it would be difficult to find in 
any atlas, yet for one who loves nature, 
studies his fellow-man, and seeks rest with 
a book or two, we should recommend 
Pforen, and such as Pforen, in preference 
to the hundreds of conventional resorts, 
where his view of the country is obstruct- 
ed by portiers and polyglot waiters. Many 
comforts will be missed, but, on the other 
hand, he will come into touch with a 
peasantry combining many of the best 
features of the Swiss and German. 
the usual English meadow flowers. Lower down 
Campanula glomerata grows in fine purple masses 
with the sage; and in the rocky parts about Beuren 
were bright pinks, like the chedder-pink, Geranium 
sanguineum, and saxifrages. <A bright blue veronica 
grows plentifully as vou go down (Quere spicata ?). 
Other plants on the rocks were a purple lactuca,dog- 
rose, systopteris, wall-rue,and Adiantum nigrum.”— 
Aljred Parsons’s note-book., 
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MAX SCHNECKENBURGER, AUTHOR OF 
‘DIE WACHT AM RHEIN.” 


From an old portrait. 


Neidingen, Gutmadingen, Geisingen, 
Immendingen, Méhringen, Tuttlingen— 
all these are passed before reaching our 
firstcamp. But of these Tuttlingen is our 


darling. We have not passed a village 
that could not have made us happy for 
many days; each with its ruined castle, 
its medizwval tower, its steep gables, its 
colored tiles, its quaint belfry, its tidy 
and cheery peasants; “but all this, and 
more too, is united in Tuttlingen. This 
little town also has its feudal castle, its 
ruined battlements, its legends, and its 
quaint gables; but it has more than 
this—it has the proud distinction of 
having educated the poet who made 
United Germany. The war-song that 

has made all Germans merge their 
local differences in one great pur- 
pose—the common fatherland; that 
united Bavarians and Prussians, Sax- 
ons and Wiirtembergers, in 1870; that 
brought victory over the French, and 

an imperial crown to the House of 
Hohenzollern—that song is ‘‘ Die 
Wacht am Rhein,” written at the age 

of twenty-one, by a lad whose school- 
ing was obtained in Tuttlingen. It is 
needless to say that his name is Max 
Schneckenburger. 

The people of Tuttlingen are now 
raising the money needed to place 
here a worthy monument to the man 
who has made their town famous. 
They have placed a square pedestal 


upon the bank of the stream as a mute 
invitation to help on the noble work 
Of course we brought our mite from 
across the Atlantic, and promised to sti) 
our friends up also. In Tuttlingen is a 
committee of the leading citizens, who ar 
prepared to receive and acknowledge con 
tributions. 

Little is known of Sechneckenburger 
He died in 1849, when only thirty years 
of age. His father blacked boots and 
lifted trunks in a village tavern near 
Tuttlingen, but was obviously of superior 
character, for he eventually became a 
small merchant and married well. Max 
did not go to the university; his father 
was too poor; but in Tuttlingen he was 
thoroughly schooled, and then sent to 
Switzerland, where the post of errand-boy 
was given him in a grocery store. His 
short life was one of hard work and smal! 
earnings, far from his beloved fatherland, 
and seeing of the world only what appear- 
ed in the course of trips made as a com 
mercial traveller. His widow assures us 
that a day never passed that Sechnecken 
burger did not kneel in prayer for his 
fatherland; and his motto, chosen at the 
age of fifteen, was this word alone, 
‘** Deutsch.” In 1840 he wrote ‘** Die Wacht 
am Rhein,” as an indignant protest 
against the French pretensions of that 
time, but the battles of Gravelotte and 
Sedan had been fought before his country 
was made to know the source of their in- 
spiration. Schneckenburger is another 
of the many names that humanity loves 
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to honor, but which, 

alas! humanity dis- 

covers long after its 

honor has ceased to 

any material 

consequence, 

We supped in Tut- 
while our 
hauled 
river's 


be of 


tlingen 
were 
the 
but as we 
Tuttlingen 
assembled to see us 
We shall nev- 
er know by what 
mysterious agency 
we were made to be- 
the 
creatures of fame 
and in the’ very 
shadow of Schneck- 
enburger! Was it 
the contribution to 
his monument; was 
it interest in the 
American canoes; 
was it the hope of 
seeing us capsize at 
the big dam between 
the bridges? I be 
lieve that the love 
of Schneckenburger 
made all Tuttlingen 
interested in us, al- 
though several kind- 
ly Tuttlingers warn- 
ed us against the 
dam. At any rate, 
as we paddled off in 
the twilight toward 
the roaring that in- 
dicated the fall of wa- 
ter, the two bridges 
were crowded with spectators, not to 
mention the sides of the stream and every 
window. We had, however, already pass- 
ed five dams, and therefore felt more com- 
fortable than might have been the case 
had this been our first. The canoes were 
headed for a bunch of roots, snags, and 
reeds that had lodged on the crest of the 
fall about the middle of the stream; we 
jumped out here, having the snags to 
hold on to, so that we might not be car- 
ried away down the falls. The next thing 
to do was to select a clean bit of water 
down which to shoot the boats, while we 
held in our hand the end of a painter 
about forty feet long. The boats did 


boats 

up bv 
bank ; 
supped, 


start 


come at once 


FOREST 


TO THE BLACK SEA. 


THE SKETCH: BOOK, 


their part well, dived prettily into the 
river below, drew up short when they 


reached the end of their tether, waited 
patiently until we picked our way care- 
fully from stone to stone down the ragged 
slope of the dam with trousers tucked 
above the knees, and finally jumped along 
merrily when we were safely abroad. 
The people waved hats and handker- 
chiefs when we passed the barrier, and 
wished us ** Gliickliche Reise.” We 
plied with an _ enthusiastic ery of 
““Schneckenburger soll hoch leben!” 
and the hills rang with such cheers as 
had never before gladdened the valleys 
of the Black Forest. Men, women, and 


re- 





BRIDGE AT ROTTENACKER. 


children ran along the banks after us, 
wishing happiness to the three strangers 
who had come many miles to worship at 
the shrine of Schneckenburger. That 
night we drank the health of Tuttlingen’s 
great poet, and for many days thereafter 
our toast remained that of Tuttlingen: 
**Schneckenburger soll hoch leben!” 

A few minutes below Tuttlingen 
shot 


we 
our boats over another dam, our 
seventh, then hauled them up in a fra- 
grant meadow that formed a sharp point 


into the river, sponged out the few drops 
of water that had come into them, and 


lay down to rest in the bottom. A pair 
of boots rolled up in an odd pair of trou- 
sers made a very good pillow; an ulster 
was ready in case the night became cold- 
er; an India-rubber blanket was also at 
hand in rain; the monotonous 
roar of ‘the water-fall dinned pleasantly 
upon our tired senses, to which there 
came, later on,the prattling treble of maid- 
ens’ voices wondering what manner of 
boats these were, and what manner of 
men could live therein. But we were 
too drowsy to note even what manner 
of maiden had come across the moonlit 
meadows. We fell asleep under the ruin- 
ed battlements of three medizval castles 
—Wasserburg, Luginsfeld, and Honberg, 
of which the minstrel sings: 


case of 


“No banner floats upon its keep ; 
No warders line its wall; 
The shouts of war and wassail sleep 
In Honberg’s roofless hall, 
The furze and lichen flourish wild 
In love’s neglected bower, 
And ruin frowns where beauty smiled 
In Honberg’s lofty tower.” 


Here was the place to dream of gallant 
knights and ladies fair, of bloody battle- 


ments and ghostly dungeons, for each of 
these three castles has legends enough to 
start a Walter Scott with raw material. 
Perhaps the moonlit maidens were saint- 
like spirits from these ghostly ruins. 
We cared for nothing save close com- 
munion with the bottom boards of our 
several canoes until the sun burst upon 
us next morning from over the opposite 
mountains. 

One of us—this is no place for person- 
alities, and I suppress names—rather fa- 
vored the idea of cooking breakfast in 
the boat, as being a compact thing to do, 
and one that prevented the cooking ves- 
sels from being lost. With this object 
in view he placed the spirit stove be- 
tween his knees on the floor of the ca»oe, 
and it being a very powerful double- 
action one, he balanced the coffee -ma- 
chine above and the pot of hot milk be- 
neath, the idea being that both would 
come to the boiling-point at about the 
same time. Unfortunately they did, and 
with an explosion that could not be es- 
eaped. The boiling coffee sputtered vio- 
lently out at the top; the milk squirted as 
violently below. The bare legs of the 
experimenter, to say nothing of his arms 
and other parts of his thinly clad person, 
were savagely scalded. His involuntary 
antics to escape the persistent torrent of 
boiling milk and coffee only endangered 
himself and boat still more, and had it 
not been for the timely intervention of 
the rest of the party, the spirits would 
have gone blazing from stem to stern, 
and made a bonfire of boat and cargo. 
That experiment resulted in filling every 
cranny of one boat with coffee grounds 
and miik, and impregnating everything 
about with a flavor of these misplaced in 
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CROSSING THE WEIR—ROTTENACKER. 


gredients, not to mention damage done 


by sealding the experimenter. Hence- 
forth, it is needless to say, our kitchen 
was in the open air; a new cook was ap- 
pointed, the old cook allowed to wipe the 
dishes, and all hands have gained by the 
results of that first attempt to cook break- 
fast for three between two knees in the 
bottom of one canoe. 

By seven o'clock we had cooked an- 
other breakfast, disposed of it, washed 
and wiped our dishes, packed our boats, 
and entered upon the second day of the 
journey—an even more interesting one 





than the first, for now the 
mountains close in tighter upon 

the little river, the banks are rocky 
and run up sharp from the water's edge. 
Every bend is the opportunity fora castle, 
and as these were built about a thousand 
vears ago, they are now highly picturesque 
if not practical monuments. The Rhine 
suffers seriously in comparison with the 
first five hundred miles of the Danube, 
but nowhere more than in this neighbor- 
hood, for not only has the Danube ruins 
as striking and extensive as those of the 
sister stream, but she has more of them. 
And what in our eyes adds still more to 
the charm of the Danube is the virginal 
character of its rock and forest—a rugged 
grandeur not yet vulgarized by villas and 
summer lodging-houses—and in addition 
the picturesque peasantry whom we see 
crowding the bridges at noon, laden with 
scythes, rakes, and forks, stalking like an 
army of rebellious rustics out into the 
hay fields after their mid-day dinner in 
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the village home. 
part of the Rhine 
Bonn has about it 
prepared for Satur- 
day afternoon vis- 
itors: is infected 
with suburbanism ; 
is pretty, but pain- 
fully self-conscious. 
The Danube, on the 
other hand, is more 
like a rustic and 
ruddy nymph, ig- 
norant as yet of her 
charms. She dis- 
ports herself where 
the average tourist 
does not pass; the 
Baedekers and Mur- 
rays have nothing 
to say of her many 
secluded nooks. It 
is only by water 
that her charms can 
be seen to advan- 
tage, for at times her 
banks are so steep 
and rocky that it is 
not possible to build 
a foot path along the 
edge of the water. 
The day is bright, 
a pleasant breeze 
playing in the leaves 
as we paddle, or 
rather drift along; 


THE MONKS OF BEURON. 


The most secluded 
between Mainz and 
the flavor of being 
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butter, cold milk, 


MAGAZINE. 


and bottled beer. 


for so much claims 
our attention that 
even the current 
is too rapid for us. 
Kallenberg Castle 
fine square 
ruin, and we are 
thinking that it is 
better in its way 
than the Drachen- 
fels of the Rhine. 
when Bronner 
Castle looms up, 
more imposing 
still. Here we 
draw ashore for a 
lunch under the 
trees, and the epi- 
cure may like to 
know that it con- 
sisted entirely of 
cold Salami sau- 
sage, black bread, 


The 


is a 


dietarian may also care to hear that we 
were none the worse in consequence. 


NUNS AT RIEDLINGEN. 
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After an hour's rest we once more push 
off, and pass the monastery of Beuron— 
an imposing building, with the patron 
saint frescoed over one wall. On a huge 
rock close by was a large cross, intended 
as a Warning to such as ventured down 
The monks of this institu- 
tion were in a meadow making hay as we 
elided past, and looked at us out of the 
corners of their eyes, it being evidently 
against the rules to show 
active interest in so mun- 


the stream. 


dane a thing as a canoe. 
They wore long gowns, 
with leather belts, and 
large brown straw hats, 
and looked exceedingly 
uncomfortable, for the 
day was hot, and one 
might have done better 
work in shirt sleeves. 
However, in so far as dis- 
comfort in this world fits 
one for happiness in the 
next, they were no doubt 
doing the right thing. 
Lower down the river, 
at Riedlingen, a vastly 
more attractive party 
consisted of nuns, occu 
pied also in making hay. 
Tne day was equally hot, 
and they may have been 
equally uncomfortable, 
but the effect of their 
breezy white head-dresses 
was in refreshing contrast 
to the brown hats of their 
clerical co-sufferers. 
This is a day of castles; 
each turn brings us to 
one, and each. is more 
striking than the other. 
Wildenstein, Wernwag, 
Hausen, Falkenstein 
these are some of the more 
striking ones that greet 
us, ending with the ruins 
of Dietfurt, below which 
we pitch our second camp. 
Each castle is in itself 
material for an exhaust- 
ive chapter. The fine elevation of rock 
and forest; the little clustering vil- 
lage; the old bridge, with the statue or 
image of a saint over the middle arch; 
the massive church, that seems to have 
been built originally as a fortress; the 
ruin itself, with its history of by-gone 


sieges and quaint childish legends—all 
these made us wish to stop for a week 
or so at each hamlet, sketch every court- 
yard, trace every legend, measure every 
stone. And most of all did we wish to 
stay in dear little Gutenstein, at the 
““Gasthaus zur Sonne,” with its jolly 
fat host, its round little panes of glass, 
its black oak timbers, its low ceiling, its 
venerable benches and tables, the talk- 


ative locksmith, whose little daughter 
slept in his lap while he sipped his beer, 
and who told us that his wife was mak- 
ing hay while he looked out for the shop 
—a veritable Rip Van Winkle, who no 
doubt got his deserts when his Gretchen 
came home. The fat host wished us 
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‘**Prosit!”’ as he banged each well-filled 
mug before us; his wife wished us a 
good digestion as she brought us three 
huge pancakes steaming hot from the 
kitchen. ‘‘God greet you!” was the 
welcome we had received on entering; 
and the good old man waddled all the 
way down to the water’s edge to see us 
off and wave us his wish for a ‘* happy 
journey.” Here was a host after our 
own heart; he treated us as part of his 
household, laughed at our jokes, and 
would have wept with us had we wished 
him to. Yet we had to leave. 

The next day we are up and off early 
again, after a refreshing sleep in our boats, 
a dip in the river, and a good 
breakfast cooked in camp. Yes- 
terday’s scenery seems to us too 
good to be matched, but the ex- 
perience of our third day teaches 
us that the most beautiful is al- 
Ways one step beyond. 

Leaving the camp near Diet- 
furt at seven, the river hurries 
us along several exhilarating 
sapids, then makes one or two 
sharp curves, passes between 
perpendicular rocks, and into 
what might be a very deep lake, 
surrounded by bold and_ be- 
witching banks, suggesting a 
little Yosemite Valley—a very 
little one indeed, but still im- 
pressive. Here and there is 
room for a patch of meadow, 
where bright peasant maidens 
are tossing the hay about, and these lend 
an agreeable contrast to the great rock 
walls and the forest-capped peaks that ap- 
pear beyond. The boat drifts lazily along 
here, for the current has been mysteriously 
absorbed. The nooks in the rocksabound 
with flowers whose brightness is reflected 
in the water with exquisite effect. We 
are now on Prussian territory, and here is 


the park of the Hohenzo]| 

lern prince whose candida 

cy for the Spanish thron 

was made by France th: 

excuse for war in 1870. A 

few miles more and we ar 

at Sigmaringen, anothe 

imposing castle on a height 

of great strategic value, 

above a pretty little town, 

clean and picturesque. We 

have left behind us the 

Grand Duchy of Baden, 

and are passing through Hohenzollern, 

now associated with the present greatness 

of the German Empire. For a thousand 

years the name has been borne by a race 

of fighters whose lances and battle-axes 

have given way to magazine rifles and 

the methods of Moltke. The name has 

been carried far from the little Danube 

country—northward to the Russian bor- 

der, and to Holland; to the west it has 

thrown its arms around Strasburg; and 

eastward it has driven the Holy Roman 

Empire to beyond the centre of German 
influence. 

The castle to which all the branches of 

this much-divided stock look as to the an 
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cestral home lies a few miles from Sig- 
maringen, the road winding along a tum- 
bling brook, whose mouth is near the foot 
of the ruins of Dietfurt Castle, to a point 
where the water on one side flows to the 
Danube, and on the other into the Rhine. 

In the broad valley shortly beyond this 
point rises a solitary peak crowned with 
the battlements of Burg Hohenzollern. 





FROM THE 
For miles on every side it 
s the most striking fea- 
ture of the country, and 
rising as it does straight 
ip out of a great plain, 
and commanding an un- 
obstructed view of all sur- 
rounding approaclies, it 
represented down to our 
century a military posi 
tion readily appreciated. 

It has twice in 
ruins, and twice built up 
again by the united ef- 
forts of all the family. 
The present castle was 
commenced in 1850, with 
a view not merely of pre- 
serving the cradle of the 
Prussian kings, but equal 
ly to represent in South 
Germany a military stronghold of some 
While, therefore, the architect 
has been given a free hand, in order to 
make the outward appearance harmonize 
with the geographical situation, all the 
requirements of modern warfare have 
been taken into account in the construc- 
tion of the massive zigzag of defensive 
wall. 

A company of infantry were tramping 
out to drill as we came under the walls, 
which made us rather wonder where they 
could all find standing-room together for 
the purpose, until we discovered a little 
terrace cut out of the side of the slope, 
somewhat like the one on the Quebec 
citadel. 

The day was hot, our coats were off, 
our waistcoats loose, and sleeves rolled 
up as we sought the public room of the 
castle, where a retired sergeant provided 
mediocre food at rather high prices. 

Of course the ‘‘ Kastellan” showed us 
the castle, but, the rooms being modern, 
the interest is rather with historic associ- 
ation than with the objects themselves, 
precious as many of them are. The 
present Emperor has not visited the place 
since his advent to the throne, and it has 
never been much lived in by any of the 
royal family. A reason naturally sug- 
gests itself in the distance from Berlin, 
the smallness of the space available for 
an imperial suite, and the absence of en- 
tertainment in the neighborhood. 

Hohenzollern is by far the most com- 
plete and imposing castle on our line of 
progress, as well as the most interesting 
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historically. The Wiirtemberg army had 


the audacity to occupy it in 1866, suppos- 
ing, of course, that Prussia was no match 
for Austria, and that Hohenzollern would 
ultimately fall to her share, but for this 
enterprise she has paid heavily. 
However, the canoes are impatient; we 
are off again; more castles, more pictu- 


resque peasants, more grand rocks, and 
dainty coloring from the flowers on all 
sides. To quote from Alfred Parsons’s 
note-book: *‘* Below Sigmaringen the mea- 
dow flora becomes more like that of Eng- 
land, but still with campanulas and 
purple sage; also occasionally a bright 
crimson dianthus with clusters of flow- 
ers. In an ash wood beneath which we 
camped was an undergrowth of Spirea 
aruncus, all in bloom, five or six feet in 
height; in the wood also were Turk’s-cap 
lilies, Jacob’s- ladder, tall pale yellow 
phyteuma, and commonly, near the river, 
gelder-rose bushes and clumps of forget- 
me-nots and white water-buttereups. The 
general impression of the flora is a great- 
er prevalence of purple and blue flowers.” 

We soon reach the last village on Prus- 
sian territory—for Hohenzollern is here 
Prussia—and hasten to exhaust our supply 
of imperial German post-cards before en- 
tering Wiirtemberg territory, where the 
postal authority of the Emperor is not 
recognized. 

From Sigmaringen on we have a rare 
treat in the way of exhilarating rapids, 
though at no time did we meet any water 
that could be called dangerous, or any 
rocks that were not readily perceived and 
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PEASANT GIRL AT FRIEDINGEN. 


avoided. Rapids and dams always give 
the canoeist fair warning by making great 
noise, and if there is any reason to anti- 
cipate difficulty it is wise to step ashore 


and reconnoitre before getting into the 
troubled water, unless, as occasionally 
happens, the whole situation can be taken 
in by standing up in the boat. 

None of us paddled over more than 
four dams, and at each of these the canoe 
attempting it got a bump. or two on the 
rocks. As a rule, we stepped out into the 
water on the edge, gave the boat a long 
line, and let her jump the dam where the 
water seemed freest from obstruction. 
Perhaps this method is not quite free from 
risk, but it is sufficiently so for the canoe- 
ist. 

At Riedlingen (our sixteenth dam), for 
instance, one of the boats sticks fast half- 
way down, and threatens to swing around 
broadside on. There is nothing to do 
but jump in to the rescue, which in this 
case means wading in water that is very 
cold and reaches above the waist. But the 
canoe is not hurt. Of course the canoeist 
wears no shoes and stockings in the boat, 
and is otherwise prepared for jumping 
into the water at short notice. 

Our third night is rainy, our camp in a 
meadow immediately below a picturesque 
little place called Zell. Although our 
tents are awaiting us in Ulm, we manage 
to spend a fairly comfortable night by 


stretching a rubber blanket over the we! 
of the canoe and protecting our heads wit! 
a straw hat. At four next morning ou 
chef member gives us a splendid break 
fast of hot coffee, boiling milk, fried bacon 
bread and butter, which, after a dip in th 
Danube, quite restores our spirits, and 
sends us merrily bobbing along down 
stream to revel once more in a day o! 
rapids, castles, monasteries,dams,and hay 
makers. 

Near Zwiefaltendorf Castle, another 
massive ruin, a few minutes below camp, 
are a number of cascades that come tum 
bling into the Danube through a tangled 
wild of shrubbery, rocks, and exquisite 
flowers—a mass of roaring foam about 
which the most delicate vegetation clus 
ters as though quite used to the bluster- 
ing of the water-fall. This little bit alone 
would make famous any neighborhood 
where tourists resort, but on the Danube 
it is only one of the hundred delights in 
store for the patient traveller. 

Our seventeenth dam is under the ru- 
ins of the castle of Rechtenstein,of which 
there still remain the walls of a massive 
square tower. One of us is intently 
admiring this castle while passing lhis 
boat over the dam, when his painter gives 
a tug that nearly carries him off his legs. 
The canoe has pivoted on a rock; the 
double-bladed paddle has been caught by 
the rush of the stream, torn from its fast 
ening on deck, and is madly careering 
down the torrent. Here is another occa- 
sion when moments are precious, for that 
paddle must be overtaken before the next 
dam, or be lost forever. 

How, exactly, that canoeist righted his 
boat, got into her, and off, he can scarce- 
ly recall. The slope of the dam was 
made up of slippery rocks, difficult to 
find, and still more difficult to hold on to, 
yet the paddle was overtaken just in the 
nick of time. And this is an experience 
that has convinced our party, at least, 
that it is worth while carrying a spare 
paddle. 

In a few minutes, however, we are 
under another feudal castle, the well-pre- 
served towers of Ober Marchthal, and 
here, at our eighteenth dam, one of us 
again narrowly escapes shipwreck, for we 
find the fall not an easy one. One of 
the boats took the plunge at the right- 
hand side of the dam, near the mill, and 
found the shoot so strong and steep as to 
bury not only her bow but a good part 
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of the rest of her under water; and to 
add to the awkwardness of the situation, 
she was caught in an eddy and jammed 
up against the side of the mill wall, from 
which issued several miniature cascades 
that played into the well of the boat. 
This could not be endured. Yet the dam 
was a bad one to creep down. Luckily 
two millers came to the rescue. They 
brought a long pole that reached from 
the top of the wall to near the edge of the 
water; down this pole the canoe skipper 
dropped, while the millers held fast the 
upper end, and the canoe was rescued at 
the expense only of a good ducking to 
both crew and cargo. From our day’s 
experience we determined henceforward 
never to shoot a dam without having our 
two forward deck hatches on and our 
paddles stowed below. 

But we are soon to have done with 
dams, for at noon of the fourth day we 
pass the last one at Oepfingen, marked as 
the twenty-fifth dam in some books of 
travel, but rated by us only as the twenty- 
first. We have obviously passed over 
several that we treated as rapids, for by 
repeated calculation we have been unable 
to discover more than the number men- 
tioned. Let us add parenthetically that 
we had excellent high water. 

The spire of Ulm minster is before us 
now; the river widens on receiving the 
cold, clear, pale green Alpine waters of the 
Iller close above the town; the outlying 
forts appear on our left; soon the town 
walls, with the concomitants of a first-class 
German fortress—the bugle call, drum 
roll, march, march of a pontoon detach- 
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ment. We rush under the railway bridge; 
one of us nearly runs down a bathing 
establishment; and at last, after four days 
of primitive Black Forest stream life, we 
pull up at the float of the first rowing 
club on the river, justly named the Danube 
Rowing Club. 

The committee of the club have made 
us their guests during our stay, and leave 
nothing undone to confirm in us our 
regard for the German sportsman. The 
club at Ulm has a dozen good racing and 
practice boats, singles, doubles,and fours, 
some made in England, some in Frank- 
fort. The quarters are adequate and 
tastefully decorated, though the club suf- 
fers from having no boat-builder in the 
town itself, being obliged therefore to send 
a long distance for repairs—at least as far 
as Frankfort. We discovered, however, 
that the president,in addition to being 
one of the crack oarsmen of Germany, is 
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GIRLS MOWING 


no less famous as a mechanical genius, 


and we can never adequately express the 
gratitude our party feel towards him for 
helping us put our boats into good shape 
after the battering they had received in 
these past four days of dams, rocks, and 
rapids. 

Ulm is a most interesting town to ex- 
plore—full of quaint steep gables, crooked 
little streets, houses that nod across the 
way to one another, five centuries crowd- 
ed together in as many acres of stone and 
timber, and often crowded to death; for 
the town chronicle tells us that in 1635 
15,000 of the people died, that in 1800 
every eleventh man was carried away by 
disease, yet 100 years ago the town num- 
bered less than 14,000, and to-day only 
about double that number. Now, witha 
Prussian commander, the sanitary condi- 
tion of the place is properly attended to, 
although, from a commercial point of 
view, the town suffers considerably from 
having all the space before its walls sub- 
ject to the rules of war—no one can build 
within cannon range unless he promises 
to tear his building down when war be- 
gins. This is naturally discouraging to 
manufacturers. 

Before the voyages of Columbus, Ulm 
numbered 50,000 prosperous people, and 
she is the first town of the Danube that 
can say that her prosperity as a town was 
ruined by the discovery of America. It 
seems strange at this day, and in this 
place, to think of this little fortress as 
being a great port for the trade of the 


East, and yet so it was. Cargo boats 
went down from here to the Black Sea, 
earrying the manufactures of western 
Europe, and bringing back the treasures 
of the East, even from China; but all this 
came to an end with the discoveries of 
Columbus, and the diversion of Eastern 
trade around the capes. 

Ulm is famous also for having wit- 
nessed one of the most extensive and dis- 
graceful surrenders in this. century—a 
century, by-the-way, particularly marked 
by great surrenders. On the 20th of Oc- 
tober, 1805, the notorious Austrian com- 
mander Mack, followed by 16 generals 
and 36,000 men, marched out as prisoners 
of Napoleon, who had on this occasion 
routed, killed, or taken prisoner 90,000 
men, with a loss to himself of scarcely 
1500. It was, I believe, in consequence 
of the number of prisoners taken by the 
French in this campaign—over 50,000— 
that Napoleon adopted the plan of distrib- 
uting them amongst the farmers in the in- 
terior of France, in order to make up for 
the conscripts he had called out. 

It would be interesting to know ex- 
actly how much Napoleon owed to his 
talent as a soldier, and how much to his 
good fortune in having had against him 
men of inferior capacity... For of Mack 
he wrote, six years before the campaign 
of 1805, *‘A man of the lowest mediocri- 
ty | ever saw in my life.” He was never 
able to use such language of Wellington, 
Gneisenau, Bliicher, or Scharnhorst; and 
had he met them when First Consul, there 














would have been no Mack and no Auster 
litz in 1805. 
But Ulm has another feature more 
slorious than any that war has created 
. Protestant minster rising from out of 
this city of wars and sieges. For many 
iiles around this most graceful as well 
s most lofty spire is a conspicuous land- 
mark, protesting as a sacred messenger 
igainst the barbarous battlements within 
which it is confined. We naturally spent 
much of our time in this splendid church, 
listening to the music of the great organ, 
entranced by the architectural illusion 
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‘O, yes; de h’Anglish, dat’s ver’ h’easy 
| | for me for speak. 

My wife, she’s h’Anglish girl, Marie. 
Not Marie, like de French say. No! Ma 
rie, h-Anglish way—Ma§arie Boyle. 

She’s de younges’ daughter to de h’ol’ 
Paddy Boyle w’at work on de mill. Dat’s 
fonny feller, de h’ol’ man. ’E speak 
h’Anglish ver’ bad. ’E h’always say 
‘Bagorry ” w’en ’e go for say ‘* Bagosh”’; 
an’ ’e say ‘‘ kittle” for ‘‘ pot’; an’ ’e wear 
‘es pipe top-side down on ’es mout’; but 
w’en ’e swear, ’e swear good an’ strong! 

De h’oldes’ girl, she’s call Emma, an’ 
Xiste Brouillette, de son to de h’ol’ Brou 
illette w’at make de barr’l near de 
church, °e was cavalier to ‘er. 

One night ’e h’ax me for go down wid 
‘eem for veiller on de h’ol’ Boyle; an’ 
h’all de way ’e was speak wid me *bout 
Marie. ’Ow she was de bes’ girl on de 
parish; ’ow de h’ol’ man was give plenty 
money wid ‘er; ‘ow she was work ’ard; 
an’ w'at Emma was tell ’eem she speak 
h’on me h’all de time. 

I'll not care for h’all w’at ’e say. Tl 
be know dat Marie h’ever sence she was 
littl’ girl, an’ Pll not tink nodding on’er. 
An’ ef ’e was tol’ me h’all dat, jus’ for 
‘ear me say somet’ing on Emma, [ll not 
be satisfy ’eem; I'll jus’ say, ‘‘ Dat don’ 
make nodding for me.” 

De h’ol’ Paddy Boyle ’e was good feller, 
an’ I'll go for veiller wid ’eem, to ‘ear 
‘eem tell de story an’ make ’es joke. 

One night ’e was say, ‘‘W’y don’ de 
young feller get marry? Dey work ‘ard, 
an’ dey t’row ’way deir money. Dey get 
Vou. LXXXIV._—No. 501.—33 
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of the vast Gothic pile, the infinity of 
depth and height suggested by the mul- 
titudinous pillars, the soft caressing light 
from the stained-glass windows, the sol 
emn repose that falls upon every object 
within its spell; and then!—to step out 
side into the city of mines and counter- 
mines, of powder magazines and Krupp 
guns, to walk the streets where every 
fourth man is a soldier and the rest 
liable to service. The idea is revolting. 
And yet Ulm is not exceptional: are not 
Strasburg and Cologne two German for 


tresses / 


McLENNAN 


h’ol’, an’ den de good girl not ‘ave dem” 
an’ ’e make long string like dat. Den ’e 
say, ‘‘Look dem two girl! Same day 
wat dey get marry, I'll be give de feller 
w'at take dem one ‘ondre’ poun’.” 

Den I'll say, for make some joke wid de 
h’ol’ man, ‘‘ You give ’ondre’ poun’ wid 
Emma, an’ you give ’ondre’ poun’ wid 
Marie ?” 

An’ he say, ‘‘ Dat’s w’at I'll say.” 

Den I'll say, ‘*‘ Monsieur Boyle, [ll take 
de bot’!” An’ I'll don’ ave de word speak 
afore de h’ol’ man stiff h’out ‘es leg quick 
and kick my stool, an’ I'll fall all h’over 
de floor; an’ de h’ol’ feller laugh, an’ Xiste 
’e laugh, an’ de bot’ girls dey laugh. 

Bagosh! T'll be so mad, I'll start for 
make de course for ome; but Marie she 
put ‘er back on de door, an’ she say, ‘‘ Ah, 
Melchior! Please don’, Melehior! Don’ 
min’ de h’ol’ fadder, Melchior. Please 
don’! An’ she say dat so sof’, an’ she 
put ‘er ‘an’ on my h’arm so pretty, an’ 
she look me on de h’eye so like she was 
go for ery, h’all de mad was go h’off, an’ 
we go back on de fire. An’ den we was 
h’all laugh, an’ de h’ol’ Paddy ’e bring 
h’out de bottl’, an’ we ‘ave de littl’ coup, 
an’ make good frien’s some more: an’ 
I'll say dat night w’en we was walk ‘ome, 

‘‘Bagosh! Xiste, she’s pretty girl; ’mos 
de pretties’ girl w’at I'll h’ever see.” 

An’ ’e say, ‘* W’o’'s pretty girl ?” 

An’ T’'ll say, ‘* Never min’!” 

Well, h’after dat Tll go on de h’ol’ 
Paddy w’enh’ever I']l get de chance, an’ 
dat’s not any more wid de h’ol’ man w’at 
lll go for veiller, me! 
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But Marie she don’ be so kin’ for me 
like dat night h’any more. She laugh 
plenty; she sing h’all de song w’at de 
h’ol man h’ax ‘er for sing; she lis’en 
w’en I'll tell de story ‘bout de bush, an’ 
‘bout w’en I'll go for ‘unt; but Ill never 
‘ear ‘er speak sof’ like dat night, an’ w’en 
I'll speak sof’, she h’only laugh an’ 
laugh. 

But ’e was nice on dose night! *E don’ 
make nodding ‘ow ‘ard de win’ blow, or 
‘ow ‘ard de col’ make; w’en Xiste an’ me 
h’open de door an’ bot’ de girls an’ de h’ol’ 
Paddy was dere, an’ de big stove was roar 
‘mos’ so loud like de win’, an’ de fire was 
show red trough de crack an’ dance on 
de wall trough de ’ole on de door; an’ 
Emma ‘er foot go h’up an’ down, h’up an’ 
down, an’ de w’eel ’um wid de fire; an’ 
Mirie she make de stockin’, an’ ’er ’an’s 
dey dance wid de needle; an’ me an’ Xiste 
an’ de h’ol’ Paddy sit an’ smoke; an’ we 
tell de h’ol’ story an’ sing de song and de 
complaintes ; an’ de warm of de stove ’e’s 
good, good, till de time come for go. 

Xiste an’ Emma was marry de nex’ 
spring, but h’all de time I'll don’ get no 
more near wid Marie. 

‘E go h’on dat way h’all de nex’ sum- 
mer, an’ de nex’ winter, an’ de nex’ sum- 
mer h’after dat. An’ dat summer dere 
was come a gennelman from Mon’réal, 
an’ ’e was board wid de h’ol’ Paddy. °*E 
don’ do nodding but make de picture of 
de h’ol’ mill, de church, de red bridge an’ 
de river, an’ de trees. No matter ’ow 
big dey was, dat make nodding for ’eem; 
‘e jus’ make dem so littl’ w’at ’e want on 
de picture. Bagosh! ’e’s ver’ smart! an’ 
w’en ’e’s dere firs’, Pll ’elp ‘eem h’all I'll 
be h’able. 

One time I'll take ‘eem h’up so far’s de 
lake on my canoe, an’ ’e was mos’ crazy 
wid h’all w’at ’e see. An’ sometime ’e 
‘oller for someting, an’ h’ax me for not 
paddle, an’ ’e look, an’ look, like ’e go for 
h’eat de ‘ole boutique; an’ I'll look too, 
an’ I'll don’ see nodding—jus’ de same 
h’ol’ sky, an’ de same h’ol’ water, an’ de 
same h’ol’ ‘ills w’at spoil de good farm, an’ 
make me tire’ for look on ’eem. 

Ef dat was h’all, dat was h’all correc’; 
but dere was Marie. TI Il don’ get so 
much chance for see ’er den, ‘cause I'll 
work on de quarry, an’ dey was pay for 
make h’over-time,an’ I'll stay so long’s 
‘e's not be dark. Sonday’s de h’only 
time wat I'll ’ave de chance for veiller ; 
an’ de h’ol’ Paddy ’e was glad for see me 


work like dat an’ make de money, an’ * 
tol’ me dat ef Marie say yes, ’e don’ say no 

But Marie! [ll don’ know wat arrive 
on ‘er. 

Sometime [ll tink ’e was de paint man 
but ’e never say nodding. Ill never see 
‘eem ‘lone wid ‘er. ’*E jus’ work, work, 
work, jus’ de same like ’e was make d 
money wid make de h’ol’ mill an’ de tre: 
small on de picture. But I'll see Marie 
was h’always wear de bes’ dress, an’ she 
was glad h’every time ’e speak on ‘er; an 
de h’Anglish soun’ so sof’ an’ nice w'en 
dey speak wid h’each odder. 

One night wen I'll say good-by, I'll 
turn on de door an’ I'll say, ** Marie, I’m 
wait long time.” 

An’ she say, ver’ fas’, ‘*De watch’ pot 
never boil.” 

Aw’ Ill say, ‘STH don’ wan’ de watch’ 
pot for Boyle, [ll wan’ ‘eem for me.” 

An’ she laugh at dat, but de h’eyes dey 
don’ laugh wid de mout’—an’ she don’ 
say nodding. 

Aw dat be h’always de way; I'll get de 
good start an’ den I'll be stop like dat; 
an’ ’e’s pretty ‘ard for de man for make 
h’all de talk by ‘eemself alone. 

On de middle of de summer Emma 
come ‘ome for make de h’ol’ Paddy 
visit. 

"E was de gran’fadder now, an’ de littl’ 
feller was call’ like ’eem Paddy—Patrice 
Brouillette. De h’ol’ man ’e was proud, 
an’ Marie she was proud too. An’ she 
was wid de littl’ feller h’all de time; ‘ug 
‘eem, an’ dance wid ‘eem, an’ speak wid 
‘eem h’all de time, like dere was no big 
people on de worl’. 

Det make me glad for see ‘er like dat, 
but sometime ’e make me sore on de ’eart 
too—for h’all dat was make nodding for 
me, 

Sometime she laugh h’all de time, an’ 
don’ let me say nodding; sometime she 
was cross, an’ den I'll can’ say nodding; 
an’ sometime she was qui’t, an’ den she 
say nodding; an’ h’every was she was 
dat’s bad for me; an’ I'll t'ink sometime 
I'll go *way-on de shanty some more. 

Well, one day we was work on de 
quarry, an’ de rock we try for blas’ was 
jus’ on de top, on de new groun’ w’at we 
open h’up. But dat rock was ‘ard, an’ we 
was work on ’eem near de ‘ole day, an’ 
we make two blas’,but ’edon’ come. An’ 
de boss say, ‘‘ Now, boys, make dis one 
good an’ deep, an’ we blow de bottom 
h’out !” 
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Well, for sure I'll made dat good blas’. 
Tll not be mean wid de powder, an’ 
wen [ll put in de brick, I'll tamp ’eem 
down de Tll know ’ow, an’ I'll 
‘ave dat fuse fix like ’e was grow on de 
rock. 

Bymby, w’en h’all was finish’, de boss 
sen’ h’all de boys off, an’ me an’ ’eem stan’ 


bes’ 


dere, an’ w'en ’e see de fuse wat’s h’out- 
side, ’e laugh an’ say, ‘‘ Well, dat’s long 
‘nough for coax ’er for sure.” An’ den ‘e 
say, ‘‘Let’er go!” An’ Tl light ’er h’up, 
an’ we start. 

We was walk h'over on w’ere de boys 
was ‘ide widout ‘urry, an’ we was jus’ be 
dere, wen Tenice Lalonde jump l’up an’ 
swing ‘es’an’s an’ yell, ‘‘ Melchior, look! 
look! An’ I'll turn roun’, an’ [ll see de 
littl’ Paddy w’at run ‘long de top of de 
quarry, an’ jus’ bein’ ‘eem dere’s Marie 
jus’ h’over de top of de ‘ill, w’at walk an’ 
laugh wid de flower on ‘er ‘an’, an’ be- 
tween us de smoke of de fuse go h’up 
like de littl’ w’ite snake. 

I'll see Marie stop, an’ den de laugh go, 
an’ er face was w'ite an’ fix’ like ’e was 
froze w’en she see were dey was come. 
Den she call, ‘* Paddy! Paddy!” An’ de 
boss yell, ‘‘Quiek, boy, quick!” an’ ‘e 


start for de littl’ feller; an’ I'll start back 
for de blas’. 

Vil 
h’up, an’ [ll not know ef de fuse was 
burn to de top ontil I'll be kneel h’over 


see h’only de smoke wi’at 


go 


‘eem, an’ dere’s for 
good ‘ol’. 

Wid de one ’an’ I'll grab dat fuse, an’ 
I'll squeeze ‘eem all de ‘ard I'll be h’able, 
an’ wid de h’odder my knife go “ pick,” 
pick,” on de tamp, for get de place for 
cut de fuse pas’ de fire. 

I'll s'pose I'll h’only be dere for de 
smalles’ minute, but heveryt’ing go on 
my ‘ead like I'll be dere for h’ours. ll 
say I'll mus’n’ pull too ‘ard or p’r’aps de 
fuse was break. Ill say I'll mus’n’ pick 
de tamp too ‘ard or h’else de knife was 
break; ef [ll not cut far ‘nough down, de 
fire go pas’,an’dere’s nochance. P’r’apsde 
fire ‘e's pas’ now. Will ’e ‘urt wen de 
blas’ go? P’r’aps ‘°e make nodding for me 
any ow. Den I'll see de face of Marie, 
h’all wite an’ froze, an’ I'll say, like de 
pray'r, “*O God! O God!” an’ I'll risk de 
cut. One—two—one—, an’ de fuse come 
‘way on my ‘an’, an’ de h’en’ was not 
touch’. 

Den I'll try for yell, an’ my t’roat was 


jus’ “nough take 
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h’all stiff, but T'll ‘ol’ h’up de en’ of de 
fuse, an’ T'll ‘earede boss say, ** T’an 
God!” 

An’ Tll look, an’ Tll 
Marie w’at was kneel togedder on 
groun’, an’ dey was cover h’up de litt] 
Paddy like for keep de blas’ way w’en ° 
come, 

An’ [ll ‘ear de boss say, ‘‘ Dere, gir! 
dere girl! don’ cry! don’ cry!” like ’e was 
vo for cry eemself. An’ den ’e turn roun 
l'on de boys w’at was run h’up, an’’e yell, 
‘Get h’out dis, you fools! an’ 
‘e swear strong, an’ dey go; an’ I'll not 
know w’y. I'll get h’up an’ I'll go too. 

An’ bymby de boys was h’ax me de 
question, an’ I'll look on my ‘an’, an’ I'1] 
see [']l ‘ave dere dat fuse not more long 
nor ’alf my finger, an’ my ‘an’ was h’al| 
twis’ h’up wid de fire, an’ ’e was cut wid 
my nail; but dat don’ make nodding for 
me den. 

An’ dat night late, Pll go down on de 
h’ol’ Paddy, an’ de h’ol’ man meet me on 
de door, an’ ’e jus’ take me on de room 
were de littl’ Paddy was ’sleep wid ‘es 
modder. An’ ’e don’ say nodding, jus’ 
slap me sof’ on de back w’en we go on de 
h’odder room. 

An’ dere’s no Marie. An’ I'll say, after 
wile, ‘‘ Marie, she was sick?” 

An’ de h’ol’ man shake ’es ‘ead, an’ ‘e 
go h’out. An’bymby Marie she come an’ 
she sit down near de table, an’ she ’ardly 
look on me. An’ [ll speak littl’ wile, 
an’ [I'll see dat don’ do no good; an’ den 
I'll look on ’er, an’ [ll say, ‘* Marie, Pll 
go on de shanty dis winter.” 

An’ w’en she don’ say nodding, I'll feel 
my ‘eart get col’, an’ Pll tink ’e’s no use 
for try some more, an’ T'll get h’up. 

Den Marie she put ‘er ‘ead on de ta- 
ble, an’-—I'll can’ ’elp ’eem—I'll put my 
good ‘an’ on ‘er ’air, wat was sof’ like de 
littl’ Paddy. 

An’ de minute she feel dat, she jump 
h’up, wid ’er h’eye all bright, an’ she 
say, fas’ an’ ‘ard, ‘‘ W’at for you touch 
me? ‘Ow dare you put your ’an’s on 
me?” 

An’ Tl say, ‘‘Dat was h’only one 
‘an’, Marie”; an’ I'll ol’ h’out de h’odder 
w'at was h’all twis’ h’upso I'll can’ h’open 
’eem; an’ Marie she jus’ say one word, 
an’ den ‘er two h’arms was roun’ my 
neck, an’— 

Well, dat’s Marie w’at teach me for 
speak de h’Anglish good like dat. 


see eem a 


Go’ome!” 





THE LITTLE 


BY MARY 


OSEPH BAYLEY and 
his wife Ann came 
riding down from 
Salem village. They 
had started from 
their home in New- 
bury the day before, 

ind had staid overnight with their rela- 
tive, Sergeant Thomas Putnam, in Salem 
village; they were on their way to the 
election in Boston. The road wound 
along through the woods from Salem to 
Lynn; it was some time since they had 
passed a house. 

May was nearly gone; the pinks 
the blackberry vines were in flower. All 
the woods were full of an indefinite and 
composite fragrance, made up of the 
breaths of myriads of green plants and 
seen and unseen blossoms, like a very 
bouquet of spring. The newly leaved 
trees cast shadows that were as much a 
part of the tender surprise of the spring 
as the new flowers. They flickered deli- 
eately before Joseph Bayley and his wife 
Ann on the grassy ridges of the road, 
but they did not remar’ them. Their 
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own fancies cast gigantic projections 
which eclipsed the sweet show of the 
spring and almost their own personali- 
ties. That year the leaves came out and 
the flowers bloomed in vain for the peo- 
ple in and about Salem village. There 
was an epidemic or disease of the mind 
that deafened and blinded to all save its 
own pains. 


Ann 


3avley on the pillion snuggled 
closely against her husband's back; her 
fearful eyes peered at the road around his 


shoulder. She was a young and hand- 
some woman; she had on her best mantle 
of sad-colored silk, and a fine black hood 
with a topknot, but she did not think of 
that. 

‘** Joseph, what is that in the road be- 
fore us?” she whispered, timorously 

He pulled up the horse with a great 
jerk. ‘‘ Where?” he whispered back. 

‘There! there! at the right; just be- 
yond that laurel thicket. "Tis somewhat 
black, an’ it moves. There! there! Oh, 
Joseph!” 

Joseph Bayley sat stiff and straight in 
his saddle, like a soldier; his face was 
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pale and stern, his eyes full of horror 
and defiance. 
‘See you it?” 
“There! now it moves. 


Ann whispered again 
W hat is it?” 

‘I see it,” said Joseph, in a loud, bold 
‘*An’ whatever it be, I will yield 
not to it; an’ neither will you, goodwife.” 

Ann reached around and caught at the 
reins. ‘‘ Let us go back,” she moaned, 
faintly. ‘*‘ Oh, Joseph, let us not pass 1t. 
My spirit faints within me 
among the laurel blooms. ‘Tis the black 
beast they tell of. Let us turn back, Jo 
seph, let us turn back!” 

‘Be still, woman!” returned her hus 
vand, jerking the reins from her hand. 
‘* What think ye ‘twould profit us to turn 
to Salem village? I trow if there 
be one black beast here, there be a full 
herd of them there. There is naught left 
but to ride past it as best we may. Sit 
fast, an’ listen you not to it, whatever it 
promise you.” Joseph looked down the 
road towards the laurel bushes, his mus- 
Ann hid 
Suddenly he 
shouted, with a great voice like a herald: 
‘““Away with ye, ye cursed beast! away 
with ye! We be not of your kind; we be 
gospel folk. We have naught to do with 
you or your master. Away with ye!” 

The horse leapt forward. There was a 
great cracking amongst the laurel bushes 
at the right, aglossy black back and some 
white horns heaved over them, then some 
black flanks plunged heavily out of sight. 

“Oh!” shrieked Ann, *‘ has it gone? 
Goodman, has it gone?” 

‘The Lord hath delivered us from the 
snare of the enemy,” answered Joseph, 
solemnly. 

“What looked it 
looked it like ?” 

‘Like no beast that was saved in the 
ark.” 

‘*Had it fiery eyes?” asked Ann, trem- 
bling. 

“Tis well you did not see them.” 

** Ride fast! oh, ride fast! Ann plead- 
ed, clutching hard at her husband's cloak. 
‘** It may follow on our track.” The horse 
went down the road at a quick trot. Ann 
kept peering back and starting at every 
sound in the woods. ‘* Do you mind the 
tale Samuel Endicott told last night?” she 
said, shuddering. 


voice, 


I see its back 


back 


cles now as tense as a bow. 


her face on his shoulder. 


like, Joseph, what 


‘How on his voyage 
to Barbadoes he, sitting on the windlass 
on a bright moonshining night, was shook 
violently, and saw the appearance of that 
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witch Goody Bradbury, with a white ea; 
and a white neck-cloth on her? 
dreadful tale.” 

“Tt was naught to the sight of Mer 
Lewis Sergeant Thomas Putnan 
daughter Ann, when they were set upo 
and nigh choked to death by Goody Prox 
tor. Know you that within a half-mil 
we must pass the Proctor house?” 

Ann gave a shuddering sigh. ‘‘I would 
I were home again'’ she moaned. ‘* They 
said ‘twas full of evil things, and that th: 
black man himself kept tavern there sinc: 
Goodman Proctor and his wife were in 
jail. Did you mind what Goodwife Put 
nam said of the black head, like a hog’s, 
that Goodman Perley saw at the keeping 
room window as he passed, and the rum 
bling noises, and the yellow birds that 
flew around the chimney and twittered in 
a psalm tune? Oh, Joseph, there is a yel 
low bird now in the birch-tree— see! see!” 

They had come into a little space where 
the woods were thinner. 
his horse forward. 

‘**We will not slack 
black nor any 
cried, in a valiant voice. 

There was a passing gleam of little yel 
low wings above the birch-tree. 

‘‘He has flown away,” said Ann 

‘Tis best to front them as you do 
goodman, but I have not the courage. 
That looked like a common yellow-bird.: 
his wings shone like gold. Think you it 
has gone forward to the Proctor house?” 

‘‘It matters not, so it but fly up before 
us,” said Joseph Bayley. 

He was somewhat older than Ann; fair- 
haired and fair-bearded, with blue eyes set 
so deeply under heavy brows that they 
looked black. His face was at once stern 
and nervous, showing not only the spirit of 
warfare against his foes, but the elements 
of strife within himself. 

They rode on, and the woods grew 
thicker; the horse’s hoofs made only a 
faint liquid pad on the mossy road. Sud- 
denly he stopped and whinnied. Ann 
clutched her husband’s arm; they sat 
motionless, listening; the horse whinnied 
again. 

Suddenly Joseph started violently, and 
stared into the woods on the left, and 
Ann also. A long defile of dark ever- 
greens stretched up the hill, with mys- 
terious depths of blue-black shadows be- 
tween them; the air had an eartliy damp- 
ness. 


It was 


and 


Joseph urged 


our pace for any 


beasts yellow birds,” hi 
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Joseph shook the reins fiercely over the 
,orse’s back, and shouted to him in a loud 
voice, 

‘*Did you see it?’ gasped Ann, when 
they were come into a lighter place. 
‘Was it not a black man?” 

‘‘Fear not; we have outridden him,” 
said her husband, setting his thin intense 
face proudly ahead. 

‘*T would we were safe home in New- 
bury,” Ann moaned. ‘‘I would we had 
never setout. Think you not Dr. Mather 
will ride back from Boston with us to 
keep the witches off? I will bide there 
forever, if he will not. I will never come 
this dreadful road again, else. What is 
that? Oh, what is that? °Tis a voice com- 
ing out of the woods like a great roar. 
Joseph! Whatis that? That was a black 
cat run across the road into the bushes. 
Twas a black cat. Joseph, let us turn 
back! No; the black man is behind us, and 
the beast. What shall we do? What shall 
wedo? Oh, oh, I begin to twitch like Ann 
and Mercy last night! My feet move, and 
[ cannot stop them! Now there is a pin 
thrust in my arm! Iam pinched! There 
are fingersat my throat! Joseph! Joseph!” 

‘‘Go to prayer, sweetheart,” shouted 
Joseph. ‘‘Goto prayer. Be not afraid. 
‘Twill drive them away. Away with ye, 
Goody Bradbury! Away, Goody Proctor! 
Go to prayer, go to prayer!” 

Joseph bent low in the saddle and 
lashed the horse, which sprang forward 
with a mighty bound; the green branches 
rushed in their faces. Joseph prayed in 
a loud voice. Ann clung to him con- 
vulsively, panting for breath. Suddenly 
they came out of the woods into a cleared 
space. 

“The Proctor house! the Proctor 
house!” Ann shrieked. ‘‘Mercy Lewis 
said ‘twas full of devils. What shall 
we do?” She hid her face on her hus- 
band’s shoulder, sobbing and praying. 

The Prector house stood at the left of 
the road; there were some peach-trees in 
front of it, and their blossoms showed in 
a pink spray against the gray unpainted 
walls. On one side of the house was the 
great barn, with its doors wide open; on 
the other, a deep ploughed field, with the 
plough sticking in a furrow. John Proc- 
tor had been arrested and thrown into jail 
for witchcraft in April, before his spring 
planting was done. 

Joseph Bayley reined in his horse op- 
posite the Proctor house. ‘‘Ann,” he 


whispered, and his whisper was full of 
horror. 

‘** What is it?” she returned, wildly. 

‘““Ann, Goodman Proctor looks forth 
from the chamber window, and Goody 
Proctor stands outside by the well, and 
they be both in jail in Boston.” Joseph's 
whole frame shook in a strange rigid 
fashion, as if his joints were locked. 
** Look, Ann!” he whispered. 

**T cannot.” 

‘* Look!” 

Ann turned her head. ‘‘ Why,” she 
said, and her voice was quite natural and 
sweet, it had even a tone of glad relief in 
it, “‘I see naught but a little maid in the 
door.” 

‘*See you not Goodman Proctor in the 
window?” 

‘‘Nay,” said Ann, smiling; ‘‘I see 
naught but the little maid in the door. 
She is in a blue petticoat, and she has a 
yellow head, but her little cheeks are pale, 
I trow.” 

‘**See you not Goodwife Proctor in the 
yard by the well?” asked Joseph. 

‘*Nay, goodman; I see naught but the 
little maid in the door. She has a fair 
face, but now she falls a-weeping. Oh, I 
fear lest she be all alone in the house.” 

‘IT tell you, Goodman Proctor and 
Goodwife Proctor be both there,” returned 
Joseph. ‘‘Think you I see not with my 
own eyes? Goodman Proctor has on a 
red cap, and Goodwife Proctor hoids a 
spindle.” He urged on the horse with a 
sudden cry. ‘‘ Now the prayers do stick 
in my throat,” he groaned. ‘‘I would 
we were out of this devil's nest!” 

‘*Oh, Joseph,” implored Ann, “ prithee 
wait a minute! The little maid is calling 
‘mother’ after me. Saw you not how 
she favored our little Susanna who died ? 
Hear her! There was naught there but 
the little maid. Joseph,I pray you, stop.” 

‘*Nay; Ill ride till the nag drops,” said 
Joseph Bayley, with a lash. ‘* This last 
be too much. I tell ye they be there, 
and they be also in jail. ‘Tis hellish 
work.” 

Ann said no more for a little space; a 
curve in the road hid the Proctor house 
from sight. Suddenly she raised a great 
ery. ‘Oh! oh!” she screamed, ‘‘’tis gone; 
‘tus gone from my foot !” 

Joseph stopped. ‘‘ What is gone?” 

‘*My shoe; but now I missed it from 
my foot. I must alight, and go back for 
it.” 
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THE LITTLE 
Joseph started the horse again. 
Ann caught at the reins. ‘‘Stop, 
goodman,” she cried, imperatively. ‘‘I 
tell you I must have my shoe.” 

‘And I tell you I'll stop for no shoe in 
this place, were it made of gold.” 

‘‘Goodman, you know not what shoe 
‘tis. "Tis one of my fine shoes, in which 
I have never taken steps. They have the 
crimson silk lacings. I have even carried 
them in my hand to the meeting-house on 
a Sabbath, wearing my old ones, and 
only put them on at the door. Think 
you I will lose that shoe? Stop the nag.” 

But Joseph kept on grimly. 

‘*Think you I will go barefoot or with 
one shoe into Boston ?” said Ann. ‘‘ Know 
you that these shoes, which were a present 
from my mother, cost bravely? I trow 
you will needs loosen your purse strings 
well before we pass the first shop in Bos- 
ton. Well, go on, an you will, when ’tis 
but a matter of my slipping down from 
the pillion and running back a few yards.” 

Joseph Bayley turned his horse about; 
but Ann remonstrated. 

‘‘Nay,” said she; ‘‘I want not to go 
thus. Iam tired of the saddle. I would 
like to feel my feet for a space.” 

Her husband looked around at her with 
wonder and suspicion. Dark thoughts 
came into his mind. 

She laughed. ‘‘ Nay,” said she, ‘‘ make 
no such face at me. I go not back to 
meet any black man nor sign any book. 
I go for my fine shoe with the crimson 
lacing.” 

“Tis but a moment since you were 
afraid,” said Joseph. ‘*‘ Have you no fear 
now’” His blue eyes looked sharply into 
hers. 

She looked back at him soberly and 
innocently. ‘‘In truth, I feel no such 
fear as I did,” she answered. ‘‘If I 
mistake not, your bold front and your 
prayers drove away the evil ones. I will 
say a psalm as I go, and I trow naught 
will harm me.” 

Ann slipped lightly down from the pil- 
lion, and pulled off her one remaining 
shoe and her stockings; they were her 
fine worked silk ones, and she could not 
walk in them over the rough road. Then 
she set forth very slowly, peering here 
and there in the undergrowth beside the 
road, until she passed the curve and the 
reach of her husband’s eyes. Then she 
gathered up her crimson taffeta petticoat 
and ran like a deer, with long graceful 
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leaps, looking neither to right nor left, 
straight back to the Proctor house. 

In the door of the house stood a tiny 
girl with a soft shock of yellow hair. 
She wore a little straight blue gown, and 
her baby feet were bare, curling over tlie 
sunny door-step. When she saw Ann 
coming she started as if to run; then she 
stood still, her soft eyes wary, her mouth 
quivering. 

Aun Bayley ran up quickly, and threw 
her arms around her, kneeling down on 
the step. ‘‘What is your name, little 
maid?” said she, in a loving, agitated 
voice. 

‘* Abigail Proctor,” replied the little 
maid, shyly, in her sweet childish treble. 
Then she tried to free herself, but Ann 
held her fast. 

‘*Nay, be not afraid, sweet,” said she. 
‘‘T love you. I once had a little maid 
like you for my own. Tell me, dear 
heart, are you all alone in the house ?” 

Then the child fell to crying again, and 
clung around Ann’s neck. 

‘* Ts there anybody in the house, sweet?” 
Ann whispered, fondling her and pressing 
the wet baby cheek to her own. 

‘*The constables came and took them,” 
sobbed the little maid. ‘‘They put my 
poppet down the well, and they pulled 
mother and Sarah down the road. They 
took father before that, and Mary Warren 
did jibe and point. The constables pull- 
ed Benjamin away too. I want my mo- 
ther.” 

‘* Your mother shall come again,” said 
Ann. ‘* Take comfort, dear little heart, 
they cannot have the will to keep her 
long away. There, there, I tell you she 
shall come. You watch in the door, and 
you will see her come down the road.” 

She smoothed back the little maid's 
yellow hair, and wiped the tears from her 
little face with a corner of her beautiful 
embroidered neckerchief. Then she saw 
that the face was all grimy with tears 
and dust, and she went over to the well, 
which was near the door, and drew a 
bucket of water swiftly with her strong 
young arms; then she wet the corner of 
the neckerchief and scrubbed the little 
maid's face, bidding her shut her eyes. 
Then she kissed her over and over. 

‘*Now you are sweet and clean,” said 
she. ‘Dear little heart, I have some 
sugar cakes in my bag for you, and then 
I must be gone.” 

The little maid looked at her eagerly, 
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E her cheeks were waxen, and the blue herself back from following. She heard 
f> veins showed in her full childish fore- the tramp of a horse’s feet beyond the 
“ head. Ann pulled some little cakes out curve; then it died away. She turned 
E of a red velvet satchel she wore at her about and went back to the house, with 
ip waist, and Abigail reached out for one the tears rolling over her cheeks; but she 
i with a hungry cry. The tears sprang to did not sob aloud, as she would have done 


| 


Ann’s eyes; she put the rest of the cakes 
in a little pile on the door-stone, and 


had her mother been near to hear. <A 
pitiful conviction of the hopelessness of 











watched the child eat. Then she gath- all the appeals of grief was stealing over 
ered her up in her arms. her childish mind. She had been alone 
y ‘*Good-by, sweetheart,” she said, kiss- in the house three nights and two days, ‘ 
i ing the soft trembling mouth, the sweet ever since her sister Sarah and her bro 
hollow under the chin, and the clinging ther Benjamin had been arrested for ‘ 
hands. ‘‘ Before long I shall come this witchcraft and carried to jail. Long ] 
way again, and do you stand in the door before that her parents, John and Eliza ] 
when I go past.” beth Proctor, had disappeared down the ‘ 
She put her down and hastened away, Boston road in charge of the constables. é 
but little Abigail ran after her. Ann None of the family was spared save this I 
stopped and knelt and fondled her again. little Abigail, who was deemed too young 1 
‘“Go back, deary,” she pleaded; “go and insignificant to have dealings with } 
back, and eat the sugar cakes.” Satan, and was therefore not thrown into I 
But this beautiful kind vision in the prison, but was left alone in the desolate ] 
crimson taffeta, with the rosy cheeks and Proctor house in the midst of woods said y 
; sweet black eyes looking out from the to be full of evil spirits and witches, to Fe 
i French hood, with the gleam of gold and die of fright or starvation as she might. t 
. ¥ delicate embroidery between the silken There was but little merey shown the p 
i a folds of her mantilla, with the ways like families of those accused of witcheraft. 
r iit her mother’s, was more to little deserted ‘Let some of Goody Proctor’s familiars t 
- i Abigail Proctor than the sugar cakes, al- minister unto the brat,” one of the con- (d 
ie f' though she was sorely hungry for them. stables had said, with a stern laugh, when 0 
i fy She stood aloof with pitiful determined Abigail had followed wailing after her t! 
> & eyes until Ann’s back was turned, then, brother and sister on the day of their ar- s] 
ye * as she followed, Ann looked around and rest. . c 
- | saw her and caught her up again. ‘*Yea,” said another; ‘‘she can send c 
a ‘*My dear heart, my dear heart,” she her yellow-bird or her black hog to keep h 
fi x said, and she was half sobbing, ‘‘now her company. I wot her tears will be h 
 ® must you go back, else I fear harm will soon dried.” e] 
“ come to you. My goodman is waiting Then the stoutly tramping horses had c 
‘e. for me yonder, and I know not what he borne out of sight and hearing the mock- s] 
“ will do or say. Nay; you must go back. ing faces of the constables; Sarah’s fair 
~ I would I could keep you, my little Su- agonized one turned backward toward her ty 
i sanna, but you must go back.” Ann Bay- little deserted sister, and Benjamin’s brave re 
? ley put the little maid down and gave youthful clamor of indignation. le 
a her a gentle push. ‘‘Go back,” she said, ‘**Let us loose!” Abigail heard him h 
+H smiling, with her eyes full of tears; ‘‘go shout; ‘‘let us loose, I tell ye! Ye be bi 
‘i back, and eat the sugar cakes.” fools, rather than we be witches; ye be n 
- f Then she sped on swiftly; as she near- fools and murderers! Let us loose, I tell fy 
: ed the curve in the road she thrust a hand ye!”’ fr 
j in her pocket, and drew forth a dainty And the little Abigail had waited long, n 
is shoe with dangling lacings of crimson thinking her brother’s words would pre- m 
t ; silk. She glanced around with a smile vail; but neither he nor Sarah returned, fo 
‘a ‘ and a backward wave of her hand; the and the sounds all died away, and she be 
A glowing crimson of her petticoat showed went back to the house sobbing. The n 
te d for a minute through the green mist of damp spring night was settling down in a Ww 
y . the undergrowth; then she disappeared. palpable mist, and the woods seemed full he 
i The little maid Abigail stood still in of voices. The little maid had heard hs 
. the road, gazing after her, her soft pink enough of the terrible talk of the day to A 
mouth open, her hands clutching at her fill her innocent head with vague super- T 
| blue petticoat, as if she would thus hold sstitious horror. She threw her little th 
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apron over her head and fled blindly 
through the woods, and now and then 
she fell down and bruised herself, and 
rose up lamenting sorely, with nobody to 
hear her. 

As soon as she was in the house she 
shut the doors, and barred them with the 
great bars that had been made as protec- 
tion against Indians, and now might wax 
useless against worse than savages, ac- 
cording to the belief of the colony. 

All night long the little maid shrieked 
and sobbed, and called on her father and 
her mother and her sister and her brother. 
Men faring in the road betwixt Boston 
and Salem village heard her with horror, 
and fled past with psalm and prayer and 
blood cold in their veins, and related the 
next day to the raging, terror- stricken 
people how at midnight the accursed 
Proctor house was full of flitting infernal 
lights, and howling with devilish spirits, 
with mayhap a death-dealing tale of some 
godly woman of the village who outrode 
their horses on a broomstick and disap- 
peared in the Proctor house. 

The next day the little maid unbarred 
the door, and stood there watching up and 
down the road for her mother or some 
other to come. But they came not, al- 
though she watched all day. That night 
she did not sob and call out; she had be- 
come afraid of her own voice, and dis- 
covered that it had no effect to bring her 
help. Then, too, early in the night, she 
heard noises about the house which fright- 
ened her, and made her think that per- 
chance the dreadful black beast of which 
she had heard them discourse was abroad. 

The next morning she found that the 
two horses and the cow and calf were 
gone from the barn; also that there was 
left scarce anything for her to eat in the 
house. There had been some loaves of 
bread, some boiled meat, and some cakes; 
now it was all gone, and also all the meal 
from the chest, and the potatoes and pork 
from the cellar. But for that last she did 
not care, since she was not old enough to 
make a fire and cook. She had left for 
food only a little cold porridge in a blue 
bowl, and that she ate up at once and had 
no more, and a little buttermilk in a crock, 
which, she being not over-fond of, served 
her longer. But that was all she had 
had for a day and a night, until Goodwife 
Ann Bayley gave her the sugar cakes. 
These she ate up at once on her return to 
the house. Then again she stood watch- 
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ing in the door, but nothing passed along 
the road save a partridge orasquirrel. It 
was accounted a bold thing for any solitary 
traveller to come this way, save awitch, and 
she, it was supposed, might find many com- 
rades in the woods beside the road and in 
the Proctor house, which was held to be 
a sort of devils’ tavern. But now no witch 
same, nor any of her uncanny friends, 
unless indeed the squirrel and the par- 
tridge were familiar demons in disguise. 
Nothing was too harmless and simple 
to escape that imputation of the devil’s 
mask. 

Abigail took her little pewter porrin- 
ger from the cupboard, and got herself a 
drink of water from the bucketful that 
Goodwife Bayley had drawn; then she 
stood on a stone, and peered into the well, 
leaning over the curb. Her poppet was 
in there, her dear rag doll that Sarah had 
made for her, and dressed in a beautiful 
silver brocade made from a piece of a 
wedding gown that was brought from 
England. One of the constables had 
eaught sight of little Abigail Proctor’s 
poppet, and being straightway filled with 
suspicion that it was an image whereby 
Goody Proctor afflicted her victims by 
proxy, had seized it and thrown it into 
the well. The other constables had chi‘l- 
den him for such rashness, saying it 
should have been carried to Boston, and 
produced as evidence at the trial; and 
little Abigail had shrieked out in a panic 
for her poppet. 

She could see nothing of it now, and 
she went back to her watching-place in 
the door. 

In the afternoon she felt sorely hungry 
again, and searched through the house 
for food; then she went out in the sun- 
ny fields behind the house, and found 
some honeysuckles on the rocks, and 
sucked the honey greedily from their fine 
horns. On her return to the house she 
found a corn-cob, which she snatched up 
and folded in her apron, and begun tend- 
ing. She sat down in the doorway in her 
little chair, which she dragged out of the 
keeping-room, and hugged the poor pop- 
pet close, and crooned over it. 

‘Be not afraid,” said she. ‘‘I’ll not 
let the black beast harm you; I promise 
you I will not.” 

That night she formed a new plan for 
her solace and protection in the lonely 
darkness. All the garments of her lost 
parents and sister and brother that she 
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could find she gathered together, and 
formed in a circle on the keeping-room 
floor; then she crept inside with her 
corn-cob poppet, and lay there hugging 
it all night. The next day she watched 
again in the door; but now she was weak 
and faint, and her little legs trembled so 
under her that she could not stand to 
watch, but sat in her little straight-back- 
ed chair, holding her poppet and peering 
forth wistfully. 

In the course of the day she made shift 
to creep out into the fields again, and 
lying flat on the sun-heated rocks, she 
sucked some more honey drops from the 
honeysuckles. She found, too, on the 
edge of the woods, some young winter- 
green leaves, and she even pulled some 
blue violets and ate them. But the deli- 
cate, sweet, and aromatic fare in the 
spring Jarder of nature was poor nourish- 
ment for a human baby. 

Poor little Abigail Proctor could scarce- 
ly creep home, still clinging fast to her 
poppet; scarcely lift herself into her chair 
in the door; scarcely crawl inside her 
fairy-ring of her loved ones’ belongings 
at night. She rolled herself tightly in 


an old cloak of her father’s, and it was a 


sweet and harmless outcome of the dread- 
ful superstition of the day, grafted on an 
innocent childish brain, that it seemed to 
partake of the bodily presence of her fa- 
ther, and protect her. 

All night long, as she lay there, her mo- 
ther cooked good meat and broth and 
sweet cakes, and she ate her fill of them; 
but in the morning she was too weak to 
turn her little body over. She could not 
get to her watching-place in the door, but 
that made little difference to her, for she 
did not fairly know that she was not 
there. It seemed to her that she sat in 
her little chair looking up the road and 
down the road; she saw the green branch- 
es weaving together, and hiding the sky 
to the northward and the southward ; she 
saw the flushes of white and rose in the 
flowering undergrowth; she saw the peo- 
ple coming and going. There were her 
father and mother now coming with store 
of food and presents for her, now follow- 
ing the constables out of sight. There 
was that fine pageant passing, as she had 
seen it pass once before, of the two magis- 
trates, their worshipful masters John Ha- 
thorne and Jonathan Corwin, with the 
marshal, constables, and aids, splendid 
and awe-inspiring in all their trappings 
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of office, to examine the accused in the 
Salem meeting-house. There were the 
ministers Parris and Noyes coming, with 
severe malignant faces, to question her 
mother as to whether she had afflicted 
Mary Warren, their former maid-servant, 
who was now bewitched. There went 
Benjamin, clamoring out boldly at his 
captors. There came Sarah with the pop- 
pet, which she had drawn out of the well, 
shaking the water from its silver bro- 
cade. 

All this the little maid Abigail Proctor 
saw through her half-delirious fancy as 
she lay weakly on the keeping-room floor, 
but she saw not the reality of her sister 
Sarah coming about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Sarah Proctor, tall and slender, in her 
limp bedraggled dress, with her fair se- 
vere face set in a circle of red shawl, 
which she had pinned under her chin, 
came resolutely down the road from Bos 
ton, driving a black cow before her with 
a great green branch. She was nearly 
fainting with weariness, but she set her 
dusty shoes down swiftly among the 
road weeds, and her face was as unyield 
ing as an Indian’s. 

When she came in sight of the Proctor 
house she stopped a second. ‘“ Abigail!” 
she called; ‘* Abigail!” 

There was no answer, and she went on 
more swiftly than before. When she 
reached the house she called again, ‘‘ Abi- 
gail!” but did not wait except while she 
tied the black cow, by a rope which was 
around her neck, to a peach-tree. Then 
she ran in, and found the little maid, her 
sister Abigail, on the floor in the keeping- 
room. 

She got down on her knees beside her, 
and Abigail smiled up in her face waver- 
ingly. She still thought herself in the 
door, and that she had just seen her sis- 
ter come down the road. 

‘* Abigail, what have they done to 
you?” asked Sarah, in a sharp voice; and 
the little maid only smiled. 

‘Abigail, Abigail, what is it?” Sarah 
took hold of the child’s shoulders and 
shook her; but she got no word back, 
only the smile ceased, and the eyelids 
drooped faintly. 

‘* Are you hungry, Abigail?” 

The little maid shook her head softly. 

‘It cannot be that,” said Sarah, as if 
half to herself; ‘‘there was enough in 
the house; but what is it? Abigail, look 
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at me; how long is it since you have eat- 
@»=6Abigail!” 

‘* Yesterday,” whispered the little maid, 
dreamily. 

‘‘ What did you eat then?” 

‘“Some posies and leaves out in the 
field.” 

‘‘ What became of all the bread that 
was baked, and the cakes, and the meat?” 

‘*T—have forgot.” 

‘No, you have not. Tell me, Abi- 
gail.” 

“The black beast came in the night 
and did eat it all up, and the cow, and 
calf, and the horses too.” 

‘“The black beast!’ 

‘‘T heard him in the night, and in the 
morning *twas—gone.” 

Sarah sprang up. ‘‘ Robbers and mur- 
derers!” she cried, in a fierce voice; but 
the little maid on the floor did not start, 
she shut her eyes again, and looked up 
and down the road. 

Sarah got a bucket quickly, and went 
out in the yard to the cow. Down on 
her knees in the grass she went and 
milked; then she carried in the bucket, 
strained the milk with trembling haste, 
and poured some into Abigail’s little pew- 
ter porringer. ‘‘She was wont to love it 
warm,” she whispered, with white lips. 

She bent close over the little maid, and 
raised her on one arm, while she put the 
porringer to her mouth. ‘‘ Drink, Abi- 
gail,” she said, with tender command. 
“Tis warm—the way you love it.” 

The little maid tried to sip, but shut 
her mouth, and turned her head with 
weak loathing, and Sarah could not com- 
pel her. She laid her back, and got a 
spoon and fed her a little, by dint of 
much pleading ‘to make her open her 
mouth and swallow. 

Afterwards she undressed her, and put 
her to bed in the south-front room, but 
the child was so uneasy without the ring 
of garments which she had arranged, that 
Sarah was forced to put them around her 
on the bed; then she fell asleep directly, 
and stood in her dream watching in the 
door. 

Sarah herself stood in the door, look- 
ing up and down the road. There was 
the sound of a galloping horse in the dis- 
tance; it came nearer and nearer. She 
went down to the road and stood wait- 
ing. The horse was reined in close to 
her, and the young man who rode him 
sprang off the saddle. 
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‘It is you, Sarah; you are safe home,” 
he cried, eagerly, and would have put 
his arm about her; but she stood aloof 
sternly. 

‘*For what else did you take me—my 
apparition?” she said, in a hard voice. 

‘* Sweetheart!” 

‘*Know you that I have but just come 
from the jail in Boston, where I have lain 
fast chained for witchcraft? See you my 
fine apparel with the prison air in it? 
Know you that they called me a witch, 
and said that I did afflict Mary Warren, 
and the rest? I marvel not that you 
kept your distance, David Carr; I might 
perchance have hurt you, and they might 
have accused you, since you were in fel- 
lowship with a witch. I marvel not at 
that. I would have no harm come to 
you, though far greater than this came to 
me, but wherefore did you let my little 
sister Abigail starve? That can I not 
suffer, coming from you, David.” 

The young man took her in his arms 
with a decided motion; and indeed she 
did not repulse him, but began to weep. 

‘*Sarah,” said he, earnestly, ‘‘I was in 
Ipswich. I knew naught of you and 
Benjamin being cried out upon until 
within this hour, when I returned home, 
and my mother told me. I knew not 
you were acquitted, and was on my way 
to Boston to you when I saw you at the 
gate. And as for Abigail, 1 knew naught 
at all; and so ’twas with my mother, for 
she but now wept when she said the poor 
little maid had been taken with the rest. 
But you mean not that, sweetheart; she 
has not been let to starve?” 

“They stole away the food in the 
night,” said Sarah, ‘‘and the horses and 
the cow and calf. I found the cow stray- 
ing in the woods but now, on my way 
home, and drove her in and milked her; 
but Abigail would take scarce a spoonful 
of the warm milk. She has had but lit- 
tle to eat for three days, and has been 
distracted with fear, being left alone. 
She has ever been but a delicate child, 
and now I fear she has a fever on her, 
and will die, with her mother away.” 

‘*T will go for my mother, sweetheart,” 
said David Carr, eagerly. 

“Bring her under’ cover of night, 
then,” said Sarah; ‘‘else she may be sus- 
pected if she come to this witch tavern, 
as they call it. Oh, David, think you she 
will come? I am in a sore strait.” 

“TI will bring her without fail, sweet, 
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358 HARPER'S NEW 
and a flask of wine also, and needments 
for the little maid,” cried David. ‘‘Only 
do you keep up good heart. Perchance, 
sweet, the child will amend soon, and the 
others be soon acquit. Nay, weep not, 
poor lass! poor lass! Thou hast me, what- 
ever else fail thee, poor solace though 
that be, and I will fetch thee my mother 
right speedily. She has ever set great 
store by the little maid, and knows much 
about ailments; and I doubt not they will 
be soon acquit.”’ 

‘*They say my mother will,” answered 
Sarah, tearfully; ‘‘and Benjamin is ac- 
quit now, but had best keep for a season 
out of Salem village. But my father will 
not be acquit; he has spoken his mind too 
boldly before them all.” 

‘* Nay, sweetheart,” said David Carr, 
mounting, *‘’twill all have passed soon; 
’tis but a madness. Go in to the little 
maid, and be of good comfort.” 

Sarah went sobbing into the house, but 
her face was quite calm when she stood 
over little Abigail. The child was stiil 


asleep, and she could arouse her only for 
a little to take a few spoonfuls of milk; 
then she turned her head on the pillow 
with weary obstinacy, and shut her eyes 


again. She still held the poor little corn- 
cob poppet fast. 

Sarah washed herself, braided her hair, 
and changed her prison dress for a clean 
blue linen one; then she sat beside Abi- 
gail, and waited for David Carr and his 
mother, who came within an hour. Good- 
wife Carr was renowned through Salem 
village for her knowledge of medicinal 
herbs and her nursing. She had a gentle 
sobriety and decision of manner which 
stood her firmly in her neighbors’ confi- 
dences, they seeing how she abode firmly 
in her own, and arguing from that. Then 
she had too the good fortune to have made 
no enemies, consequently her ability had 
not incurred for her the suspicion of be- 
ing a witch. 

Goodwife Carr brought a goodly store 
of healing herbs, of bread and cakes and 
meat, and she brewed drinks, and bent 
her face, pale and soberly faithful, in 
her close white cap, untiringly over Abi- 
gail Proctor. But the little maid never 
arose again. A fever, engendered by star- 
vation and fright and grief, had seized 
upon her, and she lay in the bed with her 
little corn-cob baby a few days longer, 
and then died. 

They made a little straight white gown 
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for her, Sarah and Goodwife Carr, and 
dressed her in it, after washing her and 
smoothing her yellow hair; and she lay. 
looking longer and older than in life, all 
set about with flowers—pinks and lilacs 
and roses—from Goodwife Carr’s garden, 
until she was buried. And they had the 
Ipswich minister come for the funeral, 
for David Carr cried out in a fury that 
Minister Parris, who had prosecuted this 
witchcraft business, was her murderer. 
and blood would flow from her little body 
if he stood beside it, and that it was the 
same with Minister Noyes; and Sarah 
Proctor’s pale face had flushed up fierce 
ly in assent. 

The morning after the little maid Abi 
gail Proctor was buried, Joseph Bayley 
and his wife Ann came riding down the 
road from Boston, and they were in brave 
company, and needed to have but little 
fear of witches; for the great minister 
Cotton Mather rode with them, his Excel- 
lency the Governor of the colony, two 
worshipful magistrates, and two other 
ministers—all on their way to a witch 
trial in Salem. 

And as they neared the Proctor house 
there was much discourse concerning it 
and the inmates thereof, many strange 
and dreadful accounts, and much godly 
denunciation. And as they reached the 
curve in the road they came suddenly in 
sight of a young man and a tall fair 
maid standing together at the side by 
some white-flowering bushes. And Sarah 
Proctor, even with her little sister Abi- 
gail dead and her parents in danger of 
death, was smiling for a second’s space in 
David Carr’s face, for the love and hope 
in tragedy that make God possible, and 
the selfishness of love that makes life 
possible, were upon her in spite of herself. 

But when she saw the cavaleade ap- 
proaching, saw the gleam of rich rai- 
ment, and heard the tramp and jingling, 
the smile faded straightway from her 
face, and she stood behind David in the 
white alder bushes. And David stood 
before her, and gazed with a stern and 
defiant scowl at the gentry as they passed 
by. And the great Cotton Mather gazed 
back at that beautiful white face rising 
like another flower out of the bushes, and 
he speculated with himself if it were the 
face of a witch. 

But Goodwife Ann Bayley thought 
only on the little maid in the door. And 
when they came to the Proctor house she 











leaned eagerly from the pillion, and she 
smiled and kissed her hand. 

‘Why do you thus, Ann?” her hus- 
band asked, looking about at her. 

‘See you not the little maid in the 
door?” she whispered low, for fear of the 
goodly company. ‘‘I trow she looks 
better than she did. The roses are in her 
cheeks, and they have combed her yellow 
hair, and put a clean white gown on her. 
She holds a little doll, too.” 
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‘**T see nobody,” said Joseph Bayley, 
wonderingly. 

‘‘Nay, but she stands there. I never 
saw aught shine like her hair and her 
white gown; the sunlight lies full in the 
door. See! see! she is smiling! I trow 
all her griefs be well over.” 

The cavalcade passed the Proctor house, 
but Goodwife Ann Bayley’s sweet face 
was turned backward until it was out of 
sight, towards the little maid in the door. 
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F Hawthorne's life after graduation 
Q) I shall not attempt to write fully, 
though I had ample knowledge of his per- 
sonal, political, and literary career. The 
facts essential to a biography have al- 
ready been given in his own Note-Books, 
edited by Mrs. Hawthorne; and in the 
full and interesting Biography of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne and his Wife,by their 
son; to say nothing of the sketches of the 
romance-writer by Lathrop, Curtis, James, 
Fields, Stoddard, Loring, and others. But, 
however much may have been written 
upon this subject, there remain unrecord- 
ed many incidents, the recital of some of 
which may be acceptable to those readers 
who prize every fresh fact concerning 
this author of superlative power and 
fame. 

If at any time I should repeat what 
has already been published by others, ex- 
cept for the purpose of giving some addi- 
tional facts pertinent thereto, the repeti- 
tion will be unintentional. 

I am not a critic, and therefore shall 
not venture upon an analysis of Haw- 
thorne’s writings—a task which many 
pens abler than mine have already es- 
sayed, and which critics yet unborn will 
doubtless contribute to the literature of 
the future. Nor shall I attempt to write 
a biography of the romance-writer—a 
work already fully accomplished in the 
publications just mentioned. These were 
admirable, each in its way; and recently 
they have been supplemented by the Life 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, by Moncure D. 


Conway, a volume I have read with much 
interest, though he seems to me to have 
been quite too severe and unjust in his 
criticism of Hawthorne for having writ- 
ten the Life of Franklin Pierce, and for 
his own opinions on the subject of sla- 
very. Had Mr. Conway known the charm 
of Pierce’s warm-heartedness, and his de- 
voted friendship for Hawthorne, he could 
have better understood that it would have 
been hard for the latter to withhold the 
use of his voice and pen in promoting the 
interests of his early friend. 

If Mr. Conway had regarded the prob- 
lem of disunion as did all parties except 
the pronounced abolitionists previous to 
the civil war, he might have been more 
charitable in his judgment of both Pierce 
and Hawthorne. 

In the first decade after Hawthorne 
left college he formed several plans of 
life, one of which was that of entering his 
uncle Manning’s counting-house. In one 
of his letters to me he spoke of this as a 
settled purpose, but his repugnance to 
commercial life was such that the plan 
was ultimately abandoned, and he re- 
lapsed into the state of partial inaction 
which so often results from unsettled 
plans. 

It is well known that soon after grad- 
uating he prepared for the press a little 
volume of tales, entitled Seven Tales of 
my Native Land. The publisher who 
engaged to bring out the book was so dil- 
atory that at last Hawthorne, becoming 
impatient and dissatisfied with the ex- 
cuses given, peremptorily demanded the 
return of the manuscript. The publisher, 
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aroused to a sense of his duty, and 
ashamed of his broken promises, apolo- 
gized, and offered to proceed with the 
work at once; but Hawthorne was inex- 
orable; and though, as he wrote me at 
the time, he was conscious of having 
been too harsh in his censures, he would 
not recede, and he burnt the manuscript 
in a mood half savage, half despairing. 
As L expressed to him perhaps too strong- 
ly my regret for this proceeding, he did 
not, when Fanshawe was published, con- 
fide to me the fact. Hearing, though, of 
the publication, I procured a copy, and 
subsequently mentioned it to Hawthorne. 
He had meantime become dissatisfied 
with the book, and he called in and de- 
stroyed all the copies he could reach. At 
his request, I burnt my copy, and we 
never alluded to Fanshawe afterwards. 
It was at this time, I think, that he be- 
came utterly disheartened, and though 
conscious of possessing more than ordi- 
nary literary talent, he almost aban- 
doned all expectation of success as an 
author. 

In one of his letters to me, after rela- 
ting some of his disappointments, he com- 
pared himself to one drifting helplessly 
toward a cataract, and closed with these 
despairing words; ‘‘I’m a doomed man, 
and over I must go.” 

Happily the despondent mood was not 
permanent, and he continued to write, 
though subjected to frequent disappoint- 
ments. He was a contributor for a little 
while to a magazine published, I believe, 
in New York. The compensation was 
small, and even that the publisher pro- 
fessed his inability to pay; so Haw- 
thorne stopped his contributions and 
withdrew. 

At the parting a characteristic incident 
occurred. The editor begged for a mass 
of manuscript in his possession, as yet 
unpublished, and it was scornfully be- 
stowed. ‘““Thus,” wrote Hawthorne, 
‘has this man, who would be considered 
a Mzcenas, taken from a penniless writer 
material incomparably better than any 
his own brain can supply.” And he 
closed with a bitter malediction upon the 
grasping editor. 

He had the experience of being more 
than once deceived by those who pro- 
fessed to have the power and wish to be- 
friend him. A young man, with some 
means and greater aspirations, com- 
menced the publication of a literary 


newspaper in Boston, and offered Haw- 
thorne the position of co-editor. Another 
person, backed by a rich father, supplant 
ed Hawthorne, who was civilly bowed 
out, and the newspaper, after a brief and 
sickly life, expired. 

In the Hawthorne Biography there ap- 
peared several old and carelessly written 
letters of my own, answers to some of 
Hawthorne’s that were long since de- 
stroyed, at his request. 

These letters I should hardly have re 
produced except for the purpose of show- 
ing that Hawthorne was at times quite 
despairing, and in need of all the encour 
agement his friends could give. 

The following extracts from my an 
swers just mentioned will indicate suffi 
ciently the tenor of his letters therein re 
ferred to. 


Aveusta, Oct. 16, 1836 

DEAR Hatu,—I have a thousand things to 
say to you, but can’t say more than a hun- 
dredth part of them.... 

You have the blues again. Don’t give up 
to them, for God’s sake, and your own, and 
mine, and everybody’s. Brighter days will 
come, and that within six months.... 

See what I have written for the Boston 
Post, and tell me is it best to send it? 

“Tt is a singular fact that of the few Amer- 
ican writers by profession, one of the very 
best is a gentleman whose name has ever 
yet been made public, though his writings are 
extensively and favorably known. 

“We refer to Nathaniel Hawthorne, Esq., 
of Salem, the author of the Gentle Boy, ihe 
Gray Champion, etc., etc., all productions of 
high merit, which have appeared in the an- 
nuals and magazines of the last three or four 
years. 

“Liberally educated, but bred to no profes- 
sion, he has devoted himself exclusively to 
literary pursuits, with an ardor and success 
which will, erelong, give him a high place 
among the scholars of this country. 

“His style is classical and pure; his imagi- 
nation exceedingly delicate and fanciful, and 
through all his writings there runs a vein of 
sweetest poetry. 

“Perhaps we have no writer so deeply im- 
bued with the early literature of America, or 
who can so well portray the times and man- 
ners of the Puritans. 

“ Hitherto Mr. Hawthorne has published no 
work of magnitude; but it is to be hoped that 
one who has shown such unequivocal evidence 
of talent will soon give to the world some pro- 
duction which shall place him in a higher rank 
than can be obtained by one whose efforts are 
confined to the sphere of magazines and an- 
nuals.” 

This is not satisfactory by any means, and 








vet it may answer the purpose of attracting 
attention to your book when it comes out. 
Tt is not what I wish it were, nor can I make 
t 80. Yours ever, H. BrRIDGE.* 


Aveusta, Oct. 22, 1836 

DeaR Hatu,—I have just received your 
ast, and do not like its tone at all. There is 
a kind of desperate coolness about it that 
seems dangerous. I fear that you are too 
vood a subject for suicide, and that some day 
ou will end your mortal woes on your own 
responsibility. 

However, I wish you to refrain till next 
hursday, when I shall be in Boston, Deo 
rolente. 

I am not in a very good mood myself just 
now, and am certainly unfit to write or 
think. 

Be sure to come and meet me in Boston. 

Yours truly, H. BrIpGE. 


Aveusta, Dec. 25, 1836. 

DEAR HAWTHORNE,—On this Christmas 
day I am writing up my letters. Yours 
comes first. 

I am sorry that you did not get the maga- 
zine, because you wanted it. Not that I think 
it very important to you. You will have 
more time for your book.... 

Whether your book will sell extensively 
may be doubtful; but that is of small impor- 
tance in the first one you publish. At all 
events, keep up your spirits till the result is 
ascertained ; and, my word for it, there is more 
honor and emolument in store for you from 
your writings than you imagine. The bane of 
your life has been self-distrust. This has kept 
you back for many years, which, if you had 
improved by publishing, would long ago have 
given you what you must now wait a short 
time for. It may be for the best, but I 
doubt it. 

I have been trying to think what you are 
so miserable for. Although you have not 
much property, you have good health and 
powers of writing which have made and can 
still make you independent. 

Suppose you get “but $300 per annum” 
for your writings. You can, with economy, 
live upon that, though it would be a tight 
squeeze. You have no family dependent on 
you, and why should you “borrow trou- 
ble” ? 

This is taking the worst view of your case 
that if can possibly bear. It seems to me 
that you never look at the bright side with 
any hope or confidence. It is not the philos- 
ophy to make one happy. 


* This letter was written at the fime when I 
had just intervened to procure the publication of 
Twice-told Tales, without Hawthorne’s knowledge 
of my agency in the matter. 

Within the six months’ limit the book came out, 
and brighter days did come; but I could not then 
tell him the grounds of my confidént prediction. 
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I expect next summer to be full of money, 
a part of which shall be heartily at your ser- 
vice if it comes.... 

And so Frank Pierce is elected Senator. 
There is an instance of what a man can do 
for himself by trying. With no very remark- 
able talents, he, at the age of thirty-four, fills 
one of the highest stations in the nation. He 
is a good fellow, and I rejoice at his success. 
He can do something for you perhaps. The 
inclination he certainly has. Have you heard 
from him lately? Yours ever, 

H. BRIDGE. 


Aveusta, February 1, 1837. 

Dear HAWTHORNE,—So your book is in 
press, and will soon be out. Thank God, the 
plunge will be made at last. I am sure it 
will be for good.... 

I coincide perfectly with you touching the 
disparity between a writer’s profits and a 
publisher’s. It is hard that you should do so 
much and receive so little from The Token. 
You say an editorship would save you. I tell 
you that within six months you may have an 
editorship in any magazine in the country if 
you desire it. I wish to God that I could im- 
part to you a little of my own brass. You 
would then dash into the contest of literary 
men, and do honor to yourself and to your 
country in a short time. But you never will 
have confidence enough in yourself, though 
you will have fame.... 


Yours truly, HORACE. 


Avevusta, May 24, 1837 

DEAR HAWTHORNE,—I am rejoiced that 
your last gives me reason to expect that ‘you 
will pay me a visit soon. When you come, 
make your arrangements so that you can stay 
two or three months here. I have a great 
house to myself, and you shali have the run 
of it. 

I received a letter two days ago from Pierce, 
dated May 2d, requesting me to ascertain ex- 
actly how matters were relating to the Ex- 
ploring Expedition. I have written Pierce, 
advising him to inquire of the Secretary of 
the Navy if there is any vacancy, and recom- 
mending you for it. 

It might be well to put your papers on file 
in his office, in case you should be a candi- 
date for one of the editorships of the maga- 
zine. 

It is of no use for you to feel blue. I tell 
you that you will be in a good situation next 
winter instead of “under a sod.” Pierce is 
interested for you, and can make some ar- 
rangement, I know. An editorship or a 
clerkship at Washington he can and will 
obtain. So courage, and au diable with your 
“sods”! 

I have something to say to you upon mar- 
riage and about Goodrich, and a thousand 
other things. I shall be inclined to quarrel 
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with you if you do not come, and that will be 
a serious business for you, for my wrath is 
dreadful. Good-by till I see you here. 

Yours truly, H. BRIDGE. 


These letters in some measure indicate 
the despondenecy to which Hawthorne 
was subject at this the turning-point in 
his literary career. In his secluded life 
he neither had nor sought new friends 
who could have aided and encouraged 
him, and his life wore away with little 
apparent promise. Still he continued to 
write for the small sums he received in 
cash or promises, as well as for the plea- 
surable excitement of composition, and 
with the growing hope of future success. 


VIII. 


Besides writing tales for different re- 
views and magazines, Hawthorne con- 
tributed many articles to The Token, an 
annual published by Mr. 8. G. Goodrich. 
A few years later he was employed by 
that publisher to write some of the ‘‘ Pe- 
ter Parley” books. He received but 
small compensation for any of this lit- 
erary work, for he lacked the knowledge 
of business and the self-assertion neces- 
sary to obtain even the moderate remu- 
neration vouchsafed to writers fifty years 
ago. It would be amusing, if it were 
not exasperating, to observe the patroniz 
ing tone of Mr. Goodrich when, as late 
as September, 1836, he wrote to Haw- 
thorne: ‘* Your letter and the two folios 
of Universal History were received some 
days ago. I like the history pretty well. 
I shall make it do.” See Biography of 
Hawthorne, vol. i., page 138. The book 
certainly did, for its sale went above a 
million long ago, though it is my impres- 
sion that the author received only $100 
for the work. 

A letter of S.G. Goodrich to Haw- 
thorne, dated January 19, 1830—see Haw- 
thorne Biography, vol. i., page 131— 
shows that Mr. Goodrich had then in his 
hands the manuscript of a proposed book 
of Hawthorne's. He says in relation to 
it, ‘‘On my return to Boston in April, I 
will use my influence to induce a pub- 
lisher to take hold of the work, who will 
give it a fair chance of success.” 

In a letter of Hawthorne's to Good- 
rich, dated May 6, 1830, given in Derby's 
Fifty Years among Authors and Pub- 
lishers, page 113, the former speaks of the 
‘* Provincial Tales,” adding, ‘‘ Such being 
the title I propose to give to my volume.” 


Whatever may have been the causes 
for delay, the fact remains that the vo] 
ume, under the altered title of Twic 
told Tales, did not appear until 1837 
seven years after the manuscript—in part 
at least—was first in Mr. Goodrich’s pos 
session. 

From time to time I heard of this in 
tended publication, and constantly en 
couraged Hawthorne to bring out the 
volume. But I hesitated to intervene 
without his sanction; and that would 
not have been given to any course in 
volving possible loss to me. At last 
however, having become convinced that 
my friend was being deluded by false 
hopes, I wrote to Mr. Goodrich, and 
asked if there was any pecuniary obsta 
cle in the way of the publication, add 
ing, if that were the cause of the delay, 
I would obviate it by guaranteeing the 
publisher against loss. As I was a stran 
ger to him, I proffered Boston references. 
The following was his answer: 


Boston, Oct. 20, 1836. 

DEAR S1R,—-I received your letter in regard 
to our friend Hawthorne. It will cost about 
$450 to print 1000 volumes in good style. I 
have seen a publisher, and he agrees to pub- 
lish it if he can be guaranteed $250, as an ulti- 
mate resort against loss. If you will find that 
guaranty, the thing shall be put immediately 
in hand. 

I am not now a publisher, but I shall take 
great interest in this work; and I do not 
think there is any probability that you will 
ever be called upon for a farthing. The gen- 
erous spirit of your letter is a reference. I 
only wish to know if you will take the above 
risk. The publication will be solely for the 
benefit of Hawthorne, he receiving ten per 
cent. on the retail price—the usual terms. 

I am, yours respectfully, 
8. G. GoopricH. 

Horatio Brings, Esq., Augusta, Me. 


I gave the required guaranty at once, 
stipulating only that the affair should 
be concealed from Hawthorne, for I was 
sure he would object to the publica- 
tion if he were informed of my action in 
the premises: Mr. Goodrich assented to 
this stipulation, and in due time the book 
came out. 

There is reason to suppose that he mag- 
nified his own, part in the matter, for 
while the volume was going through the 
press, Hawthorne told me that he intend- 
ed to dedicate it to Mr. Goodrich, in rec- 
ognition of his services in that regard. 

Knowing that this would bring the 














parties into a false attitude toward each 
other, I cautioned Hawthorne against 
this proposed dedication, as appears in a 
forgotten letter of mine, published in the 
Hawthorne Biography, vol. i., page 148. 
Having learned from Mr. Goodrich, 
some months after Twice-told Tales ap- 
peared, that its sales had satisfied the 
cuaranty, I told Hawthorne of my unau- 
thorized intervention, as it was clearly 
right that he should know the extent of 
his obligation to the publisher. 

The letter of Mr. Goodrich just quoted 
vill interest some readers, as showing 
the cost of printing books, and the com- 
parative avails to author and publisher, 
in 1836. The retail price of Twice-told 
Tales was, I believe, one dollar. From 
the $1000 first obtained, after deducting 
the cost of printing—$450—and the au- 
thor’s share—$100—there would remain 
to the publisher and the retail book- 
seller $450.. For any copies printed in 
excess of the first thousand, the cost to 
the publisher would be much less, while 
the author’s percentage would remain 
the same. This in a case where the pub- 
lisher was assured against loss. How 
different would have been Hawthorne’s 
encouragement had he commenced his 
literary work in this decade! 

The success of Twice-told Tales was 
not pecuniarily great at first, but in this 
country, and still more in England, 
where Hawthorne was promptly and 
highly appreciated, the book established 
his right to a place among living authors 
of recognized power. 

The cloud had lifted at last, and he 
never afterwards wholly despaired of 
achieving success as a writer. There 
were times, however, when he felt une- 
qual to the effort of writing even a let- 
ter, saying that he ‘‘ detested a pen.” 

Fortunately his habits were inexpen- 
sive,and his abhorrence of debt nerved 
him to retain his independence in the 
darkest seasons. 

Several letters of my own (hereinbefore 
given, and quite forgotten until they ap- 
peared in the Hawthorne Biography) 
show that I was constantly advising him 
to cease publishing in magazines and an- 
nuals, and to bring out his writings in 
the form of volumes only. By this meth- 
od he could free himself from the neces- 
sity of offering his productions piecemeal 
to editors, a process repulsive to his sen- 
sitive spirit. 
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Early in 1837 General Pierce, believing 
that Hawthorne would be benefited by 
an entire change of his surroundings, 
suggested to him the plan of joining the 
contemplated Exploring Expedition to the 
South Sea as its historian. The project 
pleased him, and for three or four months 
an active correspondence on the subject 
was maintained by Hawthorne, Pierce, 
and the present writer. Several letters 
of General Pierce and myself, addressed 
to Hawthorne, and republished in the 
Hawthorne Biography, pp. 152 to 162, re- 
fer to the efforts made to bring about the 
desired arrangement. 

This expedition was primarily organ- 
ized under the plan of J. N. Reynolds, 
Esq., a man of some scientific reputation 
and great energy of character, who was 
to be the ruling spirit of the enterprise. 

A squadron under the command of 
Commodore Ap Catesby Jones, composed 
of the frigate Macedonian, three brigs, 
and a store-ship, was put in commission 
for this exploring duty; and a large sci- 
entific corps, with Reynolds at its head, 
was provided for. 

At that time I was spending the winter 
in Washington, and I did what I could 
to secure for Hawthorne the office he de- 
sired. My friend and townsman, Hon. 
R. Williams, was chairman of the Senate 
Naval Committee, and, of course, was in- 
fluential at the Navy Department. He 
cordially co-operated with Pierce and Cil- 
ley, backed by the rest of the Maine and 
New Hampshire delegations, in the effort 
to secure Hawthorne’s appointment. 
With the influences at work, there was a 
good prospect of success, when naval and 
scientific jealousy interrupted the pro- 
gramme. 

The ery of economy was raised, the 
vessels were ordered to other duty, and 
Reynolds’s ambitious project suddenly 
collapsed, so far as he was concerned. 

The expedition was reorganized the 
next year, and Lieutenant — afterwards 
Rear-Admiral—W ilkes was ordered to its 
command. Meantime Hawthorne's pros- 
pects had brightened with the success of 
Twice-told Tales, and he ceased to care 
for duty in the expedition. 

Had his aspirations in that direction 
been successful, the current of his life 
would have been strangely disturbed, and 
his later writings would, I think, have 
taken on an entirely different coloring. 
Whether for the better, who shall say? 
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In 1839 Hawthorne was appointed 
weigher and gauger in the Boston Cus- 
tom-house, which office he held until 1841. 

In that year, having previously become 
engaged to Miss Sophia A. Peabody, he 
joined the colony at Brook Farm, where 
he lived for several months as co-laborer, 
and especially as an interested inquirer 
into the social experiment then and there 
in progress. 

I drove out from Boston two or three 
times to see Hawthorne at Brook Farm. 
He had a small room, simply furnished, 
and with very few books visible. He 
was apparently enjoying himself, curi- 
ously observing the odd phase of life 
around him, and while having little 
faith in the success of the social experi- 
ment, doing his full share to secure it. 
At the same time he was disposed to get 
such amusement as he might from his 
surroundings. I remember that he boast- 
ed of having driven into Boston with the 
farmer in the farm wagon, carrying a 
calf to market. 

I remember also his glee in telling of 
his strictly enforcing the rules for early 
rising by blowing the horn long and 
loud at five o’clock in the morning, much 
to the discomfort of the drowsy members 
of the family. But enough of Brook 
Farm; it has been fully portrayed in many 
publications. 

IX. 

Immediately after his marriage, in 1842, 
Hawthorne went to reside in the ‘Old 
Manse” at Concord, where his life for 
three years was restfuland happy. Full 
of enjoyment in his home and family, he 
was only troubled by narrow means, 
which were all the more annoying be- 
cause those who owed him money enough 
to make life comfortable would not (doubt- 
less some of them could not) pay their 
debts. In this quiet retreat he occupied 
himself in writing tales, with gardening, 
boating, and occasionally in receiving 
friends. 

Several times Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorne 
kindly urged me to visit them at the ‘‘ Old 
Manse,” and I was always received with 
the most cordial hospitality. Their life 
at Concord has been so fully and so beau- 
tifully described by Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
in the biography of his father and mo- 
ther, not only in his own narration, but 
in their charming letters therein given, 
that it is perhaps needless for me to add 
anything to that recital. Let me say, 


however, that I was early impressed with 
the conviction that their marriage was a 
congenial and most happy one. By thx 
delicate health of Mrs. Hawthorne sly 
was all the more endeared to her manly 
husband, and in return she gave him a 
wealth of confidence, admiration, and 
love. The union was most fortunate for 
both, and the only drawback to their 
happiness came in the sharp econom) 
requisite for living within their income. 

The small and uncertain receipts from 
his literary work, as well as his “disap 
pointments.in money expected from thre: 
or four sources,” made Hawthorne “sigh 
for the regular monthly payments at the 
Custom-house,” and led him to wish fo 
the Salem Post-office, his appointment to 
which his friends in that town and else 
where zealously, though in vain, sought 
to procure for him. 

In 1845 Hawthorne, besides preparing 
for the press the second series of Twice 
told Tales, edited the Journal of an Af- 
rican Cruiser. 

The origin of that little volume was 
this: Early in 1843 I was attached to a 
ship of war under orders to the west 
coast of Africa. Hawthorne suggested 
the plan of my taking such notes as 
would give me material for a few articles 
in the Democratic Review. This plan 
was afterwards, by his advice, changed to 
that of publishing the notes in a book. 
I assented to the change on the condition 
that he should take the trouble of editing 
and bringing out the volume, and with 
the further condition that he should have 
the copyright and the sole profit of the 
publication. 

The letters next following evince the 
great interest he took in this project, 
more on my account than on his own. 
They also set forth his views as to the 
best mode for successful journalizing, and 
they show conclusively that his life was 
a very happy one in the ‘“‘Old Manse.” 


Concorp, March 23, 1843 
Dear Brip@r,—lI see by the newspapers 
that you have had the good fortune to under- 
go a tremendous storm.* Good fortune I call 
it, for I should be very glad to go through the 


* The storm here spoken of refers to a violent 
gale and blinding snow-storm off the coast of New 
Hampshire, in which the Saratoga (on her way from 
Portsmouth to New York, previous to the African 
cruise) was in imminent peril, and only escaped total 
shipwreck by our cutting away the masts and an- 
choring on a rocky lee shore. 
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same scene myself if I were sure of getting safe 
to dry land at last. I did not know of your 
having sailed, else I might have been under 
great apprehensions on your account; but, as 
it happened, I have only to offer my congratu- 
lations. I hope you were in a condition to 
ok at matters with a philosophic eye, not 
seasick nor too much frightened. A staff-offi- 
cer, methinks, must be more uncomfortable in 

, storm than the sea officers. Taking no part 

the struggle against the winds and the 
waves, he feels himself more entirely at their 
mercy. Perhaps a description of the tempest 
may form a good introduction to your series of 
urticles in the Democratic. 

I returned from my visit to Salem on Wed- 
nesday last. My wife went with me as far as 
Boston. I did not come to see you because I 
was very short of cash, having been disap- 
pointed in money that I expected from three 
or four sources. My difficulties of this sort 
sometimes make me sigh for the regular mouth- 
ly payments at the custom-house. The system 
of slack payments in this country is most 
abominable, and ought of itself to bring upon 
us the destruction foretold by Father Miller. 
It is impossible for any individual to be just 
and honest and true to his engagements when 
it is a settled principle of the community to be 
always behindhand. I find no difference in 
anybody in this respect. All do wrong alike. 

— is just as certain to disappoint me in 
money matters as any pitiful little scoundrel 
among the booksellers. On my part, I am 
compelled to disappoint those who put faith in 
Iny engagements, and so it goes round. The 
devil take such a system! 

I suppose it will be some time before you 
get to sea again, and perhaps you might find 
leisure to pay us another visit, but I cannot 
find it in my conscience to ask you to do so in 
this dreary season of the year. It is more than 
three months since we had a glimpse of the 
earth, and two months more must intervene 
before we can hope to see the reviving ver- 
dure. I don’t see how a bachelor can survive 
such a winter....We are very happy, and have 
nothing to wish for except a better-filled purse 

and not improbably gold would bring trou- 
ble with it, at least my wife says so, and there- 
fore exhorts me to be content with little. 

I have heard nothing about the office since 
I saw you. They tell me in Salem that 
will not probably gain his election, but that, 
after a few more trials, a coalition will be 
formed between the moderate Whigs and the 
candidate of a fraction of the Democratic 
party. In that case will not get the 
post-office, and possibly it will yet be the re- 
ward of my patriotism and public services, but 
of this there is little prospect. 

The wine came safe, and my wife sends her 
best acknowledgments for it. As in duty 
bound, however, she has made it over to me, 
and I shall feel myself at liberty to uncork a 
bottle on any occasion of suitable magnitude. 








Longfellow is coming to see me, and as he has 
a cultivated taste in wines, some of this article 
shall be submitted to his judgment. If possi- 
ble there shall be a bottle in reserve whenever 
you favor us with another visit. 

Do not forget your letters from Liberia. 
What would you think of having them pub- 
lished in a volume? But it will be time 
enough for this after their appearance in the 
magazine. I should like well to launch you 
fairly on the sea of Literature. 

I have a horrible cold, and am searcely clear- 
headed enough to write. God bless you, 

NATH HAWTHORNE. 

Horatio Briper, Esq., U.8S.N., 

Portsmouth, N. H 
Concorp, May 8, 1848 

DEAR BrRIDGE,—I am almost afraid that you 
will have departed for Africa before this letter 
reaches New York; but I have been so much 
taken up with writing for a living, and like- 
wise with physical labor out-of-doors, that I 
have hitherto had no time to answer yours. It 
was perhaps as well that you did not visit 
Concord again, for, by comparison of dates, I 
am led to believe that my wife and yourself 
were in Boston at the same time. She had 
gone thither to take leave of her sister Mary, 
who is now married, and has sailed in the May 
steamer for Europe. 

I formed quite a different opinion from that 


which you express about your description of 


the storm. It seemed to me very graphic and 
effective, and my wife coincides in this judg- 
ment. Her criticism on such a point is better 
worth having than mine, for she knows all 
about storms, having encountered a tremen- 
dous oné.on a voyage to Cuba. You must 
learn to think better of your powers. They 
will increase by exercise. I would advise you 
not to stick too accurately to the bare fact, 
either in your descriptions or your narrative; 
else your hand will be cramped, and the result 
will be a want of freedom that will deprive 
you of a higher truth than that which you 
strive to attain. Allow your fancy pretty free 
license, and omit no heightening touches be- 
cause they did not chance to happen before 
your eyes. If they did not happen, they at 
least ought, which is all that concerns you. 
This is the secret of all entertaining travellers. 
If you meet with any distinguished characters, 
give personal sketches of them. Begin to 
write always before the impression of novelty 
has worn off from your mind, else you will be 
apt to think that the peculiarities which at 
first attracted you are not worth recording; 
yet those slight peculiarities are the very 
things that make the most vivid impression 
upon the reader. Think. nothing too trifling 
to write down, so it be in the smallest degree 
characteristic. You will be surprised to find 
on reperusing your journal what an impor- 
tance and graphic power these little particu- 
lars assume. After you have had due time 
for observation, you may then give grave re- 
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flections on national character, customs, mor- 
als, religion, the influence of peculiar modes of 
government, etc., and I will take care to put 
them in their proper places, and make them 
come in with due effect. I by no means de- 
spair of putting you in the way to acquire a 
very pretty amount of literary reputation, 
should you ever think it worth your while to 
assume the authorship of these proposed 
sketches. All the merit will be your own, for 
I shall merely arrange them, correct the style, 
and perform other little offices as to which 
only a practised scribbler is au fait. 

In relation to your complaint that life has 
lost its charm, that your enthusiasm is dead, 
and that there is nothing worth living for, my 
wife bids me advise you to fall in love. It is 
a woman’s prescription, but a man—videlicet, 
myself—gives his sanction to its efficacy. You 
would find all the fresh coloring restored to 
the faded pictures of life; it would renew your 
youth; you would be a boy again, with the 
deeper feeling and purposes of a man, Try 
it, try it, first, however, taking care that the 
object is in every way unexceptionable, for 
this will be your last chance in life. If you 
fail, you will never make another attempt. 

I suppose you will see O’Sullivan in New 
York. I know nothing about the prospects 
of office, if any remain. It is rather singular 
that I should need an office, for nobody's scrib- 
blings seem to be more acceptable to the pub- 
lic than mine; and yet I shall find it a tough 
scratch to gain a respectable support by my 
pen. Perhaps matters may mend; at all 
events I am not very eager to ensconce my- 
self in an office, though a good one would cer- 
tainly be desirable. By-the-bye, I received a 
request the other day from a Philadelphia 
magazine to send them a daguerreotype of my 
phiz for the purpose of being engraved. O’Sul- 
livan likewise besought my wife for a sketch 
of my head, so you see that the world is likely 
to be made acquainted with my personal beanu- 
ties. It will be very convenient for a retired 
and bashful man to be able to send these pic- 
torial representations abroad instead of his 
real person. I know not but O’Sullivan’s pro- 
posal was meant to be a secret from me, so say 
nothing about it to him. 

It would gladden us much to have you here 
for a week, now that the country is growing 
beautiful, and the fishing season is coming on. 
But this is not to be hoped for until your re- 
turn. Take care of your health, and do not 
forget the sketches. It is not the profit to 
myself that I think about, but I hope that they 
may contribute to give your life somewhat of 
an adequate purpose, which at present it lacks. 

God bless you, N. H. 

Horatio Bringer, Esq., U.S. Ship Saratoga, 

New York City. 
Concorpb, April 1, 1844. 

Dear BripGe,—Your letter to my wife was 
received by her in a situation which I am sure 
you will consider sufficient excuse for her not 


answering it at present, a daughter having 
been born on the 3d of last month. So, you 
see, I am at last the regular head of a fami] 
while you are blown about the world by every 
wind. I commiserate you most heartily. If 
you want a new feeling in this weary life, get 
married. It renews the world from the sur- 
face to the centre. 

I am happy to tell you that our little girl js 
remarkably healthy and vigorous, and prom- 
ises, in the opinion of those better experienced 
in babies than myself, to be very pretty. For 
my own part, I perceive her beauty at present 
rather through the medium of faith than with 
my actual eyesight. However, she is gradually 
getting into shape and comeliness, and by the 
time when you shall have an opportunity to 
see her, I flatter myself she will be the pretti- 
est young lady in the world. I think I prefer 
a daughter to a son. 

We have read your letter with very great 
interest. You have had great luck certainly 
in having actually fought through a whole 
war;* but I hope that you will now be content 
to rest on your laurels. The devil take those 
copper slugs. As your station, I believe, does 
not call you to the front of the battle, do pray 
be advised to stay on board ship the next time, 
and think how much preferable is a sluggish 
life to such a slug-gish death as you might 
chance to meet on shore. A civilized and edu 
cated man must feel somewhat like a fool, me- 
thinks, when he has staked his own life against 
that of a black savage and lost the game. In 
the sight of God one life mfay be as valuable 
as another, but in our view the stakes are very 
unequal. Besides, I really do consider the 
shooting of those negroes a matter of very 
questionable propriety, and am glad, upon the 
whole, that you bagged no game upon either 
of those days. 

In one point of view these warlike occur 
rences are very fortunate—that is, in supply- 
ing matter for the Journal. I should not won- 
der if that were your object in thrusting your- 
self into these perils. Make the most of them 

If I mistake not, it will be our best plan, 
both as regards your glory and my profit, to 
publish the Journal by itself, rather than in a 
magazine, and thus make an independent au- 
thor of you at once. A little of my profes- 
sional experience will easily put it into shape, 

* The “war” referred to in this letter hardly 
rose to the dignity of a skirmish, consisting, as it 
did, in the landing of a detachment of sailors and 
marines, with their officers, from the ships of the 
squadron, and the burning of five native villages. 
This destruction was effected for the purpose of 
punishing the natives for plundering and burning 
an American vessel, and murdering the captain and 
the crew. 

King Krako, the leader of these five tribes, showed 
fight, his men firing upon us from the woods, but 
doing no damage except the wounding of a marine 


with a copper slug, presumably made of a spike 


from the luckless Mary Carver. 
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and I doubt not that the Harpers, or somebody 
else, will be glad to publish it, either in the 
book or pamphlet form, or perhaps in both, so 
as to suit the different classes of readers. My 
name shall appear as editor, in order to give 
it what little vogue may be derived from 
thence, and its own merits will do the rest. 

You must have as much as possible to say 
about the African trade, its nature, the mode 
of carrying it on, the character of the persons 
engaged in it, ete., in order to fit the book for 
practical men. Look at things, at least some 
things, in a matter-of-fact way, though with- 
out prejudice to as much romantic incident 
and adventure as you can conveniently lay 
hold of. Oh, it will be an excellent book! 

I have no news to tell you except the great 
event with which I began my letter. I con- 
tinue to scribble tales, with good success so 
far as regards empty praise, some notes of 
which, pleasant enough to my ears, have come 
from across the Atlantic. But the pamphlet 
wd piratical system has so broken up all reg- 

wv literature that I am forced to write hard 
for small gains. If we have a Democratic 
President next year, I shall probably get an 
ofiice. Otherwise, it is to be hoped, God will 
provide for me and mine in some other way. 

I have not written to you before, not from 
coldness nor forgetfulness, but partly because 
the sight of a pen makes me sick, and partly 
because I never feel as if a letter would reach 
you in your wanderings on the trackless ocean. 
If you had any certain abiding-place it would 
be different ; but now it is like trying to shoot 
a bird in the air. Take care of yourself, and 
keep clear of night dews and copper slugs. 

Your friend, N. H. 
Horatio Braiper, Esq., U.S. Ship Saratoga, 
African Squadron. 


The three letters next following relate 
principally to the Journal of an African 
Cruiser, which was published in 1845. 


Concorp, 17th April, 1845. 

DEAR BrRIDGE,—I am happy to announce that 
your book is accepted, and will make its ap- 
pearance as one of the volumes of Choice Read- 
ing. Few new authors make their bows to 
the public under such favorable auspices ; but 
you always were a lucky devil, except in the 
speculation of the Kennebec mill-dam, which 
likewise may turn out to have been good luck 
in the long-run. I have christened the book 
the Journal of an African Cruiser. I don’t know 
when it is to come out—probably soon; al- 
though I suppose they will wish the American 
series to be led by some already popular names, 
Your last letter arrived when the manuscript 
was on the point of being sent off, but I con- 
trived to squeeze in whatever was essential of 
the new matter. 

I have heard nothing, good or bad, as to 
the result of the P.O. application. Duyckinck, 
in his letter about the book, mentions that 
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O’Sullivan was in Washington, where doubt- 
less he will do all that can be done in my be- 
half. Your interview with Bancroft gave me 
better auspices than I before had on the sub- 
ject. 

Mrs. Hawthorne wishes me to tell you that 
she will not be able to make you the talked-of 
visit the approaching summer. Her sister, 
Mrs. Mann, is coming to board in Concord, 
principally with a view to being near Sophia, 
and even if I should obtain an office, I shall 
leave her here at the Old Manse for the sum- 
mer, and resume a bachelor life in Salem. It 
shall go hard but I will drop in upon you at 
least for a day or two, or for a dinner, if better 
may not be. 

Una continues to flourish. Her mother lulls 
her to sleep every night by stories about your 
visit, so that you were not only pleasant while 
here, but are very profitable now that you have 
departed. Your friend, 

NATH HAWTHORNE 
Horatio Bripar, Esq., Navy-Yard 
Portsmouth, N. H 


Concorp, May 2, 1845 

DEAR BripGe,—Duyckinck writes me that 
your book is stereotyped, and about to go to 
press. The first edition will be of two thou- 
sand copies, five hundred of which will be sent 
to London. It seems they have put in my name 
as editor, contrary to my purpose, and much to 
my annoyance ; not that I am troubled with 
any such reluctance about introducing you as 
you felt about introducing your friend —— to 
fashionable society, but I wished you to have 
all the credit of the work yourself. Well, you 
shall still engross all the merit, and may charge 
me with all the faults. 

I have bespoken fifty copies for you, and 
directed them to be sent to my address in Bos- 
ton, whence I will take care to have them for- 
warded to you immediately, with the excep- 
tion of perhaps half a dozen, which I shall re- 
serve for distribution myself. You had better 
send me the names of the persons whom you 
wish to have copies in Boston and vicinity. 
The fifty copies will be paid for out of my 
avails for the book, for it would be rather too 
severe a joke to make your work an actual ex- 
pense to you. 

I have heard nothing from O’Sullivan, nor 
from any other source, in reference to the post- 
oftice. 

Write forthwith, and tell me how the books 
should be sent from Boston to Portsmouth. 

Your friend, 
NATH HAWTHORNE, 

Horatic Brameer, Esq., Navy-Yard, 

Portsmouth, N. H 
Concorp, May 7, 1845 

DeaR BripGE,—I send the Journals as re- 
quested, and heartily wish that I could afford 
tocome myself. Have you told Charles Greene 
of the forth-coming book? If not, it will be 
best to do so immediately, that he may be in 
readiness to add his voice to the general accla- 
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mation of praise. I requested Duyckinck to 
send your copies to Dr. Peabody’s, directed to 
me. They probably will not arrive so soon as 
this, but it will do no harm for you to call 
there before leaving Boston, and if you find 
them, you can dispose of them according to 
your pleasure, leaving out six, or, if you can 
spare them, ten copies, which I will endeavor 
to dispose of so as to promote the interests of 
the book. If you find that you have not copies 
enough, we can procure more from New York. 
In a hurry, your friend, 
NaTH HAWTHORNE. 


-s 
In the autumn of 1845 the family left 


Concord and returned to Salem, in refer- 
ence to which Hawthorne wrote: 


SaLem, Oct. 7, 1845. 

DEAR BripGE,— Here Iam, again established 
in the old chambers where I wasted so many 
years of my life. I find it rather favorable to 
my literary duties, for I have already begun 
to sketch out the story for Wiley and Putnam. 
I received a letter from Duyckinck to-day, 
which I mean to enclose as giving authentic 
intelligence of the welfare of your book. 

Your check arrived seasonably, and did me 
as much good as the same amount ever did 
anybody. 


Sophia has remained in Boston in order to 
see her friends in and about-the city before 
withdrawing into my den. I shall bring her 
home the latter part of this week or the first 
of next. Your friend, 

NATH HAWTHORNE. 


Horatio Brings, Esq., U.S. Navy-Yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


20 Crrnton Prace, Oct. 2, 1845. 

DEAR Srr,—I hope you will not think mea 
troublesome fellow if I drop you another line 
with the vociferous cry,MS.! MS.! Mr. Wi- 
ley’s American Series is athirst for the volume 
of Tales; and how stands the prospect for the 
History of Witchcraft, I whilom spoke of? 

The Journal of the Cruiser has just gone to a 
second edition of a thousand copies, the first, 
I believe, having been two thousand. W. & 
P. project cheap series of these books for the 
school district libraries, in the first of which 
the Journal will be included. 

The English notices are bounteous in praise. 
No American book in a long time has been so 
well noticed. 

Pray, MS.or no MS.,let me hear from you, 
that you are well and your family. 

Yours truly, 
Evert A, DUYCKINCK. 

NATHANIEL HawTHorng, Esq. 


Sate, Fed. 21, 1846. 
Dear BripGe,—A day or two after receiv- 
ing your letter communicating the arrange- 


ment about the Surveyorship and Naval Office, 
I had one from O’Sullivan, who had been jp 
Washington, but had just returned to New 
York. He appeared to know nothing about 
the above arrangement, but said that the Pres 
ident had promised to give me either the Sur 
veyorship or Naval Office. It appears, ther 
fore, that I may consider myself pretty certain 
of getting one or the other, and I trust it wil] 
be the Surveyorship, which is the most eligible, 
both on account of the emolument and the po 
sition which it confers. Whichever it is, it is 
to you I shall owe it among so many other 
solid kindnesses. I have as true friends as 
any man, but you have been the friend in 
need and the friend indeed. 

“Tn other respects, too, my affairs look 
promising enough. Wiley and Putnam are g 
ing to publish two volumes of my Tales in 
stead of one, and I shall send off the copy, | 
hope, on Monday. My mind will now settle 
itself after the long inquietude of expectation ; 
and I mean to make this a profitable year in 
the literary way. 

I regret that you are so soon thinking of 
going to sea again. You must not go without 
giving me the chance of another visit, though 
of the briefest duration. 

I hope, moreover, that you will remain ashore 
until I am again established in a home of my 
own, when it will be easy for you to be my 
guest often, at bed and board. 
bors now. Your friend, 

NaTH HAWTHORNE 


We are neigh- 


I have found the following scrap of a 
letter which must have been written soon 
after my return from the coast of Africa 
in 1845, since it refers to some furs known 
as African lynx, which I had brought 
home, and presented to Mrs. Hawthorne 

The deep satisfaction he expressed in 
his wife and his then only child makes 
this fragment worth preserving. 


“The skins came safe yesterday morning, 
and Sophia, I believe, contemplates having 
them made into a muff. She and Una are 
very well, and Una continues to talk about 
‘Missis Bidge.’ After all, having a wife who 
thoroughly satisfies me, and a child whom I 
would not exchange for a fortune,I am not 
quite so unlucky a devil as you set me down 
for. Your friend, 

NATH HAWTHORNE.” 


XI. 


When Mr. Polk became President, the 
plan of campaign for Hawthorne’s ap- 
pointment to the Salem Post-office was 
pursued with vigor for a while; but there 
were strong political obstacles in the way, 
and consequently his efforts and those 
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of his friends were turned towards the 
Surveyorship of the Salem Custom-house, 
an office of less labor and responsibility, 
though of smaller emolument than the 
post office afforded. 

Referring to a visit made me in the 
summer of 1845, at the navy yard near 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, it so hap- 
pened that I was then stationed at that 
vard. Living in spacious quarters as a 
bachelor, and not unwilling to share my 
summer comforts with my friends, it oc- 
curred to me that Hawthorne's interests 
could best be promoted by bringing him 
and Mrs. Hawthorne into social relations 
with some of my influential friends and 
their wives. 

To carry out this project, and for my 
personal pleasure as well, I invited Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Pierce and Senator and Mrs. 
Atherton, of New Hampshire; and Senator 
Fairfield, of Maine; together with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hawthorne and little Una, to spend 
two or three weeks with me. ' To make 
the reunion less formal, two of my own 
sisters and sonie Washington friends were 
included. The indulgent party enjoyed 
the novelty of a visit to a bachelor at a 
navy-yard, and when any shortcomings 
in his housekeeping occurred, the guests 
only grew the merrier therefor. 

What with hoating, fishing, and driv- 
ing, and in the entire absence of formal- 
ity, the visit went off smoothly, and its 
main object—that of interesting. men of 
influence in Hawthorne’s behalf—was at- 
tained. 

Though Pierce was an old friend, Ath- 
erton and Fairfield first made the ac- 
quaintance of Hawthorne at that time, 
and they became his strong advocates 
and friends. 

In June of the next year he was ap- 
pointed Surveyor. 

Hawthorne's life flowed tranquilly for 
the next three years, at the end of which 
period he was removed by the Whig ad- 
ministration, under (in that case, at least) 
the pernicious doctrine of rotation in 
office. 

With other friends, I strove zealously 
to save him, because he wished to retain 
the office. But when the dismissal came, 
I wrote my congratulations, telling him 
that he would now be obliged to devote 
himself to his appropriate work in life. 
Eight months after his official decapita- 
tion he finished the Scarlet Letter, and 
increased fame, as well as freedom from 
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pressing anxiety about pecuniary mat- 
ters, followed quickly upon the publica- 


tion of the great romance. 


Satem, Feb. 4, 1850. 

DEAR BripGE, —I finished my book only 
yesterday, one end being in press in Boston, 
while the other was in my head here in Sa- 
lem; so that, as you see, the story is at least 
fourteen miles long. 

I should make you a thousand apologies for 
being so negligent a correspondent if you did 
not know me of old, and as you have tolerated 
me so many years, I do not fear that you will 
give me up now. The fact is, I have a natural 
abhorrence of pen and ink, and nothing short 
of absolute necessity ever drives me to them. 

My book, the publisher tells me, will not be 
out before April. He speaks of it in tremen- 
dous terms of approbation. So does Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, to whom I read the conclusion last 
night. It broke her heart, and sent her to bed 
with a grievous headache, which I look upon 
as a triumphant success. 

Judging from its effect on her and the pub- 
lisher, I may calculate on what bowlers call a 
ten-strike. Yet Ido not make any such cal- 
culation. Some portions of the book are pow- 
erfully written; but my writings do not, nor 
ever will, appeal to the broadest class of sym- 
pathies, and therefore will not obtain a very 
wide popularity. Some like them very much, 
others care nothing for them, and see nothing 
inthem. There is an introduction to this book 
giving a sketch of my custom-house life, with 
an imaginative touch here and there, which 
may, perhaps, be more widely attractive than 
the main narrative. The latter lacks sunshine, 
etc. To tell you the truth, it is (I hope Mrs. 
Bridge is not present)—it is positively a h—ll- 
f—d story, into which I found it almost impos- 
sible to throw any cheering light. 

This house on Goose Creek which you tell 
me of looks really attractive; but I am afraid 
there must be a flaw somewhere. I like the 
rent amazingly. I wish you would look at it, 
and form your own judgment, and report ac- 
cordingly; and, should you decide favorably, 
I will come myself and see it ; but if it appears 
ineligible to you, I shall let the matter rest 
there, it being inconvenient for me to leave 
home, partly because funds are to be husband- 
ed at this juncture of my affairs, and partly 
because I can ill spare the time, as winter is 
the season when my brain-work is chiefly ac- 
complished. 

I should like to give up the house which I 
now occupy at the beginning of April, and 
must soon make a decision as to where I shall 
go. I long to get into the country, for my 
health latterly is not quite what it has been 
for many years past. I should not long stand 
such a life of bodily inactivity and mental ex- 
ertion as I have lived for the last few months. 
An hour or two of daily labor in a garden, and 
a daily ramble in country air or on the sea- 
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shore, would keep all right. Here, I hardly go 
out once a week. Do not allude to this mat- 
ter in your letters to me, as my wife already 
sermonizes me quite sufficiently on my habits; 
and I never own up to not feeling perfectly 
well. Neither do I feel anywise ill, but only 
a lack of physical vigor and energy, which re- 
acts upon the mind. 

With our best regards to Mrs. Bridge, I re- 
main, Truly your friend, 
NATH HAWTHORNE. 


Horatio Barer, Esq., U.S. Navy-Yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Satem, April 18, 1850. 

Dear BripGe,—I am glad you like the 
Scarlet Letter. It would have been a sad 
matter indeed if I had missed the favorable 
award of my oldest and friendliest critic. The 
other day I met with your notice of Twice- 
told Tales for the Augusta Age; and I really 
think nothing better has been said about them 
since. This book has been highly successful, 
the first edition having been exhausted in ten 
days, and the second (five thousand copies in 
all), promising to go off rapidly. 

As to the Salem people, I feel an infinite 
contempt for them, and probably have ex- 
pressed more of it than I intended, for my 
preliminary chapter has caused the greatest 
uproar that has happened here since witch 
times. If I escape from town without being 
tarred and feathered, I shall consider it good 
luck. I wish they would tar and feather me; 
it would be such an entirely novel kind of dis- 
tinction for a literary man. And from such 
judges as my fellow-citizens, I should look 
upon it as a higher honor than a laurel crown. 

I have taken a cottage in Lenox, and mean 
to take up my residence there about the Ist 
of May. In the interim my wife and children 
are going to stay in Boston; and nothing could 
be more agreeable to myself than to spend a 
week or so with you; so that your invitation 
comes exceedingly apropos. In fact, I was on 
the point of writing to propose a visit. We 
shall move our household gods from this local- 
ity to-morrow or next day. I will leave my 
family at Dr. Peabody’s, and come to Ports- 
mouth on Friday of this week, unless prevented 
from coming at all. I shall take the train that 
leaves Boston at eleven o’clock ; so, if you hap- 
pen to be in Portsmouth that afternoon, please 
to look after me. I am glad of this opportu- 
nity of seeing you, for I am assured you will 
never find your way to Lenox. I thank Mrs. 
Bridge for her good wishes as respects my fu- 
ture removal from office, but I should be sorry 
to anticipate such bad fortune as being ever 
again appointed to one. 

Truly your friend, 
NATH HAWTHORNE. 


After my return from a second African 
cruise, finding myself languid and debili- 
tated, I accepted Hawthorne’s invitation 
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to visit him and his family at Lenox, in 
the Berkshire hills, a region famed for 
the healthfulness of its climate, and as 
the home of the Sedgwicks, Fanny Kem 
ble Butler, ete. 

Fashion had not then invaded those 
lovely hills, and the comparatively smal] 
society was noted for its simple mode of 
living, for its intelligence and its culture. 

The Hawthornes occupied an old-fash 
ioned cottage, painted deep red, and over 
looking a charming lake. 

There were a great many deficiencies 
in the arrangements of the quaint old 
house and grounds, for which I had a 
quick eye, and to the immediate remedy 
ing of which Hawthorne and I devcted 
our efforts. Mrs. Hawthorne looked on 
with amused approval (even when our 
performances were rather revolutionary), 
as she saw us engaging, with great glee, 
in improving matters generally. Boxes 
were turned into closets and bookshelves, 
and the cellar and hen-house were not 
neglected. 

A letter from Lenox gives my own 
impressions of the surroundings of the 
Hawthornes, and of our occupations dur 
ing my very pleasant visit: 


La Matson Roveae, July 18, 1850 

..-.I must explain the meaning of the cap- 
tion. Be it known, then, that Hawthorne oc- 
cupies a house painted red, like some old-fash- 
ioned farm-houses you have seen. It is owned 
by Mr. Tappan, who lived in it awhile; but he 
is now at High Wood, the beautiful place of 
Mr. Ward. The old farm-house is quite com- 
fortable, having sufticient room, and being fur- 
nished simply and in good taste. All the sur- 
roundings give proof of the easy circumstances 
of the present occupants. 

The view of the lake is lovely; I have sel- 
dom seen one so beautiful. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorne are most friendly, 
and my visit seems to give them much satis- 
faction. 

Nor am I quite useless. I have planned va- 
rious improvements in the house and grounds, 
including some in the hennery, where the nests 
and roosts are now arranged according to the 
directions of the best authors upon that useful 
subject. To-morrow we are going to make 
some closets and bookshelves of the boxes in 
which the furniture came. As I am not so 
strong as before my fever, Hawthorne does the 
hard work, such as lifting, sawing, etc., while 
I plan and hammer. Oh, we are a model pair 
of working-men—the Man of Genius and the 
Naval Officer! 

The children behave very well, and certain- 
ly are charming youngsters. Una acts like a 
little lady, and exhibits good temper and obe- 
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dience; while Julian is a good-natured, langh- 
g young giant. 
We intend to visit High Wood at an early 
day. and thence shall drive to the village, if 
ein get Mr. Tappan’s vehicle. 
19th. It has rained all the forenoon. 
sequently we have been at work in cellar, hen- 
ry, and shed. In the reorganized hennery our 
ibor has already been justified, for no less 
in three hens have shown their approval of 
by each laying an egg in a new and scien- 


Con- 


fic nest. 

I have selected two boxes for the children’s 

sets, besides a large one for a wardrobe, and 

nother for a general closet; and, having laid 
ut several days’ work for somebody in paper- 
ing, ete., l am satisfied. 

We have cleared up the wood-house and cel- 
lar, mended some chairs, and have done a great 
deal towards making the establishment “ ship- 
shape” and comfortable. 

You must not think that Iam exerting my- 
self too much. Hawthorne has taken the hard- 
est part of the work, and I really feel all the 
better for the exercise 

Hawthorne and his wife both send kindest 
regards. Ever yours, H. 

As the. House of the Seven Gables was 
at that time in course of preparation, it is 
fair to presume that the fowls, flowers, 
and vegetables of the Red House estab- 
lishment were studies for the pictures of 
Phoebe’s garden favorites. 

Hawthorne's residence at Lenox was 
marked not only by the production of the 
House of the Seven Gables, but by that 
of the Wonder Book for Girls and 
Boys, a volume of three hundred pages, 
which he wrote in seven weeks, his facility 
for labor increasing with the public de- 
mand for his writings. He also prepared 
at that place a second volume of Twice- 
told Tales, and began the Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 

A few days after leaving Lenox I re- 
ceived the following letter, which has in 
it an amusing touch about the effect my 
active reforms had produced upon the 
children : 

LENOX, Avg.7, 1850 

...+ Duyckinek, of the Literary World, and 
Herman Melville are in Berkshire, and I expect 
them to call here this morning. I met Melville 
the other day, and liked him so much that I 
have asked him to spend a few days with me 
before leaving these parts. 

We all have very pleasant recollections of 
your visit. Julian broke a china cup a few 
days ago, and very coolly remarked that “ Mr. 
Bridge could mend it.” 

We have got some maple paper, and shall 
soon begin the transmutation of your boxes. 


We are getting along very well. Una and 
Julian grow apace, and so do our chickens, of 
which we have two broods. There is one dif- 
ficulty about these chickens, as well as about 
the old fowls. We have become so intimately 
acquainted with every individual of them that 
it really seems like cannibalism to think of 
eating them. What is to be done? 

With our best regards to Mrs. Bridge, 

Yours truly, 
NATH HAWTHORNE. 


Lenox, March 15, 1851 

DEAR BripGe,—I am glad to hear from you 
at last, although I am sorry you have sunk into 
the depths of official idleness, and have effected 
nothing towards the new edition of the Cruiser. 

You know not what fame you may be fling- 
ing away. However, all that shall be made 
up in a journal or history of your next voyage. 
But I do most heartily wish that you would cut 
the navy, and trust to God and your own exer- 
tions for a good life at home. Even such a 
poor house and poor fare as mine, for instance, 
is better than sea-biscuit and a state-room, 

The House of the Seven Gables, in my opinion, 
is better than the Scarlet Letter ; but I should 
not wonder if I had refined upon the principal 
character a little too much for popular appre- 
ciation; nor if the romance of the book should 
be found somewhat at odds with the humble 
and familiar scenery in which I invest it. But 
I feel that portions of it are as good as any- 
thing I can hope to write, and the publisher 
speaks encouragingly of its success. 

How slowly I have made my way in life! 
How much is still to be done! . How little 
worth—outwardly speaking—is all that I have 
achieved! The bubble reputation is as much 
a bubble in literature as in war, and I should 
not be one whit the happier if mine were 
world-wide and time-long than I was when 
nobody but yourself had faith in me. 

The only sensible ends of literature are: first, 
the pleasurable toil of writing; second, the gra- 
tification of one’s family and friends; and last- 
ly, the solid cash. 

Remember me to Mrs. Bridge, and give her, 
likewise, my wife’s remembrances, I shall take 
advantage of a visit to Dr. Peabody in June 
next to go to Boston, and hope to have a meet- 
ing with you before my return. 

The boxes, I must confess, are not all paper- 
ed, but neither are they all unpapered; and 
my wife was talking of doing the remainder 
only the day before your letter arrived. 

Your friend, N. H. 


Lenox, July 22, 1851 

DEAR BRIDGE, — What a long, long while 
since I have heard fromy you! I don’t know 
when it was, or which of us wrote last, though 
Iam, most probably, in your debt for a letter; 
but a weary scribbler like myself must be al- 
lowed a great deal of license as regards debts 
of that nature. Why did you not write and 
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tell me how you liked, or how you did not like, 
the House of the Seven Gables? Did you feel 
shy of expressing an unfavorable opinion? It 
would not have hurt me in the least, though I 
am always glad to please you; but I rather 
think I have reached that stage when I do not 
care very essentially one way or the other for 
anybody’s opinion on any one production. On 
this last romance, for instance, I have heard 
and seen such diversity of judgment that I 
should be altogether bewildered if I attempted 
to strike a balance. So I take nobody’s esti- 
mate unless it happens to agree with my own. 
I think it a work more characteristic of my 
mind, and more proper and natural for me to 
write, than the Scarlet Letter ; but, for that very 
reason, less likely to interest the public. Nev- 
ertheless it appears to have sold better than 
the former, and, I think, is more sure of re- 
taining the ground it acquires. Mrs. Kemble 
writes that both works are popular in Eng- 
land, and advises me to take out my copyright 
there. 

Since the 1st of June I have written a book 
of two or three hundred pages for children, 
and I think it stands a chance of a wide circu- 
lation. The title, at ali events, is an ad cap- 
tandum one —the Wonder Book for Girls and 
Boys. Idon’t know what I shall write next. 
Should it be a romance, I mean to put an ex- 
tra touch of the devil into it, for I doubt 
whether the public will stand two quiet books 
in succession without my losing ground. As 
long as people will buy, I shall keep at work, 
and I find that my facility for labor increases 
with the demand for it. 

Mrs. Hawthorne published a little work two 
months ago, which still lies in sheets, but I 
assure you it makes some noise in the world, 
both by day and night. In plain English, we 
have another little daughter; a very bright, 
strong, and healthy miss; but at present with 
no pretensions to beauty. Sophia intends, in 
the course of two or three weeks, to take the 
baby to Mr. Mann’s in West Newton, on a short 
visit. Una will accompany her, and I shall 
remain here with Julian. After her return I 
shall come to Boston, and if you should be still 
at Portsmouth, I will run down thither to see 
you, if for no more than a day. It is now 
above a year since I have been ten miles from 
this place, and I begin to need a little change 
of scene. 

We intend to take Mrs. Kemble’s house in 
October, or the beginning of November. She 
offered it last year for nothing, but I declined 
the terms. She offers it now for the same rent 
that I pay here; and though this is inade- 
quate, yet as she cannot let the house on any 
other terms, or to any other person, I see no 
impropriety in my accepting the offer. If she 
could do better, I would not take it. We shall 
lose a beautiful prospect, and gain a much 
more convenient and comfortable house than 
our present one. If I continue to prosper in 
my literary vocation, I mean to buy a house 


before a great while, but it shall not be jp 
Berkshire. I prefer the sea-coast, both as 
matter of taste, and because I think it suits 
both Sophia’s constitution and my own bette; 
than this hill country. 

Do write and tell me of your welfare a) 
prospects. I am afraid you will not be ab}, 
to read this scrawl, but I have contracted a bad 
habit of careless penmanship. 

With our best regards to Mrs. Bridge, 

Your friend, 
* Nata HAwTHorne. 


After receiving this letter I wrote Haw 
thorne of the old family home of th 
Sparhawks, at Kittery Point, which was 
then for sale, and was not far from thé 
cottage near the sea which I had just 
bought. 

LENOX, Oct. 11, 1852 

DrAR BrRIDGE,—The Sparhawk house cer- 
tainly offers some temptations, among which, 
however, I do not reckon that hideous story 
of the howling dead man, but I shall resist 
them. It is too much out of the way. I have 
learned pretty well the desirableness of an 
easy access to the world; and you will lear 
it too, if you should ever actually oceupy you 
island purchase. You will never be able to 
make that your permanent home. I am sure 
of it. It will do well enough to play Robin- 
sou Crusoe for a summer or s0, but when a 
man is making his settled dispositions for life, 
he had better be on the mainland, and as near 
a railroad station as possible. 

My lWonder Book, I suppose, will be out soon. 
I do not know your direction in Boston, so can- 
not send you one unless first advised thereof; 
but will tell the publishers to hand you one 
when called for. I have also a new volume 
of Twice-told Tales in press, and a new romance 
in futurity. 

We shall leave here, with much joy, on the 
first day of December. 

With our best regards to Mrs. Bridge, whom I 
would not have missed seeing, only that it in- 
volved the not seeing my wife the next day. 

Truly yours, 
NaTH HAWTHORNE. 


In the year of grace 1890 the historic 
‘*Red House” was burnt, and now.only 
the blackened ruins near the lovely lake 
remain to mark the spot where it had 
stood solong. In that ‘‘ little red shanty,” 
as Mrs. Hawthorne called it, Hawthorne 
wrote the House of the Seven Gables and 
the Wonder Book for Girls and Boys, 
and there he began the Blithedale Ro- 
mance. In that house, too, Rose (now 
Mrs. Lathrop) was born. To that little 
low-studded yet cheerful dwelling, for 
nearly forty years after the departure of 
the man who made it famous, visitors in 
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yearly increasing numbers resorted as to 
a shrine of genius purely American. Mr. 
Tappan, owner of the place, had the good 
taste as well as the kindly remembrances 
to keep the study in the same state that 
Hawthorne left it in. 


ConcorD, Mass., Oct. 18, 1852 
DEAR BRIDGE,—I received your letter some 
time ago, and ought to have answered it long 
since, but you know my habits of epistolary 
delinquency, so I make no apology. Besides, 
I have been busy with literary labor of more 


kinds than one. Perhaps you have seen Blithe- 
dale before this time. I doubt whether you 
will like it very well; but it has met with 
good success, and has bronght me, besides its 
American circulation, a thousand dollars from 
England; whence, likewise, have come many 
favorable notices. Just at this time I rather 
think your friend stands foremost there as an 
American fiction-monger. 

In a day or two I intend to begin a new 
romance, which, if possible, I mean to make 
more genial than the last.... 

Yours truly, 
NaTH HAWTHORNE. 


“A SKIN FOR A SKIN.” 


BY JULIAN RALPH. 


fF\HOSE who go to the newer parts of 
| Canada to-day will find that several 
of those places which their school geog- 
raphies displayed as Hudson Bay posts a 
few years ago are now towns and cities. 
In them they will find the trading sta- 
tions of old now transformed into gener- 
Alongside of the head offices 
of the great corporation, where used to 
stand the walls of Fort Garry, they will 
see the principal store of the city of Win- 


al stores. 


nipeg, an institution worthy of any city, 
and more nearly to be likened to W hite- 
ley’s Necessary Store in London than to 
any shopping-place in New York. As 
in Whiteley’s you may buy a house, or 
anything belonging in or around a house, 
so you may in this great Manitoban estab- 


lishment. The great retail emporium of 
Victoria, the capital of British Columbia, 
is the Hudson Bay store; and in Calgary, 
the metropolis of Alberta and the Cana- 
dian plains, the principal shopping-place 
in a territory beside which Texas dwin- 
dles to the proportions of a park is the 
Hudson Bay store. 

These and many other shops indicate 
a new development of the business of the 
last of England’s great chartered monop- 
olies, but instead of markjng the manner 
in which civilization has forced it to aban- 
don its original function, this merely 
demonstrates that the proprietors have 
taken advantage of new conditions while 
still pursuing their original trade. It is 
true that the huge corporation is becom- 
ing a great retail shop-keeping company. 
It is also true that by the surrender of 
its monopolistic privileges it got a conso- 
lation prize of money and of twenty mill- 
ions of dollars’ worth of land, so that its 


chief business may yet become that of de- 
veloping and selling real estate. But to- 
day it is still, as it was two centuries ago, 
the greatest of fur-trading corporations, 
and fur-trading is to-day a principal source 
of its profits. 

Reminders of their old associations as 
forts still confront the visitor to the mod- 
ern city shops of the company. The 
great shop in Victoria, for instance, 
which, as a fort, was the hub around 
which grew the wheel that is now the 
capital of the province, has its fur trade 
conducted in a sort of barn-like annex of 
the bazar; but there it is, nevertheless, 
and busy among the great heaps of furs 
are men who can remember when the 
Hydahs and the T’linkets and the other 
neighboring tribes came down in their war 
canoes to trade their winter’s catch of skins 
for guns and beads, vermilion, blankets, 
and the rest. Now thisis the mere catch- 
all for the furs got at posts farther up 
the coast and in the interior. But up- 
stairs, above the store, where the fashion- 
able ladies are looking over laces and 
purchasing perfumes, you will see a col- 
lection of queer old guns of a pattern fa- 
miliar to Daniel Boone. They are relics 
of the fur company’s stock of those fa- 
mous “trade guns” which disappeared 
long before they had cleared the plains of 
buffalo, and which the Indiang used to 
deck with brass nails and bright paint, 
and value as no man to-day values a 
watch. But close to._the trade guns of 
romantic memory is something yet more 
highly suggestive of the company’s for- 
mer position. This is a heap of unclaim- 
ed trunks, ‘‘ left,” the employés will tell 
you, ‘‘ by travellers, hunters, and explor- 
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ers who never came back to inquire for 
them.” 

It was not long ago that conditions ex- 
isted such as in that region rendered the 
disappearance of a traveller more than a 
possibility. The wretched, squat, bow- 
legged, dirty laborers of that coast, who 
now dress as we do, and earn good wages 
in the salmon-fishing and canning indus- 
tries, were not long ago very numerous, 
and still more villanous. They were not 
to be compared with the plains Indians 
as warriors or as men, but they were 
more treacherous, and wanting in high 
qualities. In the interior to-day are some 
Indians such as they were who are ac- 
cused of cannibalism, and who have ne- 
cessitated warlike defences at distant 
trading-posts. Travellers who escaped 
Indian treachery risked starvation, and 
stood their chances of losing their reck- 
oning, of freezing to death, of encounters 
with grizzlies, of snow- slides, of canoe 
accidents in rapids, and of all the other 
casualties of life in a territory which to- 
day is not half explored. Those are not 
the trunks of Hudson Bay men, for such 
would have been sent home to English 
and Scottish mourners; they are the lug- 
gage of chance men who happened along, 
and outfitted at the old post before going 
farther. But the company’s men were 
there before them, had penetrated the re- 
gion farther and earlier, and there they 
are to-day, carrying on the fur trade un- 
der conditions strongly resembling those 
their predecessors once encountered at 
posts that are now towns in farming re- 
gions, and where now the locomotive and 
the steamer are familiar vehicles. More- 
over, the status of the company in British 
Columbia is its status all the way across 
the North from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

To me the most interesting and pic- 
turesque life to be found in North Amer- 
ica, at least north of Mexico, is that 
which is occasioned by this principal 
phase of the company’s operations. In 
and around the fur trade is found the 
most notable relic of the white man’s 
earliest life on this continent. Our wild 
life in this country is, happily, gone. 
The frontiersman is more difficult to find 
than the frontier, the cowboy has be- 
come a laborer almost like any other, 
our Indians are as the animals in our 
parks, and there is little of our country 
that is not threaded by railroads or wagon- 
ways. But in new or western Canada 





this is not so. <A vast extent of it north 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
hugs our border, has been explored on], 
as to its waterways, its valleys, or its 
open plains, and where it has been tray 
ersed much of it remains as Nature and 
her near of kin, the red men, had it of 
old. On the streams canoes are the vehi 
cles of travel and of commerce; in the 
forests ‘‘ trails” lead from trading-post to 
trading-post, the people are Indians, half- 
breeds, and Esquimaux, who live by hunt 
ing and fishing as their forebears did; the 
Hudson Bay posts are the seats of white 
population; the post factors are the ma 
gistrates. 

All this is changing with a rapidity 
which history will liken to the sliding of 
scenes before the lens of a magic-lantern. 
Miners are crushing the foot-hills on ei- 
ther side of the Rocky Mountains, farm- 
ers and cattle-men have advanced far 
northward on the prairie and on the 
plains in narrow lines, and railroads are 
pushing hither and thither. Soon the 
limits of the inhospitable zone this side 
of the Arctic Sea, and of the marshy 
weakly wooded country on either side of 
Hudson Bay, will cireumscribe the fur- 
trader's field, except in so far as there 
may remain equally permanent hunting- 
grounds in Labrador and in the moun- 
tains of British Columbia. Therefore 
now, when the Hudson Bay Company is 
laying the foundations of widely differ- 
ent interests, is the time for halting the 
old original view that stood in the stere- 
opticon for centuries, that we may see 
what it revealed, and will still show far 
longer than it takes for us to view it. 

The Hudson Bay Company’s agents 
were not the first hunters and fur-traders 
in British America, ancient as was their 
foundation. The French, from the Can- 
adas, preceded them no one knows how 
many years, though it is said that it was 
as early as 1627 that Louis XIII. char- 
tered a company of the same sort and for 
the same aims as the English company. 
What ever came of that corporation I do 
not know, but by the time the English- 
men established themselves on Hudson 
Bay, individual Frenchmen and _half- 
breeds had penetrated the country still 
farther west. They were of hardy, ad- 
venturous stock, and they loved the free 
roving life of the trapper and hunier. 
Fitted out by the merchants of Canada, 
they would pursue the waterways which 
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there cut up the wilderness in every di- 


rection, their canoes laden with goods to 


tempt the savages, and their guns or traps 


forming part of their burden. They 
would be gone the greater part of a year, 
and always returned with a store of furs 
to be converted into money, which was, 
in turn, dissipated in the cities with devil- 
may-eare jollity. These were the cour- 
riers du bois, and theirs was the stock 
from which came the voyageurs of the 
next era, and the half-breeds, who joined 
the service of the rival fur companies, 
and who, by-the-way, reddened the his- 
tory of the Northwest territories with 
the little bloodshed that mars it. 

Charles II. of England was made to 
believe that wonders in the way of dis- 
covery and trade would result from a 
grant of the Hudson Bay territory to 
certain friends and petitioners. An ex- 
perimental voyage was made with good 
results in 1668, and in 1672 the king 
granted the charter to what he styled ‘‘the 
Governor and Company of Adventurers 
of England trading into Hudson's Bay, 
one body corporate and politique, in deed 
and in name, really and fully forever, 
for Us, Our heirs, and Successors.” It was 
indeed a royal and a wholesale charter, 
for the king declared, ‘‘ We have given, 
granted, and confirmed unto said Gov- 
ernor and Company sole trade and com- 
merce of those Seas, Streights, Bays, Riv- 
ers, Lakes, Creeks, and Sounds, in what- 
soever latitude they shall be, that lie 
within the entrance of the Streights com- 
monly called Hudson’s, together with all 
Lands, Countries, and Territories 
upon the coasts and confines of the Seas, 
ete.,...not already actually possessed by 
or granted to any of our subjects, or pos- 
sessed by the subjects of any other Chris- 
tian Prince or State, with the fishing of 
all sorts of Fish, Whales, Sturgeons, and 
all other Royal Fishes, .... together with 
the Royalty of the Sea upon the Coasts 
within the limits aforesaid, and all Mines 
Royal, as well discovered as not discov- 
ered, of Gold, Silver, Gems, and Precious 
Stones,....and that the said lands be 
henceforth reckoned and reputed as one 
of Our Plantations or Colonies in Amer- 
ica called Rupert’s Land.” For this gift 
of an empire the corporation was to pay 
yearly to the king, his heirs and succes- 
sors, two elks and two black beavers 
whenever and as often as he, his heirs, 
or his successors ‘‘shall happen to enter 


the 
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into the said countries.” The company 
was empowered to man ships of war, to 
create an armed force for security and 
defence, to make peace or war with any 
people that were not Christians, and to 
seize any British or other subject who 
traded in their territory. The king 
named his cousin, Prince Rupert, Duke 
of Cumberland, to be first governor, and 
it was in his honor that the new territory 
got its name of Rupert's Land. 

In the company were the Duke of Al- 
bemarle, Earl Craven, Lords Arlington 
and Ashley, and several knights and 
baronets, Sir Philip Carteret among them. 
There were also five esquires, or gentle- 
men, and John Portman, “‘citizen and 
goldsmith.” They adopted the witty sen- 
tence, ‘‘ Pro pelle cutem” (A skin for a 
skin), as their motto, and established as 
their coat of arms a fox sejant as the 


crest, and a shield showing four beavers 


in the quarters, and the of St. 
George, the whole upheld by two stags. 

The ‘‘ adventurers” quickly established 
forts on the shores of Hudson Bay, and 
began trading with the Indians, with such 
success that it was rumored they made 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. profit 
every year. 3ut they exhibited all of 
that timidity which capital is ever said to 
possess. They were nothing like as en- 
terprising as the French courriers du 
bois. In a hundred years they were no 
deeper in the country than at first, ex- 
cepting as they extended their little sys- 
tem of forts or ‘‘ factories” up and down 
and on either side of Hudson and James 
bays. In view of their profits, perhaps 
this lack of enterprise is not to be won- 
dered at. On the other hand, their char- 
ter was given as a reward for the efforts 
they had made, and were to make, to find 
‘‘the Northwest passage to the Southern 
seas.” In this quest they made less of 
a trial than in the getting of furs; how 
much less we shall see. But the com- 
pany had no lack of brave and hardy 
followers. At first the officers and men 
at the factories were nearly all from the 
Orkney Islands, and those islands re- 
mained until recent times the recruiting- 
source for this service. This was because 
the Orkney men were inured to a rigor- 
ous climate, and to a diet largely com- 
posed of fish. They were subject to less 
of a change in the company’s service 
than must have been endured by men 
from almost any part of England. 
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I am going, later, to ask the reader to 
visit Rupert’s Land when the company 
had shaken off its timidity, overcome its 
obstacles, and dotted all British America 
with its posts and forts. Then we shall 
see the interiors of the forts, view the 
strange yet not always hard or uncouth 
life of the company’s factors and clerks, 
and glance along the trails and water- 
courses, mainly unchanged to-day, to 
note the work and surroundings of the 
Indians, the voyageurs, and the rest who 
inhabit that region. But, fortunately, I 
ean first show, at least roughly, much 
that is interesting about the company’s 
growth and methods a century and a 
half ago. The information is gotten 
from some English Parliamentary papers 
forming a report of a committee of the 
House of Commons in 1749. 

Arthur Dobbs and others petitioned 
Parliament to give them either the rights 
of the Hudson Bay Company or a simi- 
lar charter. It seems that England had 
offered £20,000 reward to whosoever 
should find the bothersome passage to 
the Southern seas vid the North Pole, 
and that these petitioners had sent out 
two ships for that purpose. They said 
that when others had done no more than 
this in Charles II.’s time, that monarch 
had given them ‘‘the greatest privileges 
as lords proprietors” of the Hudson Bay 
territory, and that those recipients of 
royal favor were bounden to attempt the 
discovery of the desired passage. In- 
stead of this, they not only failed to 
search effectually or in earnest for the 
passage, but they had rather endeavored 
to conceal the same, and to obstruct the 
discovery thereof by others. They had 
not possessed or occupied any of the 
lands granted to them, or extended their 
trade, or made any plantations or settle- 
ments, or permitted other British sub- 
jects to plant, settle, or trade there. 
They had established only four factories 
and one small trading-house; yet they 
had connived at or allowed the French to 
encroach, settle, and trade within their 
limits, to the great detriment and loss of 
Great Britain. The petitioners argued 
that the Hudson Bay charter was monop- 
olistic, and therefore void, and at any 
rate it had been forfeited ‘‘ by non-user 
or abuser.” 

In the course of the hearing upon both 
sides, the ‘‘ voyages upon discovery,” ac- 
cording to the company’s own showing, 
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were not undertaken until the corpora- 
tion had been in existence nearly fift, 
years, and then the search had only bee 
prosecuted during eighteen years, ani 
with only ten expeditions. Two ships 
sent out from England never reached the 
bay, but those which succeeded, and were 
then ready for adventurous cruising, 
made exploratory voyages that lasted 
only between one month and ten weeks. 
so that, as we are accustomed to judge 
such expeditions, they seem farcical and 
mere pretences. Yet their largest ship 
was only of 190 tons burden, and the oth 
ers were a third smaller—vessels like our 
small coasting schooners. The most par 
ticular instructions to the captains were 
to trade with all natives, and persuade 
them to kill whales, sea-horses, and seals: 
and, subordinately and incidentally, ‘* by 
God's permission,” to find out the Strait 
of Annian, a fanciful sheet of water. 
with tales of which that irresponsible 
Greek sea-tramp, Juan de Fuca, had dis 
turbed all Christendom, saying that it 
led between a great island in the Pacific 
(Vancouver) and the mainland into the 
inland lakes. To the factors at their 
forts the company sent such lukewarm 
messages as, ‘‘and if you can by any 
means find out any discovery or matter 
to the northward or elsewhere in the 
company’s interest or advantage, do not 
fail to let us know every year.” 

The attitude of the company toward 
discovery suggests a Dogberry at its head, 
bidding his servants to ‘‘comprehend ” 
the Northwest passage, but should they 
fail, to thank God they were rid of a vil- 
lain. In truth, they were traders pure 
and simple, and were making great profits 
with little trouble and expense. 

They brought from England about 
£4000 worth of powder, shot, guns, fire- 
steels, flints, gun- worms, powder - horns, 
pistols, hatchets, sword blades, aw] blades, 
ice - chisels, files, kettles, fish-hooks, net 
lines, burning-glasses, looking-glasses, to- 
bacco, brandy, goggles, gloves, hats, lace, 
needles, thread, thimbles, breeches, ver- 
milion, worsted sashes, blankets, flannels, 
red feathers, buttons, beads, and “ shirts, 
shoes, and stockens.” They spent, in 
keeping up their posts and ships, about 
£15,000, and in return they brought to 
England castorum, whale fins, whale oil, 
deer horns, goose quills, bed feathers, and 
skins—in all of a value of about £26,000 
per annum. I have taken the average 
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for several years in that period of the 
company’s history, and it is in our money 
as if they spent $90,000 and got back 
$130,000, and this is their own showing 
under such circumstances as to make it 
the course of wisdom not to boast of their 
profits. They had three times trebled 
their stock and otherwise increased it, so 
that having been 10,500 shares at the out- 
set, it was now 103,950 shares. 

And now that we have seen how nat- 
ural it was that they should not then 
bother with exploration and discovery, 
in view of the remuneration that came 
for simply sitting in their forts and buy- 
ing furs, let me pause to repeat what one 
of their wisest men said casually, between 
the whiffs of a meditative cigar, last sum- 
mer: ‘‘The search for the north pole 
must soon be taken up in earnest,” said 
he. ‘‘Man has paused in the undertak- 
ing because other fields where his needs 
were more pressing, and where effort was 
more certain to be rewarded with success, 
had been neglected. This is no longer 
the fact, and geographers and other stu- 
dents of the subject all agree that the 
north pole must next be sought and 
found. Speaking only on my own ac- 
count and from my knowledge, I assert 
that whenever any government is in ear- 
nest in this desire, it will employ the men 
of this fur service, and they will find the 
pole. The company has posts far within 
the arctic circle, and they are manned by 
men peculiarly and exactly fitted for the 
adventure. They are hardy, acutely in- 
telligent, self-reliant, accustomed to the 
climate, and all that it engenders and de- 
mands. They are on the spot ready to 
start at the earliest moment in the season, 
and they have with them all that they 
will need on the expedition. They would 
do nothing hurriedly or rashly; they 
would know what they were about as no 
other white men would—and they would 
get there.” 

I mention this not merely for the nov- 
elty of the suggestion and the interest it 
may excite, but because it contributes to 
the reader's understanding of the scope 
and character of the work of the com- 
pany. It is not merely Western and 
among Indians, it is hyperborean and 
among Esquimaux. But would it not be 
passing strange if, beyond all that Eng- 
land has gained from the careless gift of 
an empire to a few favorites by Charles 
IT., she should yet possess the honor and 
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glory of agrand discovery due to the nat 
ural results of that action ? 
To return to the Parliamentary inquiry 
into the company’s affairs one hundred 
and forty yearsago. If it served no othe: 
purpose, it drew for us of this day an out 
line picture of the first forts and their in 
mates and customs. Being printed in thy 
form our language took in that day, when 
a gun was a ‘‘musquet” and a stockade 
was a ‘‘ palisadoe,” we fancy we can see 
the bumptious governors—as they then 
ealled the factors or agents—swelling 
about in knee-breeches and cocked hats 
and colored waistcoats, and relying, 
through their fear of the savages, upon 
the little putty-pipe cannon that they 
speak of as ‘‘swivels.”” These were osten 
tatiously planted before their quarters, 
and in front of these again were massive 
double doors, such as we still make of 
steel for our bank safes, but, when made 
of wood, use only for our refrigerators. 
The views we get of the company’s “‘ ser- 
vants *—which is to say, mechanics and 
laborers—are all of trembling varlets, and 
the testimony is full of hints of petty 
sharp practice toward the red man, sug 
gestive of the artful ways of our own 
Hollanders, who bought beaver-skins by 
the weight of their feet, and then pressed 
down upon the seales with all their might. 
The witnesses had mainly been at one 
time in the employ of the company, and 
they made the point against it that it im- 
ported all its bread (7. e., grain) from Eng- 
land, and neither encouraged planting 
nor cultivated the soil for itself. But 
there were several who said that even in 
August they found the soil still frozen at 
a depih of two and a half or three feet. 
Not a man in the service was allowed to 
trade with the natives outside the forts, or 
even to speak with them. One fellow was 
put in irons for going into an Indian's 
tent; and there was a witness who had 
‘* heard a Governor say he would whip a 
Man without Tryal; and that the severest 
Punishment is a Dozen of Lashes.” Of 
course there was no instructing the sav- 
ages in either English or the Christian 
religion; and we read that, though there 
were twenty-eight Europeans in one fac- 
tory, ‘‘ witness never heard Sermon or 
Prayers there, nor ever heard of any such 
Thing either before his Time or since.” 
Hunters who offered their services got 
one-half what they shot or trapped, and 
the captains of vessels kept in the bay 
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were allowed ‘25 1. per cent.” for all the 
whalebone they got. 

One witness said: ‘* The method of trade 
is by a standard set by the Governors. 
They never lower it, but often double it, 
so that where the Standard directs 1 Skin 
to be taken they generally take Two.” 
Another said he ‘‘had been ordered to 
shorten the measure for Powder, which 
ought to be a Pound, and that within 
these 10 Years had reduced an 
Ounce or Two.” ‘‘ The Indians made a 
Noise sometimes, and the Company gave 
them their Furs again.” A bookkeeper 
lately in the service said that the com- 
pany’s measures for powder were short, 
and yet even such measures were not 
filled above half full. Profits thus made 
were distinguished as ‘‘the overplus 
trade,” and signified what skins were got 
more than were paid for, but he could not 
say whether such gains went to the com- 
pany or to the governor. (As a matter 
of fact, the factors or governors shared 


been 


FOR 
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in the company’s profits, and were inter- 
ested in swelling them in every way they 
could.) 

There much news of how the 
French traders got the small furs of 
martens, foxes, and cats, by intercepting 


was 


the Indians, and leaving them to carry 
only the coarse furs to the company’s 


forts. A witness ‘‘ had seen the Indians 
come down in fine French cloaths, with 
as much Lace as he ever saw upon any 
Cloaths whatsoever. He believed if the 
Company would give as much for the 
Furs as the French, the Indians would 
bring them down;” but the French asked 
only thirty marten-skins for a gun, where- 
as the company’s standard was from thirty- 
six to forty such skins. Then, again, the 
company’s plan (unchanged to-day) was 
to take the Indian's furs, and then, being 
possessed of them, to begin the barter. 
This shouldering the common grief 
upon the French was not merely the re- 
sult of the chronic English antipathy to 
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their ancient and their lively foes. The 
French were swarming all around the 
outer limits of the company’s field, taking 
first choice of the furs, and even begin- 
ning to set up posts of their own. Can- 
ada was French soil, and peopled by as 
hardy and adventurous a class as inhabit- 
ed any part of America. The courriers 
du bois and the bois-briilés (half-breeds), 
whose success afterward led to the forma- 
tion of rival companies, had begun a mos- 
quito warfare, by canoeing the waters that 
led to Hudson Bay, and had penetrated 
1000 miles farther west than the English. 
One Thomas Barnett, a smith, said that 
the French intercepted the Indians, for- 
cing them to trade, ‘‘ when they take 
what they please, giving them Toys in 
Exchange; and fright them into Compli- 
ance by Tricks of Sleight of Hand; from 
whence the Indians conclude them to be 
Conjurers; and if the French did not com- 
pel the Indians to trade, they would cer- 
tainly bring all the Goods to the English.” 

This must have seemed to the direct, 
practical English trading mind a wretch- 
ed business, and worthy only of John- 
ny Crapeau, to worst the noble Brit- 
on by monkeyish acts of conjuring. It 
stirred the soul of one witness, who said 
that the way to meet it was ‘* by sending 
some English with a little Brandy.” A 
gallon to certain chiefs and a gallon and 
a half to others would certainly induce 
the natives to come down and trade, he 
thought. 

But while the testimony of the English 
was valuable as far as it went, which was 
u.ainly concerning trade, it was as no- 
thing regarding the life of the natives 
compared with that of one Joseph La 
France, of Missili-Mackinack (Mackinaw), 
a traveller, hunter, and trader. He had 
been sent as a child to Quebec to learn 
French, and in later years had been from 
Lake Nipissing to Lake Champlain and 
the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, the Mis- 
souri, the Ouinipigue (Winnipeg) or Red 
River, and to Hudson Bay. He told his 
tales to Arthur Dobbs, who made a book 
of them, and part of that became an ap- 
pendix to the committee’s report. La 
France said: 


“That the high price on Huropean Goods dis- 
courages the Natives so much, that if it were 
not that they are under a Necessity of having 
Guns, Powder, Shot, Hatchets, and other Iron 
Tools for their Hunting, and Tobacco, Brandy, 
and some Paint for Luxury, they would not go 
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down to the Factory with what they noy 
carry. They leave great numbers of Furs and 
Skins behind them. A good Hunter among 
the Indians can kill 6600 Beavers in a seasor 

and carry down but 100” (because their canoes 
were small); ‘‘the rest he uses at home, o) 
hangs them upon Branches of Trees upon thi 
Death of their Children, as an Offering to 
them ; or use them for Bedding and Coverings 

they sometimes burn off the Fur, and roast th 

Beavers, like Pigs, upon any Entertainments; 
and they often let them rot, having no furthe1 
Use of them. The Beavers, he says, are of 
Three Colours—the Brown-reddish Colour, the 
Black, and the White. The Black is most val 

ued by the Company, and in England; the 
White, though most valued in Canada, is blown 
upon by the Company’s Factors at the Bay, 
they not allowing so much for these as for the 
others; and therefore the Indians use them at 
home, or burn off the Hair, when they roast 
the Beavers, like Pigs, at an Entertainment 
when they feast together. The Beavers are 
delicious Food, but the Tongue and Tail the 
most delicious Parts of the whole. They multi- 
ply very fast, and if they can empty a Pond, 
aud take the whole Lodge, they generally 
leave a Pair to breed, so that they are fully 
stocked again in Two or Three Years. The 
American Oxen, or Beeves, he says, have a 
large Bunch upon their Backs, which is by far 
the most delicious Part of them for Food, it be- 
ing all as sweet as Marrow, juicy and rich, and 
weighs several Pounds. 

“The Natives are so discouraged in their 
Trade with the Company that no Peltry is 
worth the Carriage; and the finest Furs are 
sold for very little. They gave but a Pound 
of Gunpowder for 4 Beavers, a Fathom of 'To- 
bacco for 7 Beavers, a Pound of Shot for 1, an 
E}l of coarse Cloth for 15, a Blanket for 12, Two 
Fish-hooks or Three Flints for 1; a Gun for 25, 
a Pistol for 10,a common Hat with white Lace, 
7; an Ax, 4; a Billhook, 1; a Gallon of Brandy, 
4; a chequer’d Shirt, 7; all of which are sold at 
a monstrous Profit, even to 2000 per Cent. Not- 
withstanding this discouragement, he coi- 
puted that there were brought to the Factory 
in 1742, in all, 50,000 Beavers and above 9000 
Martens. 

“The smaller Game, got by Traps or Snares, 
are generally the Employment of the Women 
and Children; such as the Martens, Squirrels, 
Cats, Ermines, &c. The Elks, Stags, Rein- 
Deer, Bears, Tygers, wild Beeves, Wolves, 
Foxes, Beavers, Otters, Corcajeu, &c., are the 
employment of the Men. The Indians, when 
they kill any Game for Food, leave it where 
they kill it, and send their wives next Day to 
earry it home. They go home in a direct 
Line, never missing their way, by observations 
they make of the Course they take upon their 
going out. The Trees all bend towards the 
South, and the Branches on that Side are 
larger and stronger than on the North Side; 
as also the Moss upon the Trees. To let their 
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Wives know how to come at the killed Game, 
they from Place to Place break off Branches 
ind lay them in the Road, pointing them the 
Way they should go, and sometimes Moss; so 
t vat they never miss finding it. 

“Tn Winter, when they go abroad, which 
hey must do in all Weathers, before they 
dress, they rub themselves all over with Bears 
Greaze or Oil of Beavers, which does not freeze: 
and also rub all the Fur of their Beaver Coats, 
nd then put them on; they have also a kind 
f Boots or Stockings of Beaver’s Skin, well 
oiled, with the Fur inwards; and above them 
they have an oiled Skin laced about their Feet, 
which keeps out the Cold, and also Water; and 
by this means they never freeze, nor suffer auy- 
thing by Cold. In Summer, also, when they 
go naked, they rub themselves with 
Oils or Grease, and expose themselves to the 


these 
Sun without being scorched, their Skins al 
ways being kept soft and supple by it; nor do 
any Flies, Bugs, or Musketoes, or any noxious 
Insect, ever molest them. When they want to 
get rid of it, they go into the Water, and rab 
themselves all over with Mud or Clay, and let 
it dry upon them, and then rub it off; but 
whenever they are free from the Oil, the Flies 
and Musketoes immediately attack them, and 
oblige them again to anoint themselves. They 
are much afraid of the wild Humble Bee, they 
going naked in Summer, that they avoid them 
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as much as they can. They use no Milk from 
the time they are weaned, and they all hate to 
taste Cheese, having taken up an Opinion that 
it is Dead Men’s Fat. They love 
Prunes and Raisins, and will give a Beaver- 
skin for Twelve of them, to carry to their 
Children; and a Trump or Jew’s 
Harp. The Women have all fine Voices, but 
have heard any Musical Instrument. 
They are very fond of all Kinds of Pictures or 
Prints, giving a Beaver for the least Print; 
and all Toys are like Jewels to them.” 


made of 


also for 


never 


He reported that ‘‘the Indians west of 
Hudson's Bay live an erratic Life, and 
can have no Benefit by tame Fow! or Cat 
tle. Fort- 
night in a Place, unless they find Plenty 
After having built their Hut, 
they disperse to get Game for their Food, 
and meet again at Night, after having 
killed enough to maintain them for that 
Day. When they find Scarcity of Game, 
they Two farther; 


They seldom stay above a 


of Game. 


remove a League or 


and thus they traverse through woody 


Countries and Bogs, scarce missing One 
Day, Winter or Summer, fair or foul, in 
the greatest Storms of Snow.” 

It has been often said that the great 
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Peace River, which rises in British Co 
lumbia and flows through a pass in the 
Rocky Mountains into the northern 
plains, was named ‘“‘the Unchaga,” or 
Peace, ‘‘ because’ (to quote Captain W. 
F. Butler) ‘‘of the stubborn resistance 
offered by the all-conquering Crees, which 
induced that warlike tribe to make peace 
on the banks of the river, and leave at 
rest the beaver-hunters”—that is, the 
Beaver tribe—upon the river’s banks. 
There is a s@utence in La France's story 
that intimates a more probable and last- 
ing reason for the name. He says that 
some Indians in the southern centre of 
Canada sent frequently to the Indians 
along some river near the mountains 
‘‘with presents, to confirm the peace 
with them.” The story is shadowy, of 
course, and yet La France, in the same 
narrative, gave other information which 
proved to be correct, and none which 
proved ridiculous. We know that there 
were ‘‘all-conquering” Crees, but there 
were also inferior ones called the Swam 
pies, and there were others of only inter 
mediate valor. As for the Beavers, Cap- 
tain Butler himself offers other proof of 
their mettle besides their ‘* stubborn resist- 
ance.” He says that on one occasion 
a young Beaver chief shot the dog of 
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another brave in the Beaver camp. A 
hundred bows were instantly drawn, and 
ere night eighty of the best men of the 
tribe lay dead. There was a parley, and 
it was resolved that the chief who slew 
the dog should leave the tribe, and take 
his friends with him. <A century later a 
Seaver Indian, travelling with a white 
man, heard his own tongue spoken by 
men among the Blackfeet near our bor- 
der. They were the Sarcis, descendants 
of the exiled band of Beavers. They had 
become the most reckless and valorous 
members of the warlike Blackfeet con- 
federacy. 

La France said that the nations who 
“vo up the river” with presents, to confirm 
the peace with certain Indians, were three 
months in going, and that the Indians in 
question live beyond a range of moun- 
tains beyond the Assiniboins (a plains 
tribe). Then he goes on to say that still 
farther beyond those Indians “‘ are nations 
who have not the use of fire-arms, by which 
many of them are made slaves and sold” 

to the Assiniboins and others. These 
are plainly the Pacific coast Indians. 
And even so long ago as that (about 1740), 
half a century before Mackenzie and Van- 
couver met on the Pacific coast, La France 
had told the story of an Indian who had 
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gone at the head of a band of thirty braves 
ind their families to make war on the 
Flatheads ‘‘on the Western Ocean of 
America.” They were from autumn un 
til the next April in making the jour 
ney, and they ‘‘saw many Black Fish 
spouting up in the sea.” It was a ease of 
what the Irish call ** spoiling for a fight,” 


COURRIER 


for they had to journey fifteen hundred 
miles to meet ‘‘ enemies’ whom they nev 
er had seen, and who were peaceful, and 
inhabited more or less permanent villages. 
The plainsmen got more than they sought. 
They attacked a village, were outnumber 
ed, and lost half their force, besides hav- 
ing several of their men wounded. On 
the way back all except the man who 
told the story died of fatigue and famine. 

The journeys which Indians made in 


their wildest period were tremendous 
Far up in the wilderness of British Amer 
ica there are legends of visits by the Iro- 
quois. The Blackfeet believe that their 
progenitors roamed as far south as Mex- 
ico for horses, and the Crees of the plains 


evinced a correct knowledge of the coun 
try that lay beyond the Rocky Mountains 


DU BOIS 


in their conversations with the first whites 
who traded with them. Yet those white 
men, the founders of an organized fur 
trade, clung to the scene of their first 
operations for more than one hundred 
years, while the bravest of their more 
enterprising rivals in the Northwest Com- 
pany only reached the Pacific, with the 
aid of eight Iroquois braves, one hundred 
and twenty years after the English king 
chartered the senior company! The 
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French were the true Yankees of that 
country. They and their half- breeds 
were always in the van as explorers and 
traders, and as early as 1731 M. Varennes 
de la Verandrye, licensed by the Canadian 
government as a trader, penetrated the 
West as far as the Rockies, leading Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie to that extent by 
more than sixty years. 

But to return to the first serious trouble 
the Hudson Bay Company met. The in- 
vestigation of its affairs by Parliament 
produced nothing more than the picture 
I have presented. The committee report- 
ed that if the original charter bred a mo- 
nopoly, it would not help matters to give 
the same privileges to others. As the 
questioned legality of the charter was not 
competently adjudicated upon,they would 
not allow another company to invade the 
premises of the older one. 

At this time the great company still 
hugged the shores of the bay, fearing the 
Indians, the half-breeds, and the French. 
Their posts were only six in all, and were 
mainly fortified with palisaded enclosures, 
with howitzers and swivels, and with men 
trained to the use of guns. Moose Fort 
and the East Main factory were on either 
side of James Bay, Forts Albany, York, 
and Prince of Wales followed up the west 
coast, and Henley was the southernmost 
and most inland of all, being on Moose 
River, a tributary of. James Bay. The 
French at first traded beyond the field of 
Hudson Bay operations, and their castles 
were their canoes. But when their great 
profits and familiarity with the trade 
tempted the thrifty French capitalists and 
enterprising Scotch merchants of Upper 
Canada into the formation of the rival 
Northwest Trading Company in 1783, 
fixed trading-posts began to be establish- 
ed all over the Prince Rupert’s Land, and 
even beyond the Rocky Mountains in 
British Columbia. By 1818 there were 
about forty Northwest posts as against 
about two dozen Hudson Bay factories. 
The new company not only disputed but 
ignored the chartered rights of the old 
company, holding that the charter had 
not been sanctioned by Parliament, and 
was in every way unconstitutional as 
creative of a monopoly. Their French 
partners and engagés shared this feeling, 
especially as the French crown had been 
first in the field with a royal charter. 
Growing bolder and bolder, the North- 
west Company resolved to drive the Hud- 


son Bay Company to a legal test of thei: 
rights, and so in 1803-4 they establish 
ed a Northwest fort under the eyes of the 
old company on the shore of Hudson Bay, 
and fitted out ships to trade with the 
natives in the strait. But the English 
men did not accept the challenge; for the 
truth was they had their own doubts of 
the strength of their charter. 

They pursued a different and for them 
an equally bold course. That hard-headed 
old nobleman the fifth Earl of Selkirk 
came uppermost in the company as th 
engineer ofa plan of colonization. Ther 
was plenty of land, and some wholesak 
evictions of Highlanders in Sutherland 
shire, Seotland, had rendered a great 
force of hardy men homeless. Selkirk 
saw in this situation a chance to play a 
long but certainly triumphant game with 
his rivals. His plan was to plant a col- 
ony which should produce grain and 
horses and men for the old company, 
saving the importation of all three, and 
building up not only a nursery for men 
to match the courriers du bois, but a 
stronghold and a seat of a future govern- 
ment in the Hudson Bay interest. Thus 
was ushered in a new and important era 
in Canadian history. It was the opening 
of that part of Canada; by a loop-hole 
rather than a door, to be sure. 

Lord Selkirk’s was a practical soul. 
On one occasion in animadverting against 
the Northwest Company he spoke of them 
contemptuously as fur-traders, yet he was 
the chief of all fur-traders, and had been 
known to barter with an Indian himself 
at one of the forts for a fur. He held 
up the opposition to the scorn of the world 
as profiting upon the weakness of the 
Indians by giving them alcohol, yet he 
ordered distilleries set up in his colony 
afterwards, saying, ‘‘ We grant the trade 
is iniquitous, but if we don’t carry it on 
others will; so we may as well put the 
guineas in our own pockets.” But he 
was the man of the moment, if not for 
it. His scheme of colonization was born 
of desperation on one side and distress 
on the other. It was pursued amid ter- 
rible hardship, and against incessant vio- 
lence. It was consummated through 
bloodshed. The story is as interesting 
asit isimportant. The facts are obtained 
mainly from ‘‘ Papers relating to the 
Red River Settlement, ordered to be 
printed by the House of Commons, July 
12, 1819.” Lord Selkirk owned 40,000 
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386 HARPER'S NEW 
of the £105,000 (or shares) of the Hudson 
jay Company ; 
were held by women and children, he 
held half of all that carried votes. He 
got from the company a grant of a large 
tract around what is now Winnipeg, to 
form an agricultural settlement for sup- 
plying the company’s posts with provi 
sions. We have seen how little disposed 


therefore, since 25,000 


its officers were to open the land to set- 
tlers, or to test its agricultural capacities. 
No one, therefore, will wonder that when 
this grant was made several members of 
the governing committee resigned. Sut 
a queer development of the moment was 
a strong opposition from holders of Hud- 
son Bay stock who were also owners in 
that company’s great rival, the North- 
west Company. Since the enemy per- 
sisted in prospering at the expense of the 
old company, the moneyed men of the 
senior corporation had taken stock of 
their rivals. These doubly interested per- 
sons were aiso in London, so that the 
Northwest Company was no longer pure- 
ly Canadian. The opponents within the 
Hudson Bay Company declared civiliza- 
tion to be at all times unfavorable to the 
fur trade, and the Northwest people ar- 
gued that the colony would form a nur- 
sery for servants of the Bay Company, 
enabling them to oppose the Northwest 
Company more effectually, as well as af- 
fording such facilities for new-comers as 
must destroy their own monopoly. The 
Northwest Company denied the legality 
of the charter rights of the Hudson Bay 
Company because Parliament had not 
confirmed Charles IT.’s charter. 

The colonists came, and were met by 
Miles McDonnell, an ex-captain of Cana- 
dian volunteers, as Lord Selkirk’s agent. 
He styled himself ‘* captain” and “ gov- 
ernor,” though he admitted he had no 
warrant todo so. The immigrants land- 
ed on the shore of Hudson Bay, and passed 
a forlorn winter. They met some of the 
Northwest Company’s people under Alex- 
ander McDonnell, a cousin and _ brother- 
in-law to Miles McDonnell. Although 
Captain Miles read the grant to Selkirk 
in token of his sole right to the land, the 
settlers were hospitably received and well 
treated by the Northwest people. The 
settlers reached the place of colonization 
in August, 1812. This place is what was 
known as Fort Garry until Winnipeg was 
built. It was at first called ‘‘the Forks 
of the Red River,” because the Assiniboin 
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there joined the Red. Lord Selkirk out 
lined his policy at the time in a letter j; 
which he bade Miles McDonnell give th 
Northwest people solemn warning that 
the lands were Hudson Bay property, and 
they must remove from them; that they 
must not fish, and that if they did thei 
nets were to be seized, their buildings 
were to be destroyed, and they were to 
be treated ‘‘as you would poachers in 
England.” 

The trouble began at once. Miles ac 
cused Alexander of trying to inveigle 
colonists away from him. He trained his 
men in the use of guns, and uniformed a 
number of them. He forbade the expor 
tation of any supplies from the country, 
and when some Northwest men came to 
get buffalo meat they had hung on racks 
in the open air, according to the custom 
of the country, he sent armed men to send 
the others away. He intercepted a band 
of Northwest canoe-men, stationing men 
with guus and with two field-pieces on 
the river; and he sent to a Northwest post 
lower down the river demanding the pro- 
visions stored there, which, when they 
were refused, were taken by force, the 
door being smashed in. For this a Hud- 
son Bay clerk was arrested, and Captain 
Miles’s men went to the rescue. Two 
armed forces met, but happily slaughter 
was averted. Miles McDonnell justified 
his course on the ground that the colo- 
nists were distressed by need of food. It 
transpired at the time that one of his 
men while making cartridges for a can- 
non remarked that he was making them 
‘* for those Northwest rascals. They 
have run too long, and shall run no 
longer.” After this Captain Miles or- 
dered the stoppage of all butfalo-hunting 
on horseback, as the practice kept the buf- 
falo at a distance, and drove them into the 
Sioux country, where the local Indians 
dared not go. 

But though Captain McDonnell was 
aggressive and vexatious, the Northwest 
Company’s people, who had begun the 
mischief, even in London, were not now 
passive. They relied on setting the half- 
breeds and Indians against the colonists. 
They urged that the colonists had stolen 
Indian real estate in settling on the land, 
and that in time every Indian would 
starve as a consequence. At the forty- 
fifth annual meeting of the Northwest 
Company’s officers, August, 1814, Alexan- 
der McDonnell said, ‘‘ Nothing but the 
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omplete downfall of the colony will sat- 
sfy some, by fair or foul means—a most 
esirable object, if it can be accomplished ; 
o here is at it with all my heart and en 
‘gy.” In October, 1814, Captain MeDon 
ell ordered the Northwest Company to re 

»ve from the territory within six months. 

The Indians, first and last, were the 


riends of the colonists. They were be- 


BUFFALO MEAT 


friended by the whites, and in turn they 
gave them succor when famine fell upon 
them. Many of Captain Miles MeDon- 
nell’s orders were in their interest, and 
they knew it. Katawabetay, a chief, was 
tempted with a big prize to destroy the 
settlement. He refused. On the opening 
of navigation in 1815 chiefs were bidden 
from the country around to visit the 
Northwest factors, and were by them ask 
Not only did 
they decline, but they hastened to Captain 
Miles McDonnell to acquaint him with 
the plot. 


ed to destroy the colony. 


Duncan Cameron now appears 
foremost among the Northwest Company's 
agents, being in charge of that company’s 
post on the Red River, in the Selkirk 
grant. He told the chiefs that if they 
took the part of the colonists ‘* their 
camp fires should be totally extinguished.” 
When Cameron caught one of his own 


servants doing a trifling service for Cap 
tain Miles McDonnell, he sent him upon 
a journey for which every engagé of the 
Northwest Company bound himself liable 
in joining the company; that was to make 
the trip to Montreal, a voyage held in ter 
rorem over every servant of the corpora 
tion. More than that, he confiscated four 
horses and a wagon belonging to this 


FOR THE POST 


man, and charged him on the company’s 
books with the sum of 800 livres for an 
Indian squaw, whom the man had been 
told he was to have as his slave for a 
present, 

But though the Indians held aloof 
from the great and cruel conspiracy, the 
half-breeds readily joined in it. They 
treated Captain MeDonnell’s orders with 
contempt, and arrested one of the Hud- 
son Bay men as a spy upon their hunt- 
ing with horses. There lived along the 
Red River, near the colony, about thirty 
Canadians and seventy half-breeds, born 
of Indian squaws and the servants or 
officers of the Northwest Company. One- 
quarter of the number of ‘* breeds” could 
read and write, and were fit to serve as 
clerks; the rest were literally half sav- 
age, and were employed as hunters, ca- 
noe-men, “packers” (freighters), and 
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of the £105,000 (or shares) of the Hudson 

jay Company; therefore, since 25,000 
were held by women and children, he 
held half of all that carried votes. He 
got from the company a grant of a large 
tract around what is now Winnipeg, to 
form an agricultural settlement for sup- 
plying the company’s posts with provi 
sions. We have seen how little disposed 
its officers were to open the land to set 
tlers, or to test its agricultural capacities. 
No one, therefore, will wonder that when 
this grant was made several members of 
the governing committee resigned. But 
a queer development of the moment was 
a strong opposition from holders of Hud 
son Bay stock who were also owners in 
that company’s great rival, the North- 
west Company. Since the enemy per- 
sisted in prospering at the expense of the 
old company, the moneyed men of the 
senior corporation had taken stock of 
their rivals. These doubly interested per- 
sons were also in London, so that the 
Northwest Company was no longer pure- 
ly Canadian. The opponents within the 
Hudson Bay Company declared civiliza- 
tion to be at all times unfavorable to the 
fur trade, and the Northwest people ar- 
gued that the colony would form a nur- 
sery for servants of the Bay Company, 
enabling them to oppose the Northwest 
Company more effectually, as well as af- 
fording such facilities for new-comers as 
must destroy their own monopoly. The 
Northwest Company denied the legality 
of the charter rights of the Hudson Bay 
Company because Parliament had not 
contirmed Charles II.’s charter. 

The colonists came, and were met by 
Miles McDonnell, an ex-ecaptain of Cana- 
dian volunteers, as Lord Selkirk’s agent. 
He styled himself ** captain” and * goy- 
ernor,” though he admitted he had no 
warrant todo so. The immigrants land- 
ed on the shore of Hudson Bay, and passed 
a forlorn winter. They met some of the 
Northwest Company's people under Alex- 
ander McDonnell, a cousin and _ brother- 
in-law to Miles McDonnell. Although 
Captain Miles read the grant to Selkirk 
in token of his sole right to the land, the 
settlers were hospitably received and well 
treated by the Northwest people. The 
settlers reached the place of colonization 
in August, 1812. This place is what was 
known as Fort Garry until Winnipeg was 
built. It was at first called ‘*the Forks 
of the Red River,” because the Assiniboin 


there joined the Red. Lord Selkirk out 
lined his policy at the time in a letter j) 
which he bade Miles McDonnell give th 
Northwest people solemn warning that 
the lands were Hudson Bay property, and 
they must remove from them; that they 
must not fish, and that if they did thei 
nets were to be seized, their buildings 
were to be destro¥ed, and they were to 
be treated 
England.” 

The trouble began at once. Miles ae 
cused Alexander of trying to inveigle 
colonists away from him. He trained his 
men in the use of guns, and uniformed a 
number of them. He forbade the expor 
tation of any supplies from the country 
and when some Northwest men came to 
get buffalo meat they had hung on racks 
in the open air, according to the custom 
of the country, he sent armed men to send 
the others away. He intercepted a band 
of Northwest canoe-men, stationing men 
with guns and with two field-pieces on 
the river; and he sent to a Northwest post 
lower down the river demanding the pro- 
visions stored there, which, when they 
were refused, were taken by force, the 
door being smashed in. For this a Hud- 
son Bay clerk was arrested, and Captain 
Miles’s men went to the rescue. Two 
armed forces met, but happily slaughter 
was averted. Miles McDonnell justified 
his course on the ground that the colo- 
nists were distressed by need of food. It 
transpired at the time that one of his 
men while making cartridges for a can- 
non remarked that he was making them 
‘* for those —— Northwest rascals. They 
have run too long, and shall run no 
longer.” After this Captain Miles or- 
dered the stoppage of all butfalo-hunting 
on horseback, as the practice kept the buf- 
falo at a distance, and drove them into the 
Sioux country, where the local Indians 
dared not go. 

But though Captain McDonnell was 
aggressive and vexatious, the Northwest 
Company’s people, who had begun the 
mischief, even in London, were not now 
passive. They relied on setting the half- 
breeds and Indians against the colonists. 
They urged that the colonists had stolen 
Indian real estate in settling on the land, 
and that in time every Indian would 
At the forty- 
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them. Many of Captain Miles MeDon 
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they knew it. Katawabetay, a chief, 
tempted with a big prize to destroy the 
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from the country around to visit the 
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guides. They were naturally inclined to der of Captain McDonnell that he mig) 


side with the Northwest Company, and 
in time that corporation sowed dissension 
among the colonists themselves, picturing 
to them exaggerated danger from the 
Indians, and offering them free passage 
to Upper Canada. They paid at least 
one of the leading colonists £100 for fur 
thering discontent in the settlement, and 
four deserters from the colony stole all 
the Hudson Bay field pieces, iron swiv 
There was con 
stant irritation and friction between the 
factions. In an affray far up at Isle-a-la- 
Crosse a man was killed on either side. 
Half-breeds came past the colony singing 


els, and the howitzer. 


war-songs, and ~notices were posted 
around Fort Garry reading, *‘ Peace with 
all the world except in Red River.” The 
Northwest people demanded the surren 





THE INDIAN HUNTER OF 1750, 


be tried on their charges, and on June 11 
1815, a band of men fired on the colonia 
buildings. The captain afterward su: 
rendered himself, and the remnant of th: 
colony, thirteen families, went to th 
head of Lake Winnipeg. The half-breeds 
burned the buildings, and divided the 
horses and effects. 

But in the autumn all came back with 
Colin Robertson, of the Bay Company 
and twenty clerks and servants. Thes: 
were joined by Governor Robert Sempl 
who brought 160 settlers from Scotland 
Semple was a man of consequence at 
home, a great traveller, and the autho 
But he 
came in no conciliatory mood, and the fo 
ment was kept up. The Northwest Com 
pany tried to starve the colonists, and Gov 

ernor Semple destroyed the enemy’s 

fort below Fort Garry. Then came the 

end—a decisive battle and massacre. 
Sixty-five men on horses, and with 

some carts, were sent by Alexander 
McDonnell, of the Northwest Compa 
ny, up the river toward the colony. 
They were led by Cuthbert Grant, and 
included six Canadians, four Indians, 
and fifty-four half-breeds. It was af 
terward said they went on innocent 
business, but every man was armed, 
and the ‘‘ breeds” were naked, and 
painted all over to look like Indians. 
They got their paint of the Northwest 
officers. Moreover, there had been ru 
mors that the colonists were to be driv 
en away, and that ‘‘the land was to be 
drenched with blood.” It was on June 
19, 1816, that runners notified the col- 
ony that the others were coming. 
Semple was at Fort Douglas, near Fort 
Garry. When apprised of the close 
approach of his assailants, the gov- 
ernor seems not to have appreciated 
his danger, for he said, ‘‘ We must go 
and meet those people; let twenty men 
follow me.” He put on his cocked hat 
and sash, his pistols, and shouldered his 
double- barrelled fowling-piece. The 
others carried a wretched lot of guns— 
some with the locks gone, and many 
that were useless. It was marshy 
ground, and they straggled on in loose 
order. They met an old soldier who 
had served in the army at home, and 
who said the enemy was very numer- 
ous, and that the governor had better 
bring along his two field-pieces. 


of a book on travels in Spain. 
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‘‘No, no,” said the governor; ‘ there 
I am only going to speak to them.” 


ecasion. 


is no 


Nevertheless, after a moment's reflection, 


ie did send back for one of the great guns, 


saving it was well to have it in case of 


eed. They halted a short time for the 
annon, and then perceived the North- 
vest party pressing toward them on 
their horses. By a common im 
wuulse the governor and his fol 
owers began a retreat, walking 
backwards, and at the same 
time spreading out a single 

line to present a longer 

front. The enemy con- 

tinued to advance at a 
hand - gallop. From 
out among them rode 

a Canadian named 
Boucher, the rest 
forming a_half- 

moon behind him. 
Waving his hand 

in an insolent 

way to the gover- 

nor, Boucher eall- 

ed out, ‘‘ What do 

you want?” 

‘What do you 
want?” said Gov- 
ernor Semple. 

‘* We want our 
fort,” said Bou- 
cher, meaning the 
fort Semple had 
destroyed. 

‘““Go to your 
fort,” said the 
governor. 

‘Why did you 
destroy our fort, 
you rascal ?”’ Bou- 
cher demanded. 

**Scoundrel,do 
you tell me so?” 
the governor re- 
plied, and ordered 
the man’s arrest. 

Some say he caught at Boucher’s gun. 
But Boucher slipped off his horse, and 
on the instant a gun was fired, and a 
Hudson Bay clerk fell dead. Another 
shot wounded Governor Semple, and he 
called to his followers, 

‘Do what you can to take care of 
yourselves.” 

Then there was a volley from the 
Northwest force, and with the clearing of 
the smoke it looked as though all the 
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INDIAN HUNTER HANGING DEER OUT OF THE REACH OF WOLVES. 


governor's party were killed or wounded. 
Instead of taking care of themselves they 
had rallied around their wounded leader. 
Captain Rogers, of the governor's party, 
who had fallen, rose to his feet, and ran 
toward the enemy crying for mercy in 
English and broken French, when Thomas 
McKay, a ‘‘ breed” and Northwest clerk, 
shot him through the head, another cut- 
ting his body open with a knife. 
Cuthbert Grant (who, it was charged, 
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had shot Governor Semple) now went to 
the governor, while the others despatched 
the wounded. 

Semple said, ** Are you not Mr. Grant?” 

** Yes,” said the other. 

‘IT am not mortally wounded,” said 
the governor, ‘‘and if you could get me 
conveyed to the fort, I think I should 
live.” 

But when Grant left his side an Indian 
named Ma-chi-ca-taou shot him, some say 
through the breast, and some have it that 
he put a pistol to the governor's head. 
Grant could not stop the savages. The 
bloodshed had crazed them. They slaugh- 
tered all the wounded, and, worse yet, 
they terribly maltreated the bodies. 
Twenty-two Hudson Bay men were kill- 
ed,and one on the other side was wounded. 

There is a story that Alexander McDon- 
nell shouted for joy when he heard the 
news of the massacre. One witness, who 
did not hear him shout, reports that he 
exclaimed to his friends: ** Sacré nom de 
Dieu! Bonnes nouvelles; vingt -deux 
Anglais tués ! (——! Good news; twen- 
ty-two English slain!) It was afterward 


alleged that the slaughter was approved 
by every officer of the Northwest Com- 
pany whose comments were recorded. 

It is a saying up in that country that 
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twenty-six out of the sixty-five in the at 
tacking party died violent deaths. Thi 
record is only valuable as indicating thi 
nature and perils of the lives the hunt 
ers and half-breeds led. First, a Frene] 
man dropped dead while crossing the ic 
on the river, his son was stabbed by 
comrade, his wife was shot, and his chil 
dren were burned; ** Big Head,” his bro 
ther, was shot by an Indian; Coutonohais 
dropped dead at a dance; Battosh was 
mysteriously shot; Lavigne was drowned 
Fraser was run through the body by a 
Frenchman in Paris; Baptiste Morallé, 
while drunk, was thrown into a fire by 
inebriated companions and burned to 
death; another died drunk on a roadway 
another was wounded by the bursting of 
his gun; small-pox took the eleventh; 
Duplicis was empaled upon a hay-fork, 
on which he jumped from a haystack: 
Parisien was shot, by a person unknown, 
in a buffalo-hunt; another lost his arm 
by carelessness; Gardapie, ‘*the brave.” 
was scalped and shot by the Sioux; so 
was Vallée; Ka-te-tee-goose was scalped 
and cut in pieces by the Gros-Ventres; 
Pe-me-can-toss was thrown in a hole by 
his people; and another Indian and his 
wife and children were killed by light- 
ning. Yet another was gored to death 
by a buffalo. The rest of the twenty-six 
died by being frozen, by drowning, by 
drunkenness, or by shameful disease. 

It is when 
things are at 
their worst that 
they begin to 

: mend, says a sil 
ly old proverb; 
but when history 
is studied these 
desperate  situa- 
tions often seem 
part of the mend- 

ing, not of themselves, but of 
the broken cause of progress. 

There was a little halt here 

in Canada, as we shall see, 
but the seed of settlement 
had been planted, and thence- 
forth continued to grow. 

Lord Selkirk came with all 

speed, reaching Canada in 

1817. It was now an English 


colony, and when he asked 
for a body-guard, the govern- 
ment gave him two sergeants 
soldiers of the 


and twelve 
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Régiment de Meuron. He 
made these the nucleus of a 
considerable force of Swiss 
and Germans who had for 
merly served in that regi- 
nent, and he pursued a tri 
imphal progress to what 
he ealled his territory of 
Assiniboin, capturing all 
the Northwest Company’s 
forts on the route, impris 
oning the factors, and send- 
ing to jail in Canada all the 
aecessaries to the massacre, 
on charges of arson, mur- 
* high 
Such was 
the prejudice against the 
Hudson Bay Company and 
the regard for the home 
corporation that all were 
acquitted, and 
very heavy damages were 


der, robbery, and 
misdemeanors.” 


suits for 


lodged against him. 
Selkirk sought to treat 
with the Indians for his 
land, which they said be- 
longed to the Chippeways 
and the Crees. Five chiefs 
were found whose right 
to treat was acknowledged 
by all. On July 18, 1817, 
they deeded the territory 
to the ‘for the 
benefit of Lord Selkirk,” giving him a 
strip two miles wide on either side of 
the Red River from Lake Winnipeg to 
Red Lake, north of the United States 
boundary, and along the Assiniboin 
from Fort Garry to the Muskrat River, 
as well as within two circles of six miles 
radius around Fort Garry and Pembina, 
now in Dakota. Indians do not know 
what miles are; they measure distance 
by the movement of the sun while on a 
journey. They determined two miles 
in this case to be ‘‘as far as you can 
see daylight under a horse’s belly on 
the level prairie.” On account of Sel- 
kirk’s liberality they dubbed him ‘* the 
silver chief.” He agreed to give them 
for the land 200 pounds of tobacco a year. 
He named his settlement Kildonan, after 
that place in Helmsdale, Sutherland 
shire, Scotland. He died in 1821, and in 
1836 the Hudson Bay Company bought 
the land back from his heirs for £84,000. 
The Swiss and Germans of his regiment 


king, 
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remained, and many retired servants of 
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A HUDSON BAY MAN (QUARTER-BREED) 


the company bought and settled there, 
forming the aristocracy of the place—a 
queer aristocracy to our minds, for many 
of the women were Indian squaws, and 
the children were ‘* breeds.” 

Through the perseverance and tact of 
the Right Hon. Edward Ellice, to whom 
the government had appealed, all differ- 
ences between the two great fur-trading 
companies were adjusted, and in 1821 a 
coalition was formed. At Ellice’s sug- 
gestion the giant combination then got 
from Parliament exclusive privileges be- 
yond the waters that flow into Hudson 
Bay, over the Rocky Mountains and to 
the Pacific, for a term of twenty years. 
These extra privileges were surrendered 
in 1838, and were renewed for twenty 
years longer. Then, in 1858, it happen- 
ed that they expired, and the rush for 
gold occurred in New Caledonia (now 
British Columbia). That territory then 
became a crown colony, and it and Van- 
couver Island, which had taken on a co- 
lonial character at the time of the Cali- 
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fornia gold fever (1849), were united in 
1866. The extra privileges of the fur- 
traders were therefore not again renewed. 
In 1871 all the colonies of Canada were 
confederated, and whatever presumptive 
rights the Hudson Bay Company got un- 
der Charles II.’s charter were vacated in 
consideration of a payment by Canada 
of $1,500,000 cash, half of all surveyed 
lands within the fertile belt, and 50,000 
acres surrounding the company’s posts. 
It is estimated that the land grant 
amounts to seven millions of acres, worth 
twenty millions of dollars, exclusive of 
all town sites. 

Thus we reach the present condition of 
the company, 230 years old, maintaining 
200 central posts and unnumbered depend- 
ent ones, and trading in Labrador on the 
Atlantic; at Massett, on Queen Charlotte 
Island, in the Pacific; and deep within the 
Arctic Cirele in the North. The company 
was newly capitalized not long ago with 
100,000 shares at £20 (ten millions of dol- 
lars), but, in addition to its dividends, it 
has paid back seven pounds in every twen- 
ty, reducing its capital to £1,300,000. The 
stock, however, is quoted at its original 
value.. The supreme control of the 
company is vested in a governor, deputy 
governor, and five directors, elected by 
the stockholders in London. They dele- 
gate their powers to an executive resident 
in this country, who was until lately call- 
ed the ‘‘Governor of Rupert's Land,” but 
now is styled the chief commissioner, and 
is in absolute charge of the company and 
all its operations. His term of office is 
unlimited. The present incumbent is Mr. 
J. Wrigley, and the president is Sir Don- 
ald A. Smith, one of the foremost spirits 
in Canada, who worked his way up from 
a clerkship in the company. The busi- 
ness of the company is managed on the 
outfit system, the most old-fogyish, yet by 
its officers declared to be the most per- 
fect, plan in use by any corporation. The 
method is to charge against each post all 
the supplies that are sent to it between 
June ist and June Ist each year, and then 
to set against this the product of each 
post in furs aid in cash received. It used 
to take seven years to arrive at the fig- 
ures for a given year, but, owing to im- 
proved means of transportation, this is 
now done in two years. 

Almost wherever you go in the newly 
settled parts of the Hudson Bay territory 
you find at least one free trader’s shop set 


up in rivalry with the old company’s post 
These are sometimes mere storehouses fo 
the furs, and sometimes they look like, and 
are partly, general country stores. Ther 
can be no doubt that this rivalry is very 
detrimental to the fur trade from the 
stand-point of the future. The great com 
pany can afford to miss a dividend, and 
can lose at some points while gaining at 
others, but the free traders must profit in 
every district. The consequence is such 
a reckless destruction of game that the 
plan adopted by us for our seal-fisheries— 
the leasehold system—is envied and advo- 
cated in Canada. <A greater proportion 
of trapping and an utter unconcern for 
the destruction of the game at all ages are 
now ravaging the wilderness. Many dis- 
tricts return as many furs as they ever 
yielded, but the quantity is kept up at fear- 
ful cost by the extermination of the game. 
On the other hand, the fortified wall of 
posts that opposed the development of 
Canada, and sent the surplus population 
of Europe to the United States, is rid of its 
palisades and field-pieces, and the main 
strongholds of the ancient company and 
its rivals have become cities. The old 
fort on Vancouver Island is now Victoria; 
Fort Edmonton is the seat of law and 
commerce in the Peace River region; old 
Fort William has seen Port Arthur rise 
by its side; Fort Garry is Winnipeg; Cal- 
gary, the chief city of Alberta, is on the 
site of another fort; and Sault Ste. Marie 
was once a Northwest post. 

But civilization is still so far off from 
most of the “ factories,” as the company’s 
posts are cailed, that the day when they 
shall become cities is in no man’s thought 
or keu. And the communication be- 
tween the centres and outposts is, like 
the life of the traders, more nearly like 
what it was in the old, old days than 
most of my readers would imagine. My 
Indian guides were battling with their 
paddles against the mad current of the 
Nipigon, above Lake Superior, one day 
last summer, and I was only a few hours 
away from Factor Flanagan’s post near 
the great laké, when we came to a port- 
age, and might have imagined from 
what we saw that time had pushed the 
hands back on the dial of eternity at 
least a century. 

Some rapids in the river had to be 
avoided by the brigade that was being 
sent with supplies to a post far north at 
the head of Lake Nipigon. A cumbrous 
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big-timbered little schooner, like a surf- 
boat with a sail, and a square-cut bateau 
had brought the men and goods to the 
‘‘earry.” The men were half-breeds as 
of old, and had brought along their wo- 
men and children to inhabit a camp of 
smoky tents that we espied on a bluff 
close by; a typical camp, with the blank- 
ets hung on the bushes, the slatternly 
women and half-naked children squat- 
ting or running about, and smudge fires 
smoking between the tents to drive off 
mosquitoes and flies. The men were in 
groups below on the trail, at the water- 
side end of which were the boats’ cargoes 
of shingles and flour and bacon and shot 
and powder in kegs, wrapped, two at a 
time, in rawhide. They were dark- 


For bravado one carried 200 pounds, and 
then all the others tried to pack as much, 
and most succeeded. All agreed that 
one, the smallest and least muscular - 
looking one among them, could pack 400 
pounds. 

As the men gathered around their 
‘smudge ” to talk with my party, it was 
seen that of all the parts of the pictu 
resque costume of the voyageur or bois- 
brilé of old—the capote, the striped shirt, 
the pipe-tomahawk, plumed hat, gay leg- 
gins, belt, and moccasins—only the red 
worsted belt and the moccasins have been 
retained, These men could recall the day 
when they had tallow and corn meal for 
rations, got no tents, and were obliged 
to carry 200 pounds, lifting one package, 


. ie skinned, short, spare men, without a sur- and then throwing a second one atop of 
} i; plus pound of flesh in the crew,and with it without assistance. Now they carry 4 
He} longish coarse black hair and straggling only 100 pounds at a time, and have 4 
i ie beards. Each man carried a tomp-line, tents and good food given to them. * 
4 y or long stout strap, which he tied in We will not follow them, nor meet, as 4 
5 rt such a way around what he meant to they did, the York boat coming down ‘t 
uit i} carry that a broad part of the strap fitted from the north with last winter's furs. ic 
| Be i over the crown of his head. Thus they In another article I will endeavor to lift ri 
ele ‘*packed” the goods over the portage, the curtain from before the great fur Ps 
bi . : . . . . ie 
iK\ their heads sustaining the loads, and their country beyond them, to give a glimpse & 
ABE backs merely steadying them. When _ of the habits and conditions that prevail s 
i 4 one had thrown his burden into place, he throughout a majestic territory where e 
ih i trotted off up the trail with springing the rivers and lakes are the only roads, ¢ 
i 4) feet, though the freight was packed so and canoes and dog-sleds are the only 3 
ia that 100 pounds should form a load. vehicles. g 
' | f £ 
‘oa { Aj : 3 
a: ATHELWOLD. : 
mt BY AMELIE RIVES. 
ah i. ; 
at 4 . ’ 
: DRAMATIS PERSONER Sig. Thou speakest well o’ wolves. Ay, 
; a 4 { 7 : Athelwold, 
wate Epear, ae a Angleland Edgar hath not yet rid us of them all. . 
1. ATHELWoLD, Thane of Edgar. Though he hath chased the greater part to & 
BR OSWALp, @ priest. Wales 4 
4 Frorai, a dwarf and page to Athelwold. sqm ne P 
iy Cream; Berl of Devenshire. - hath - wolf-cub _—_ pampering 
if = Stersert, Athelwold’s sriend Beneath this very root. . : - 
an | ELrrepA, Olgar'’s daughter. Ath. Who? Oswald? 
i 4 BERTHA, @ waitiny-woman. Sig. ; Ay, 
me Uae E.riepa, the King’s favorite. Oswald himself, none other. Oswald—he— 
id ; Evrrepa’s Nurse. That long-lipped, lean, up-looking, crook-eyed 
f beast; 
| ACT IL. That cringing, fawning, fulsome, flattering 
if knave; . 
Te Scene 1.—A Hall in the Palace. That slow-speeched, soft-voiced, wide-smiled 
; ; Enter SIGEBERT and ATHELWOLD, followed by rl » ieee g 
; the dwarf Frovnat. mem ee 
' ‘ ’ Thou dost not love this Oswald overwell. 
4 Sig. I tell thee, Athelwold, he means thee Sig. Thou knowest that I hate him. 
ae | harm; ; , Ath. And for what? 
Tis in the very trick o’s eyelids. Sig. Thou dost outpatience me! I hate him 
; Ath. Well? for— 


To mean harm is but little. 
Isay, goto. Wilt let him ruffle thee? 


I hate him on account of— Oh, I hate him 
Because that he is Oswald. 
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Ath. Sagely put 
Thou couldst not hate him were he not himself. 
That were a fault somewhat beyond his mend 


Tmagines danger where all is secure. 

Think you ’tis in the power of such an one 
As thou hast said this, Oswald, to hurt me, 
ing. The King’s friend, Athelwold? 
Sig. Wilt thou be light? I say he means thee Sig. 


hurt. I think he means thee harm. 
Ath. To mean is one thing, and to hurt an Ath. For what, boy? 
other. 


Sig Why, 

Sig. Then thou wilt not be warned? For that thou art the King’s friend, Athelwold. 

Ath. Sigebert, come here. All’s sunshine now—flowers bend about thy way, 

I love thee well, and that thou knowest, lad. The wheels of thy triumphal car crush roses— 
Thou dost love me, and that I also know. A pebble may clog all. 

Moreover, I know this—that ofttimes love Ath. 


It is for that 


What say’st? 
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Sig. A word, 
A look, a hint dropped when the King’s in 
wine; 
Thou may’st have vexed him with some haughty 
freak, 
Have jostled ‘gainst his poise of self-esteem, 
Have made too free, have laughed too long. 
Ath What then? 
Sig. Then comes this Oswald with his honey 
tongue, 
Which overrolls the bitter of his words 
As actual honey deadens nauseous drugs— 
Comes he, I say, and into Edgar's ear, 
Ready and dull with wine, doth drop some jest, 
Only mayhap some hint, some slight allusion, 
Some dainty telling of some doubtful tale; 
And thou wilt then discover all too late 
That Sigebert warned thee not without occasion. 
Ath. Soft, soft, sweet boy! Be not offended. 
Come, 
I will be light no longer. Dost thou think this? 
Sig. As I do live | think it! 
Ath. Thou hast noted? 
Hast watched him? hast deduced this from his 
actions? 
Sig. 1 have his actions down as in a book. 
He means thee harm 
Ath The rogue’s a vicious rogue, 
Yet I have never vexed him that Il know. 
Sig. I think for that, mayhap, he hates thee 
more 
Ath. Well, well, I will be careful. 
tent thee, 
I will be careful, sweetheart. 
Sig. The King—and Oswald. 


So con 


Ah, the King! 


Enter Enaar and OSWALD. 

Ea. Greeting, gentlemen. 

(To ATHELWOLD.) Look you, my Thane, a word 
with you apart. 

Good friends, I pray you take it not amiss 

If I do ask your absence for a time. 

By Paul, ’tis well! 

; [| Leit SiGEBERT and OswaALD. 

Ath What, Edgar? 

Ed Why, to walk, 
Stretch our minds’ muscles in an equal tug, 
And scuffle for convictions. Feel the King 
But in this golden hoop which thou shalt have 
To rest thy foot on as we talk. So, bauble! 

[ Flings his crown from him. 
Ha! ha! my Thane, spins it not merrily? 
The crown feels not the dignity it makes. 
So wanton are all emblems, that the cloak 
Which folds a king will kiss a crooked nail 
As quickly as a beggar’s gabardine 
Will do like office, and a monarch’s crown 
Spin like a discus fallen from the mark. 
Let us sit here 

Ath Thou'’rt in a foreign mood. 
Who set the fashion? 

Ed Why, go hang, Sir Thane! 
Fashions are princes’ lackeys. But a truce. 
Know you Lord Olgar? 

Ath Earl of Devonshire? 

Ed. You know him? 

Ath. If to know his deeds 
Be to know him, why, then I know him. 

Kad. Soft. 
What deeds translate the doer properly? 

Nero once stooped to pat his mother’s hound. 
I say, know you this man in person? 


The man. 
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Ath. 

I have not even seen him. 
Ed. There’s much talk 
About his daughter. Were the breath of praise 
Given simultaneously, there were a wind 

To blow her into heaven. 

Ath. And as it is, 
There hath sufficient been already, sire, 
To waft her into Edgar’s estimation? 

Ed. Gohang! Iam but mine own gossiper. 
They say that she is beautiful. 

Ath. My liege, 

Were spoken beauty always actual, 

There’s not an ugly maid in Angleland. 
Ed. 

I know none. 

Ath. That were like as tho’ St. Peter 
Should seek to prove the emptiness of hell 
By saying that he knew none of its inmates. 
Now, Edgar, as I live, ’tis my belief 
That Satan will intrust thy bed o’ coals 
To some uncomely wench. There were no tort 

ure 
Could subtler touch thee. 

Ed. Nay, I'll swear that’s false. 
I am more racked when men do talk like maids: 
Therefore | am more tortured o’ the instant. 
Give o’er this jest, my swordsman; I would hear 
More o’ this maid. 

Ath. Then it is safe to say 
This maid hears more of thee. 

Ed. I say, give o'er. 
Thou’st seen her? ; 

Ath. Nay; nor tree nor blossom. 

Ed. Come, 
What is this foolery? 

Ath. Why, ’tis to say, 

I have not seen the sire or the daughter. 

Ed. Three men to-day have told me of her 

beauty. 

Ath. Three girls to-morrow will deny the 

statement. . 

Ed. 1 will the more believe it in that case 
I am afire with fancy, Athelwold; 

In love with painted air. A patch of light 
Upon the floor doth mind me of the hue 

They say her locks are, and I can but think 
Upon the tender roundness of her arms 

W hen some such pretty arm doth woo mine eyes 
Words are but gems for her adorning. Yea, 
I’ve set her very motion to a tune. 

I hav’t by heart—her look, her voice, her lips. 
They say her eyes are blue. All heaven’s above 
To keep me from forgetting. Look you here. 
This is no uncrowned babble; man and king 
Both speak in this: I tell thee, Athelwold, 

If she be fair as by report she shows, 

I'll make her Queen of Angleland— 

Ath. What, my lord?— 

Ed. I say I'll make her Queen of Angleland. 

Ath. Queen? 
Art thou in earnest? 

Ed. Ay, I'll make her Queen; 
Espouse her, crown her, seat her on my throne. 
But I must have a certain knowledge. 

Ath. r. 
All this on sober Friday? 

Ed. 

I am not jesting. 

Ath. Tell me that again. 

Ed. 1 say I am not jesting. Dost thou hear? 
I am not jesting. If this maiden, sir, 


Nay; 


Well, 


What! 


Nay, I tell thee 
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Be fair in truth as I do picture her, 
I swear by God's crown I will give her mine. 

Ath. To wear about her waist? 

Ed. No, by my troth! 
To give thee for a collar as her slave, 

An thou dost irk me further. 

Ath. Good my liege, 
This fact holds monstrous mirth or little reason. 
What hath so urged thee? 

Ed. I am fancy-spurred ; 
In love with mine imagination; meshed 
In webs of mine own weaving; made a slave 
By chains of mine own hammering. Give ear, 
I would be certain 


Ath Well, my liege? 

Ed. I would 
Be certain, Athelwold. 

Ath. Why, send and learn. 

Ed. Ay, that’s my purpose, and thou art the 

man 

Ath. I, Edgar? 

Ed. Yea; who else? 

Ath Thou wouldst send me 
A-wenching for thee? 

Ed. What! That word to me? 
I told thee once 

Ath. Then thou must tell me twice. 


I say I will not do thy wenchizg for thee. 
Ed. Even Athelwold may speak too freely. 


Ath. And 
Even Edgar may require too much of friend- 
ship 


Ed. Have I not said I wish her for my Queen? 
Is not all honorable? What's amiss? 
There’s one condition only—shouldst thou find 
That she is not so comely as men say, 
Why, there’s an end of it. Nor Queen nor le- 

man 

Shall smile on Edgar with a flabby lip. 
Go to. What fire is in thee? O’ my word, 
Thou’st been a colt to break. I say, go hang! 
‘* A-wenching for me?” Jt was nobly said! 
Now, by my crown, wert thou another—nay, 
Didst thou so much as look unlike thyself, 
Thou shouldst pay dearly for thy pride! 


Ath. I pay 
More dear for thine, I tell thee, Edgar. 
Ed. Nay, 


Try me no more. Kings do not pardon twice 
On the same day. Vex me no further, sir. 
Thou art commissioned unto Devonshire 
To bring me word of Olgar’s daughter. 
[Exit angrily. 

Ath. So— 
Royalty is a whip to scourge the time. 
As man to man I like him; as my King, 
He hath no parcel in me. This is well; 
Ay, this is well indeed. I am commissioned 
To match a blue eye by a bit of heaven; 
To find if certain tresses match the sun; 
If her throat be so white, her arms so smooth, 
Her motion delicate. If all these charms 
Make up a charming maiden. By the saints— 
Nay, by great Woden, Thor the Hammerer, 
Loki, and all the gods of stalwart days— 
It is enough to set my sword adance 
Within its scabbard. I his pander? Nay, 
Let him set Oswald tripping to this tune. 
I know but ill to foot such love-measures. 
Let him send Oswald—Oswald?—Oswald?— 


ah! 
Why, there’s a thought! 
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Enter Frorut, his dwarf. He comes up behin. 
and speaks softly. 


Fro. And here’s another, maste: 
To keep it warm. 
Ath. How, Frothi? Art thou ther 
Fro. Ay, master, and my thought for it dot! 
walt 


Upon thy thought, e’en as I wait on thee. 

Ath Speak, boy. 

Fro. What, master? Ina palace? Why 
Know you not that to whisper of a king 
In his own house is to hand Death a weapon’ 

Ath. Well, dare him, then. 1 would this 

thought of thine. 

Fro. Master, it doth concern a wolf. Nay 

master, 
Lower thine ear. It treateth of a wolf. 
Edgar hath rid all Angleland of these wolves 

Ath, Say’st thou that also? 

Fro. Nay, give ear—stoop dow1 
I say the King hath rid us of these wolves— 
All saving one, who fied not with the rest 
To the Welsh hills. They call him Oswald, sir. 
I'll sing to thee a song which hath for theme 
His cunning and his treachery and his fangs 

Ath. Say you? 


Fro. Ay, master, but not here—not her 
Ath. Why, then, without; come on, boy. 
[ Exe unt 


ScENE 2.—ELFLEDA’s Apartment in the Palace 
ELFLEDA and OSWALD. 
Eifl. You say it works? You speak a cer 
tainty? 
You watched them personally? Marked his 
look? 
Noted his manner? What said Athelwold? 
Did he agree straightway, or was there room 
For anger? Was the King— 
Osw. Peace! peace! peace! peace! 
I pray you, madam, softly. Here are questions 
Fit for another G2dipus to answer. 
I told thee that I walked apart with Sigebert; 
How should I watch them? Sigebert, thou dost 
know, 
Holds Athelwold as dear as doth the King; 
Wouldst have the watcher watched? Nay, but 
it works; 
It works. I'll stake my ears but it doth work 
Eifl. An thou dost tell me false, I’ll take thy 


ears 
To feed my deer-hound. 
Osw. By my troth, then, madam, 


Thy dog shall never die digesting me. 
Success hath signs which the successful know. 
I tell thee, it will work. 

Rift. But how of Athelwold‘ 
Hast reckoned of his coldness unto women? 
His heart is iron. 

Osi. Madam, thou must know 
That iron heated is a fire itself. 

What if from passion’s glow the after-plunge 

Into the icy waters of reflection 

Doth temper it to steel? The work is done; 

And, lady, not to give thee witting pain, 

This maiden, this Elfreda, is so fair 

That thy white self would pale beside her beauty 

As when a moon doth melt on mid-day skies 

She seems made up of heavenly moods. Her 
brow 

Is fair as glimpses of the morning clouds. 
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‘BY ALL THE SAINTS!” — 


Her eyes like spaces where the blue doth gleam 
Between them, and the sunset’s after-glow 
Dies on her cheek. Thou dost no more com 
pare— 
Sweet dame, forgive me, but thou dost no more 
Compare with this Elfreda, this slim maid, 
Than music silent doth to music sung. 
Hif. If thine the singing, I were fairer, knave 
Dost think to vex me by such mummery? 
Go kindle Etna. Go and blow the sea 
Into a tempest. Go and light thy torch 
At some near star. 
Osi. Some falling star, mayhap. 
EHifl. Have care, have care; if thou forget’st 
thyself, 
Forget not me and what I am, and what 
Thou may’st be. 
Osw. Why, no. Thou art Elfieda, 
The quean of Edgar not the Queen of Angle- 
land. 


Eifl. Dog! 
Osw. Then beware my teeth. 
Elf. Now, as I live, 
But that thou hast more knowledge of this 
venture, 
I'd have those fangs of thine drawn out straight- 
way 
To make fool’s music in a bladder. Look, sir, 
If thou dost fail in this, I will not fail 
In that | purpose for thy punishment. — [ rit. 
Osw. Ay, twas well thought of; it was well 
conceived. 
This Athelwold—this rust upon my brightness, 
This pampered honey-gatherer of the King, 
This lion of the dandelion locks, 
This stealer of week-day kisses in a church, 
This bracelet-keeper, this dull-sworded swords- 


man, 
This well-beloved friend of Edgar. Why, 
Who else should go on such an errand? Why, 
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Who else could better choose thisKing a Queen? 

Here be a judge of noses! Here be one 

lo rightly test the sweetness of a mouth 

By tasting; learn the smallness of a waist 

By measurement of arm! Men long to love 

Love quickest when ‘tis time; for all their lives 

They do adore some shadow, which, reality 

Resembling, doth outshine as mid-day sun 

Outshines the sparkelries that close - pressed 
thumbs 

Make on the inner lids. I know his bent 

And, judging by the women he hath scorned, 

Can sure select the woman he will love. [ Exit. 


ACT II. 
Scene 1.—A Country Road. 
Enter ATHELWOLD and Frorut, on horseback. 


Ath. Is this the place? 

Fro. I see no crooked tree, 
As they did tell us. Look, it should be here, 
Just by that barberry-bush. 

Ath. We’ve lost the way. 
Plague on these rambling country roads, I 

say, 
Though they led on to heaven! Boy, ride 
ahead. 
Stay, here’s my horse; take him, and tie him 
there— 
There, to that sapling. I will rest me here 
Upon this grass bank, whilst thou dost inquire 
The nearest way unto Lord Olgar’s castle. 
Despatch, now, Quick-heels! Do not let me 
dream 
That thou art back, and wake to find thee ab- 
sent, [ Zrit Frorut. 
Odds me! ILamaweary. This lush spot 
| Talking drowsily, as if failing asleep. 
Wooes me to yielding. So. I will loll here 
Until my boy returns. Now, if I dream, 
Let it not be of waking; yet to sleep 
Is but to be alive in spite of thee, 
Defy thy reason, and do wondrous deeds, 
Such as to cast thy sword among the stars 
To loosen some for thine adorning, —ay, 
As when a boy casts billets at a tree 
To shake its apples carthward. Do I sleep, 
I pray I dream of apples, nothing wiser. 


Light dreams give heaviest sleep. But then, 


good sooth! 
I never sleep in daytime. It is well 
To hear the summer humming of the fields, 
Like love-songs stifled in the cloak of sleep. 
Sleep, said 1?—Sleep?—I—sleep—not—i’ th’— 
day— | He sleeps. 


Enter ELFREDA and her Woman. 
Elf. So—Bertha? 
Ber. Madam? 
Elf (bending over ATHELWOLD). Look you 
here! 
Ber. (cautiously). 
It is a man! 
Elf. Aman? Goto! Say rather 
A god, who, venturing too near the sun, 
Slipped with the further glory to the earth. 
Look you what hair! It is more bright than 
mine. 


Sweet saints! 


Ber. No, madam. 
Elf. 


No? I tell you that it is. 
Give eyes; I'll match it. 
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4 ( fearfully). Pray you, m 
vif. What? 

Be r. Why, do not wake him; do not walk so 

close. 

Elf. By Balder! he doth look like Balder’s 

se 

His locks are spread like sunlight on the grass. 

Pah! loose my sleeve, thou timorous flitter- 
mouse! 

Ah! ah!—his eyes are blue; stoop, girl; peep 
there; 

See how they gleam between his near-closed 
lids, 

Like so much heaven-blue drowned in drops 0’ 
rain. 

I'll lay thee a new kirtle that his hair 

Is brighter. 
Ber. Nay, sweet lady! Nay, come back. 
Hif. Pshaw! Wouldst thou sour me with 
. this thundering 
Of fearful words? Look, now! Said I not so? 
[Stoops and matches ATHELWOLD’sS hair 

with one of her own tresses. 

Thou’st lost the petticoat, but won my love 

By being witness to my judgment. Soft! 

Step softer—what a voice your gown hath, 
girl! 

Here be an arm to crack the ribs of War, 

Yet white out of all correspondence! Come, 

I think ‘tis whiter than mine own. Let’s see. 
[Bares her arm, and compares it with ATH- 

ELWOLD’S. 

Ber. Madam!—good mistress! 

Elf. It doth not seem fair 
That all this looking should be on one side. 
How if I tickle him with a grass-blade? 

Ber. Nay, 
Come!—come, for God’s love! It may be some 

demon 
In fair disguise. 

Elf. Disguise so fair, good wench, 
Were far too tight a fit for wickedness. 

Pluck me that oxlip there. 

Ber. Oh, madam, tarry! 
Be warned, be warned! He may awake in like- 

ness 
Of some foul thing—a wolf, a bear, a dragon.: 

Hif. Time then to fly. Give me the flower, 

wench. 

Ber. Oh, I will get me gone to cry for help! 

[Heit BERTHA. 

Elf. (leaning over ATHELWOLD with the ozlip). 
Shall I first touch him on the lips, or eyes? 
His lips are nearest. Let me see (laughing). 

He wakes. 
No; sleep hath won him from me. Well, let be. 
Tis something, sooth! to find such beauty quiet, 
That eyes may rest in looking. I will wait 
Content unseen to see. There! then he stirred. 
Nay; still as ever. Why, methinks, in truth, 
Thou hast a very genius, sir, for sleeping, 
While I’ve not even the small consolation 
Of thinking that I figure in thy dreams, 
Seeing thou dost not know me. What, again! 
Thou dost grow restless. There! more sound 
than ever! 
I'll touch his eyes this time; and now his lips; 
And now, again, his eyes; and now (looking all 
about her) his lips! [ Kisses him. 

Ath. (starting upon his elbow). How, boy! 

Where is’t? The crooked tree. What's 
there? 
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Ihave been dreaming. (Sees ELFREDA.) 
though, I still dream. 
What art thou? 
Elf. (mysteriously). Thine imagination. 
Ath. Then 
Thou hast usurped my reason’s office. Come! 
Elf. What wouldst thou? 





Soft, 


Ath. I would pinch thee. 
Elf. Pinch me? 
Ath. y 


Thou art so like to substance that I'd think 
Myself a shadow ere thyself a dream. 
Elf. (holding out her hand). Why, here, then. 
Kisses prove as much as pinch— 
Ath. So, lady (kisses her hand). 
Ef. Recollect, I am a dream. 
Ath. Yea, that shall be mine office when I 
wake. 
Meantime I'd prove thy other hand. [ Kisses it. 
uf. Nay, sir, 
It was a jest. Thou art awake. Awake 
In Devonshire. 


Ath. That is to dream of love. 
E/f. Such dreams prove often nightmares. 
Ath, Wake me, then. 


Eif. I know not how. 
Ath. (excitedly). Show me some ugly mark— 
Some mole, some flaw, some lacking in thy 
beauty. 
By’r laykin, girl! thou hast some witchery, 
Some charm. Dost walk with fernseed in thy 
shoe? 
Nay, heed me not. Here, take thy flowers and 
run; 
I fear myself. How comes it woman eyes 
Look from thy baby face? Furl thy white lids 
If thou wouldst have men recollect thy youth; 
Thine eyes do lash the blood like whips of 
flame, 
And yet thy face is pure. It is some freak 
Of circumstance ; but hide thine eyes from men 
If thou wouldst keep thine honor. Nay, fear 
not; 
I mean no burt to thee, buf all in kindness. 
Thou shouldst less fear my harshness, pretty 
maid, 


Than most men’s kindness. There! run, run, 
say ! 
Betwixt thee and my preaching there’s no 
pulpit. 
Yet stay; I have a thought. 
if. Canst not divide it? 
Ath. Nay; ’tis too meagre for division. 
Uf. Well? 
Ath. Or ill, I know not. Pretty lass, come 
here. 
Hif. Thou hast just bidden me begone. 
Ath. : Ay, ay. 


Elf. Shall I obey thy first or after speaking ? 
Ath. (absently). Those eyes of thine are blue. 


if. Is there aught writ 
Against blue eyes ? 
Ath. Naught but what they may read. 
Elf. Thine eyes are blue. 
Ath. Look closer—they’re not blue. 
Elf. (looking). Heaven is not blue if they're 
not. 
Ath. Well, thy way. 


Have thine own way. (Aside.) Were I to take 
this maiden 

Back unto Edgar, by my sword! he’d wed her, 

If but to match her gold locks with a crown. 
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Why, then I'll run. [Pretending to q 
Ath. Nay, not so quick. I’ve words for 
thee. 
Elf. Why, then 
Keep them thyself. Such gifts I care not for 
Ath. Gifts? Dost thou care for baubles, 
lady-bird ? 
Elf. As birds for cherries. 
Ath. (unbuckling a knot of precious stones fr 
his hat feather). Here, then. Wilt thou have't 
Elf. What for ? 


Ath. A kiss. 
Elf. Nay, keep it. 
Ath. What! so coy 
Thy veil is bolder. 
Elf. Nay; it flies away. 
I'll follow. 
Ath. Soft: run not. Keep thy red lips 


Unto thy husband's kissing; I'll not rob him 
Thy future lord—of one. Yet were such thieves 
More blessed in sin than virtue. Look you, gir! 
I'll kiss you spite o’ perjury. Soft—soft— 
Talons, my dove? 

| He holds her, and she feigns to struggle 


Elf. I'll bite thee for thy kiss! 
Ath. Why, thou’rt a pretty griffin, claws and 
teeth ! 
Gently, my wild one— 
Elf. Ha! thou durst not do it! 
Ath. Thou durst not bite me. 
aif, Thou durst not kiss me ! 


Ath. Why, so, then—so, then—so, then (kiss 
ing her. ELFREDA feigns to weep). Nay, 
pale saints! 

What have I done? Weep not! Weep not! 
What devil 

Am I possessed of ? No more tears. Look up. 

Art thou a village lass? Thy parents poor ? 

I'll give thee moneys—all thy kirtle full 

Of broad gold pieces. Pretty bird, weep not ! 

Look you, if kisses scarred, you well might 
weep. 

Why, if men’s kisses left small spots o’ green, 

Young maids would walk as verdant as the 
spring ! 

Give me thy name, and I will make it famous ; 

Ay, thou shalt have it writ above thy grave: 

‘Here lies a maid who cried because, instead 

Of for a kiss—” Why, there, that’s right! 
Smiie—smile ! 

Is thy home far? An ’tis, thou shalt mount up 

And ride behind me. Come ! 

Elf. Nay, I must go, 
And asI came. Here, sir, take back thy jewel; 
I'll none of it. 

Ath. Give me my kiss back, too. [Kisses her. 

Elf. Out on thee ! Runs out. 

Ath. How she moves! Her noble gait 
Matches her birth as little as her eyes. 


Enter Froruat. 
Heigho! here comes the lad. What news, boy? 


Fro. Sir, 
Good news; we be but short ways from the 
castle. 
Ere sundown we can reach it. 
Ath. Well, come on. 


Didst see one running as thou rodest along ? 
Fro. Ay,sir. As fair a Jane-of-Apes, in truth, 
As e’er I looked on—laughing as she ran. 
Ath, Laughing ? 





kif. What dost thou speak? Some charm ? 
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Fro Ay, sir, and that with all her might. 
Her pretty bosom, working up and down, 
\id. like a bellows, blow the flame o’ mirth 

to her eyes. God’s me! she laughed, sir! 


ith Laughed ? 
Fro. What's there in laughing ? 
1th. Naught but what we see. 
To himself.) Well, laughing! Well, the jade! 


What say’st thou, sir ? 
hasten supperwards. 
| Hxewnt. 


4 th. That 
on, 


we must 


SceNE 2.—A Room in Oue@ar’s Castle, E- 
J 


FREDA’S NURSE sitting at her spinning. 


Nur. Whence got she these ungodly ways ? 
I know not. 
She hath been brought up at the knee o’ Wis- 
dom, 
{s twere upon hermilk. With sucha mother— 
Lord! Lord !—I know not how it is—not I! 
(nd yet she is so fair, the saucy hussy ! 
She'll turn me as I turn this wheel o’ mine. 
I can naught with her. Still she'll jaunt the 
road 
In coarse attire, drest out in Bertha’s kirtle. 
Well, well, I know not how to mend it. Heaven 
Doth know I scold and scold, and pray and 
pray ! 
l'o-day she hath set forth. I followed her; 
Besought her with much trick o’ tongue and love 
That she would not set forth. Soft! Let me 
hear. 
It is my lady. 


T 


Enter BERTHA, breathless. 
How! thou margot-pye? 
What dost thou, and without my lady? 

Ber. Nay, 
Word me not, goody. I have come for thee. 
My lady will be tarrying i’ th’ lane, 

A-tickling of a sleepy knight with flowers. 

Nur. Dost want my spindle, hussy? What’s 

this clack? 
Wilt word me, then? 
tongue? 
My lady tarrying and tickling in a lane! 
Hold! Here be she herself! Hearken how she 
laughs! Methinks she hath been tickling her- 
self, ninny. Hey, ninny? 
[ELFREDA enters and flings herself upon a 
settle, laughing and breathless. 
How now, my lamb? How now, my pretty 
one? 
Thou’rt in fine feather. 

Elf. Am I so? 

How thine old tongue will wag! 
thou'lt make! 

‘* He'll fill my kirtle up with broad gold pieces.” 

Nay, let me laugh! I'll ne’er be quits with mirth. 

Ho! Is’t thou, Bertha? Fair good-morrow, 
Bertha. 

Get to the kitchen, girl. 


Knowest not to hold thy 


Oh, nurse, 
What eyes 


Be off, I say! 
[£rit BERTHA. 
Now, nurse, take breath. Thou hast an hour 
before thee 
Of most fierce jaw-work. 
Nur. Wilt thou tease me, honey? 
Lord! Lord! but thou be hot! A-running, 
lamb? 
Let me disrobe thee; let me fetch thy gown. 
These rags do shame thy station and my office. 
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Elf. Let be, let be, until I tell my tale. 

How thou wilt scold me! And he thought I 
wept! 

By all birds’ wings that ever flew, good nurse, 

Freedom is sweet! 

Saints! he can kiss! He hath the kissing cut. 

My blood ran up to meet his mouth. Speak, 
nurse 

Was that a sin? 
though, 

Lest I find sin more sweet than virtue. 

Wast thou e’er kissed, nurse? 

Nur. (simpering). Time and time again. 

Hif. Is that the reason of thy lack o’ lips? 
Methinks ’twill take a merry thought o’ time 
To kiss my lips away. Look you, sweet nurse; 
What of blue eyes? Hast thou some legend? 

Eyes 
That seem the condensation of all heaven. 
What's said of blue-eyed men? 

Nur. A might o’ things. 

kif. Well, word it, word it! What is said of 

them? 

Nur. That doth depend upon the one that 

speaks. 

Kif. Go to! Tl pinch thee. 

nurse; i’ faith, 
Soberly, dainty nurse, is there no song, 
No elfin singing of these blue-eyed men? 

Nur. Ay, ay, belike. 

Elf. 

Nur. 

His daddy or his dam was blue-eyed too. 
Eif. Out on thee! Wilt thou be in my dis- 
pleasure? 
Nay, nay, I meant it not; but jest no more. 
What o’ blue eyes? 
Nur. (tapping her chin thoughtfully). 
see—let’s see—let’s see. 
They’d make a red rose look the redder. 
Elf. (pettishly). 
I hate thee! 

Nur. (almost in tears). Well-a-day! 

Elf. (coaxingly) No; now I love thee. 
Be reasonable, though; give me some com- 

fort 
Hadst thou a sweetheart? 

Nur. Ay 

Elf. But thou hadst others ? 

Nur. Oh, Lord love you—yes! 

Elf. What was the color of thy sweetheart’s 

eyes ? 

Nur. Black, honey. 

kif. Black? 

Nur. Ay, black as roasted corn 
When Bertha roasts it. A was known for’s 

looks. 

Elf. (in a wheedling tone). Mayhap they were 

dark blue, and so looked black. 

Nur. Black as two cinders fallen on a shift 
On washing-days. A had a fine white brow, 
White as thy linen when that I do wash it, 
And leave it not to Bertha to smutch o’er. 
Methinks there was not so much blue in them 
As would have striped a moth’s wing. 

Ef. Well, but nurse, 
Give me some story that-thou know’st. Dost 

know 
If such be true or false ? 

Nur. Oh, false, I'll warrant! 

Elf. Why, nurse? Come, glibly, nurse? Why 

wilt thou think it? 


"Ware how thou answerest, 


Ah, 


Look thee, 


Belike, sweet nurse? 
Belike 


Let’s 


Oh, 


a was my husband. 
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Nur. Why, all that’s theirs of heaven is in 
their eyes. 
Thoul'’t find it so. And look ye, lady-bird— 
Elf. (absently and smiling). "Twas so he called 
me. 
Nur. (furiously). Out upon him! 
Impudent lout! Could I but finger him! 
Elf. Now thou art silly. 
Nur. Nay, I am not, honey. 
Give ear, my cade lamb; thou must not so free- 
Iv— 
"Tis sin to kiss for kissing. 


Lout! 


What for, then? 
Dost thou heed? 
I listen, goody, 


Nur. For love, heart. 
Elf. 
But come not at thy meaning. 

Nur. Thou must love 
The man, and not the lips that kiss thee only. 

Hf. (absently and half to herself). 1 know not. 

It was sweet. I’ve thought on it 
Until it pierced me like a little flame 
From head to foot. Who comes? 

Enter OLGAR. 

Olg. ( fondly). Thy father, wench. 
Look you, my mouse, who think you is below, 
And hungry? 

Elf. My lord Ethelbert? 
Why, then— 


uf. Not he? 
Lewellyn, then ? 
Olg. There—stay thy guessing. 

This is beyond thee. ’Tis none other, girl, 

Than Athelwold, the King’s Thane—Athelwold, 

The friend of Edgar, owner of much gold, 

Lord of the noblest fields in Angleland. 

Come! slough these dingy rags, my bright-eyed 
snake; 

Trick thee in all thy best to welcome him. 

See you unto it, nurse. No dallying. Come, 

Trip it, my lass. This may mean all or no- 
thing. [ Hxeunt omnes. 


ScENnE 8.—A Hall in OLGAR's Castle. 
Enter ATHELWOLD alone. 


Ath. This venture doth hang heavily upon me. 
Edgar hath halved my love for him by this, 
And hath retained the worm-eaten portion. 

Yea, 
I've shut mine eyes upon his tyranny, 
So long as me it touched not; now, indeed, 
Its sharp and grasping fangs sink in my flesh. 
I’m vexed for being vexed. Knew he not others 
To do this thing forhim? Friendship hath laws 
More stern than kingdoms. I confess in full 
That I chafe at it. If the maid prove worthy, 
I'll yield this King my fealty and his Queen 
At the same time, make monk-pens of my castles, 
And swing a foreign sword in mine own cause. 
Yet he hath loved me. But he should not try me 
Unto this measure. 


Enter OLGAR. 


Olg. Sir, I crave thy patience. 

Thou shalt be served forthwith, in such short 
time 

As’t takes a wench to put her gewgaws on. 

My daughter will attend us. But what news? 

hat news o’ men and men’s work? Is all 

smooth ? 

And Oswald? Goes he sleekly as of yore? 

They say he hath high favor at the court 

And with the priesthood. Well, I'll tell thee, sir, 

A priest ne’er set the fashion o’ my liking. 
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Why, look you, now, the man hath no mo; 
brawn ! 

Look you—mine arm. Iam well gone in years 

Yet could I twirl this Oswald as a branch, 

A last year's leaf! There’s not enough of ma: 

In him to cast a shadow. Well, well, well! 

Kings have strange whims. Kings’ drean 
have meanings. Well, , 

I know not. But this Oswald. 
me— 

I'll say as much to thee—but these strong me: 

Do often hanker after weak ones. Ay, 

It is as though they liked the manners, sir, 

Of things that claim protection. How ¢ 
wenches ? 

Who’s uppermost? No Queen as yet, of cours 

"T'were well there were a Queen. Thou know’s 
the law 

Of marriage. 

Say you? 
come. 

My failing eyes have joy in you. Old age, 

Self-honoring, doth ever honor youth. 

Is it that hussy kitchen-wench Elfieda 

Who yet holds sway o’er Edgar? That Elfleda 

Not, truly! What! so? Well,well, who would 
think it? 

Doth she not squint? 
such tales. 

"Tis all men’s business if a king’s jade squints 

Thou 'lt tarry with us for a month or so’ 

Nay, now—no nays but mine. If thou couldst 
know 

The joy it gives me to hold speech with thee! 

It makes mine own youth smell like spring r 
turned. 

I tell thee, memory hath a ticklish way 

Of riding on a perfume. There’s some scent 

Of horse and leather—nay, of grass and steel— 

Nay, but of—well, God wot! of something, boy, 

That makes my youth a presence i’ the room. 

Come, yield thy promise. 


It doth ma: 


It were well he took a wife, 
That’s well. Sir, I do bid you wel 


Well! 


one shall hear 


Enter ELFREDA. 


Ha, my lass, come hither. 
Give me thy supper-worth o’ sweet persuasions 
This is my daughter, sir; and this, my pretty, 
Is that Lord Athelwold of whom thy nurse 
Hath no doubt put out fires with telling thee. 
Ath. (aside). Heaven fall on me if this be not 
in iruth 
My Lady o’ th’ Lane! 
Elf. (aside). By all the saints! 
Sir Sleepy Eyes! Now would to all above 
My lips had touched a red-hot searing-iron 
Ere they had wed with his! 
Olg. Come, word it, lass! 
La! la! Both stricken dumb? What's with 
thee, girl? 
Up with thy chin. 
None can digest it. 
tongue, 
What’s come to-thee? 
Elf. I have a dizziness. 
Olg. Sell’t for a kiss (kissing her). So, lass— 
go lightly. Up, 
Up with thy head. A welcome for his lordship. 
Elif. Your lordship—you are—I am—that is, 
we— 
Are very welcome. 
Olq. (aside to ELFREDA). 
witched! 


"Tis coyness overdone; 
Why, my madam glib- 


Out! Thou art be- 
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here is some pixy lodging in thy wimple. 
Thou givest tongue no better than a house 
dog. 
Why, out! Where are thy wits? 
; (Aloud.) Fair sir, the lass 
Hath something that she calls a dizziness. 
Tis a new gift o’ wilfulness. Well, well; 
She'll tire of itanon. I'll leave ye, sir, 
That ye may find your tongues while I am 
ibsent. 
ive ye good speed. 
if Nay, father! 
Stay, my lord! 


what the saints, girl! Pluck me not so, 


lass 

sis coat’s an old coat, and doth need respect 
I’ th’ handling. I do say that while ye chatter 
I'll look unto the venison. 

Ath Good, my lord! 
hou makest way but for regret, since, truth, 
We value thee above thy venison. 

uf. Ay, 

Ay, father; go not. Let me go; thou know’st 
| have a knack with venison. 

Olg Why, what’s this? 
Aside Thou arrant baggage! Thou wee- 

brained ouph! 
Know you not tis achance ye lose? Moreover, 
Each chance o’erlooked is snapt up by the 
devil 
To weight the balances against us! 
(Aloud.) Sir, 
Methinks I smell a smell o’ burning. Sir, 
You know not how a hunter loves his game. 
I am more patient with my spitted venison 
Than e’er was Beelzebub with a roast o’ priest- 
flesh. 
Nay, sir—’tis burning. Naught can hold me! 
Ha! | Rushes out. 
Ath. (impetuously). Madam, upon my knees 
I crave your pardon. 
Say but the word, and I am gone o’ th’ instant, 
Without excuse or farewell. 
olf. Nay—my father— 
Thou owest him a deference. 

Ath. Did he know, 
His henchman would compel me from his gates. 

Elf. (archly). Would’st have me, sir, usurp 

his henchman’s office? 

Ath. Lady, Il swear to thee that mine offence 
Was ignorant; and yet, could I undo it, 
Sooner I'd leave thee now than have that kiss 
Melt from my memory’s lips. 

Uf. Sir, you forget. 
If thou dost forgive, 


uf. 

Ath. Nay; [remember. 
Let me but touch thine hand in token of ’t. 

Elf. They say we should forgive. 


Ath. Thou art a saint! 

kif. No, by my womanhood! 

Ath. Then thou art more. 
For, by my manhood, thou’rt the very crown 
And top of womanhood! (Aside.) What do I 

say? 
Ha! Loyalty, thou hast outgrown thy dress. 
Let me remember how I stand in this. 
(Jn @ cold voice.) Madam, I am beholden to you 
in all. 
Command me. 

Elf (aside). Here’s a sudden frost! But now 
He was afire where all is present ice. 

{ Aloud.) 1 thank thee, gentleman. Here is my 
father. 


Enter OLGAR. 


Olg. So! Have ye found your tongues? So! 
Athelwold, 
Hath she unbended? Tis a pretty sight 
To watch a maid unbend from coyness. Ay, 
’Tis like a young branch springing up again 
From its plucked weight of fruit. Well, well. 
I see, 
I see how ’tis. 
Thy hand, lass. 
lure 
A ghost to gluttony. 


Come, lead her, Athelwold 
Come, my venison would al 


Come on, come on 
| Exeunt 
Enter Frovm 
Fro. I like not this—I like not that maid’s 
eyes. 
And it was she who ran and laughed to-day. 
Oh, ay! Though she were thicker sewn with 
gems 
Than a white beach with pebbles, I would 
know her. 
She is too beautiful; and there’s a devil 
But half drowned in her eyes. I like it not. 
She hath a way with her ’t hath ta’en my lord; 
She ‘th come upon his judgment from the rear, 
And killed his reason with her poniard eyes, 
Ay, ay, I’ve word of her. Al] Angleland 
Gapes at her beauty. Well, if she were true— 
But truth to one is falseness to another. 
What of the King? I would I knew her bent. 
Here comes her woman; I will talk with her. 


Enter BERTHA. 

Ber. La, sir, is’t thou? 

Fro. Sweet murderess, none other. 

Ber. How? Murderess! Be these court man 
ners? Murderess? 

Fro. Why, hast thou not killed Melancholy 
by thine approach? By my troth, the rogue 
hath a fairer death than he deserves. 

Ber. La, sir! Ive heard tell of how you court 
gallants will talk and talk, and ne'er a meaning 
at the bottom o’ a hundred words. 

Fro. And have they also told thee how we 
may mean and mean, and ne'er a word atop 
o’ all this meaning? Ha? 

Ber. La, sir! What wilt thou be staring at? 

Fro. Thou hast a look o’ thy mistress, O’ 
my word, a copy in brown o’ a monstrous fair 
painting. 

Ber. (simpering). 
walk. 

Fro. And her eyes to an eyelash. 

Ber. (simpering more than ever). 
thought it. 

Fro. Do we agree thus early? Sweet omen! 
But, being so alike in outward seeming, me- 
thinks thy souls should resemble also. Are 
thy invisible selves well matched? 

Ber. Not to be vain, sir, I do think, sir, as how 
my temper be the smoother, sir. My lady will 
have her tirrets. 

Fro. Ay, thine eyes are milder, now that I 
look again. Hath thy lady many lovers? 

Ber. Ay, sir, to the number that the forest 
hath birds; but they will-all be a-singing o’ th’ 
same tune. 

Fro. And the lady? 

Ber. Why, she hath had mighty love for some 
fourscore and ten, but hath repented her at the 
church door. 


They do say I have her 


I have 
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Fro. And the gallants? 

Ber. Do still be for sighing and wooing. 

Fro. Hang me, if I would not be all for 
cursing and swearing! As soon would I tarry 
a maid’s second scorning as stay for a wolf to 
bite me twice. 

Ber. Ay, sir, but my lady hath a strange some- 
thing i’ th’ very curl o’ hereyelashes. Some say 
it doth not proceed from heaven; but I know not. 
She hath had more wooing and less winning 
than any lady in all Angleland. Oft will she 
say to me,‘‘ Look ye, Bertha; marriage is not 
for me, nor I for marriage, lest it do mightily 
better mine estate.” And methinks a marriage 
so to do would needs be with the King himself. 

Fro. To wed a king is to better lowliness 
at the cost o’ peace. Well, well. Thou hasta 
plump arm. Isuspect thee o’ one other resem- 
blance to thy mistress. 

Ber. How, sir? 

Fro. Why, i’ th’ matter o’ wooers. Ha! wilt 
thou be hanging thy head? 

Ber. La,sir! 1 will have great needs o’ hear- 
say to keep me discreet. But thy supper, sir, 
I’ fecks, I was sent to bid thee to supper. How 
hast thou twisted me! 

Fro, An thou’ll twist me thy lips for a kiss, 
I'll ask no more. Come on! Come on! Ido 
hunger equally for kisses and for venison. 

[ Hxeunt. 


ACT Il. 
ScENE 1.—A Hall in OLGAR’s Castle. 
Enter FRorTut. 
Fro. All goes as I did fear. He hath the 
fever; 
She in her golden web of tresses sits 
Like some bright spider, and the mesh hath 
snared 
Him and his honor. It is now two moons 
Since he did ride from Edgar on this quest; 
The King must wax impatient. Oswald’s there 
To urge him with Suspicion’s venomed spurs. 
Ah, my dear lord, there is some spell upon thee. 
Would I could break it! Lo, they come together! 
Always together now! Morn, noon, and night. 
May God take this into his moulding grasp! 
[ Exit. 
Enter ELFREDA and ATHELWOLD. 


Elf. (casting herself down). Sing to me, Athel- 
wold. 

Ath. Nay, give me grace, 
I’m not in singing temper. All’s awry. 
I'd make thee but harsh, jangling music, lady. 

Elf. Why, talk, then. 

Ath. On what subject? 

Elf. Of thyself; 
That doth less tire me than all other topics. 
Of thy fair self, thy battles and thy voyages; 
Thy exploits, ventures, both by land and sea; 
Of all thy past, thy hatreds and thy loves. 

Ath. My greatest hatred hath been hating 


Love. 
( Aside.) How hath he ta’en revenge upon me! 
Elf. What? 
Didst thou say something to thy shoulder? 
Love? 


Why hast thou hated Love? Methinks Heaven 
formed thee 
To be Love's champion. 
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Ath. Not I—not I. 
Eif. I say it. Dost thou hear? And I wil] 
say it. 
Though thou dost turn from love to hating m: 
Ath. It were as one. 
Elf. Why, whata ravelled mood 
Thy humors’ threads are frayed beyond 
patience. 
Look, sir—this apple—wilt thou share it with 
me? 
Ath. Nay, nay. Have done with such 
wantonings. 
Eat not; it vexes me. 


Elf. Why, what will please the: 

Ath. Thy lips! 

Elf. My lord? 

Ath. I say thy lips will please m« 
Wilt yield them? 

Elf. Athelwold! 

Ath. Ay, feign, feign, feign 


Thou couldst feign purity on moonlight nights 
Hilf. Wilt thou insult me? 
Ath. Ah! have done with feigning 
Give me thy lips—I will not feign to kiss them 
Elf. How dost thou mean—I feign ? 
Ath. Why, that thou lovest me 
Think’st thou I know not how thou laughest 
madam, 

When I am turned? Thou hast the knack o 
laughing— 

And with thy maidservant. 

Elf. I laugh at thee ? 
With Bertha? Athelwold! 

Ath. Well, didst thou not 
Come, no more feigning. 

Elf. ( passionately). If I love thee not, 
Let thy sword kiss my heart as it were wanton 
Come, sir!—thy steel! My heart’s a baggage 

come! 
No kiss should shame it. Come!—thy sword 
—thy sword! 
Oh, I had never thought to tell thee of it! 
Nay, let me go. 

Ath. I will not let thee go. 

Ay! this is fate. Why move a finger? Soft, 

Softly, my falcon! Oh, my pretty one! 

Thou know’st not what thou dost. There, go 
—go—go! 

Elf. Why wilt thou hide thy face? Why 

must I go? 

Dost thou believe me? Hath not my remaining 

To bear thy scorn proved that I love thee? 
Look! 

I love thee. 
Ath. Nay, I must not look. Away! 
Lay not thy hand on me. Wilt thou be gone? 
Nay, nay; I meant it not. Let me look once, 
But once, and then— Thine eyes! thine eyes! 
thine eyes! 

Ah, they are full of poison to the brim! 

Drink, Honor—drink and die! How thou dost 
look! 

Elf. (breathing hurriedly). And thou !—how 

thou dost eat mine eyes with thine! 

Ath. Is thy soul in them? 

Elf. Ay; and my heart too. 

Ath, Then let me eat them also. There’s no 


way 
But that to happiness. 
Elf. But what? 
Ath. To yield 
Both heart and soul as bribe unto grim Fate. 





‘here is no morsel that she dearer loves 
: a big heart served up with honor cold. 
k up. No faltering. God's eyes for thine! 
rey could make heaven of hell without a 
God 
Sav that thou lovest me. 
kif I love thee. 
{¢] Ah! 


I love thee. 


if Now again—with eyes, 
With lips, with arms, with body. Come, once 
more ! 
We sav’t together—so— 


( Both.) 1 love thee! 
God! 
Thou'rt mine. I swear it by His vain-taken 
name. 
Mine and none other’s. Mine for life, for death. 


k you—did I die first, to find you false, 


My burning ghost would gnaw unto your mar- 
row 
Rif. Ah, thou dost hurt me! 
{t) Didst thou heed me? Come, 


Kiss me again. When shall we wed? 
olf. To-morrow ? 
Ath. To-night. 
Kif To-night, then. At what 
dost thou look ? 
Ath. (gazing beyond her, but still embracing 
her). Even at departing Loyalty. 
Elf. (following the direction of his eyes). Who's 


there 
That hath so strange a name? I cannot see 
him. 
Is it some beggar? 
Ath Ay; he begs for grace. 
Elif. Thou’rt mocking. 
Ath Shall I let Dame Fate outmock me? 
Elif. Look not so far away. Dive in mine 
eyes. 
Ath. What’s at the bottom? Gold? 
Ef. If love be gold. 


Ath. Nay; dross—when love doth die it turns 
to dross, 
As men to rottenness, 
uf. What words are these ? 
Come, I will close thy lips (striving to coax 
him). 
Ath. (still holding her off). Close Conscience’ 
lips. 
I Po how I prate, so he be silent. 
Elf. Thou hast strange fancies. 
Ath. (coldly). Canst thou come at them? 
Elf. Nay,sir. Nor at thy love. I see it all. 
Thou hast beguiled an hour with mockery. 
I will be gone, sir; as thou didst desire. 
Ath. Elfreda! 


Elf. Oh, what pain is in thy voice! 
Hast thou some wound I know not of? 
Ath. Ay, child. 
Elf. Oh, let me dress it. Let me comfort 
thee. 
Death's in thy face. 
Ath. No, sweetheart; in my heart. 


Well, well—have done. 
closer—come. 

Kiss me. Thine arms. Pain is the only coin 

Joy doth acknowledge. Never ask to know 

More than thou knowest, save to-morrow, dear, 

When love hath grown like flowers i’ th’ night. 

Come, let me feel thee. [ Hreunt. 


Weep not. Come 


ATHELWOLD. 


$ 
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Enter OSWALD. 


Osw. It works! It works! 
work in truth. 
We'll have a goodly quaffing by the horns 
Of the newmoon! *Twere worth a longer jour 
ney 
To hear a shorter tale—that’twere. God's me! 
Had I as many bones as hath a graveyard, 
I'd count it but as justness did all ache 
Together, an I rode to such a knowledge ! 
Ah! here he comes again—alone. Fair dreams, 
Fair lord, 1 have thee in my prayers. Soft— 
soft! 
I must move softly. I will back o’ th’ instant 
Unto my jealous mock-queen with this news. 
| Hxit. 


My brew doth 


Enter ATHELWOLD. 


Ath. Is this to be alive? Is this to love? 
Would I were dead with hating life and love! 
How came this on me?—on me—Athelwold— 
Who have but used love’s name to tickle mirth 
Or lay a wager? O thou monstrous glutton, 
That feed’st on honor, pride, truth, fealty, all 
Of God in man! Shall men still call thee love, 
Mocking that god whose name thou hast 
usurped? 

What is to love? Is’t to outlive all peace, 

And know thyself a coward to the core? 

Ob, then, Hate’s gentle; Hate is honest; Hate 

Hath been untimely born and missed his name. 

Hate should be Love—Love, Hate; yet they are 
twins; 

For, loving one thing, we do hate another, 

Perhaps a better. Who would live to face 

Forsaken duty, look upon dead pride, 

And share Fame’s mantle with Dishonor? Nay, 

Let me fight naked at the gates of hell 

With full-armed Sin, ere I do fall so low! 

I will be gone—I will be quit of this 

Frothi, my horse! Frothi, I say, my horse! 

And yet—her eyes! Here’s manhood! here is 
valor! 

Here is a king’s friend worthy of a king! 

And yet her eyes—her eyes—her eyes—her 
eyes— 

They are two flames—they’ve burned all good 
in me. 

Even them I do but love with a charred soul, 

The cinder of a soul—a star gone out. 

Had he not been a tyrant— Well, ’tis sure 

He hath but his deserts in all of this— 

In all of this he hath but his deserts. 

And yet so kind a friend, so just a king! 

Ay, conscience, speak! Arise from the dead 
past; 

Howl in mine ears ere I be deaf with wishing. 

Oh, Edgar, Edgar! 


Enter ELFREDA. 
Elf. My lord, thy wound again? 
be wise. 
Why didst thou leave me? 
kerchief; 
Wilt thou not be advised? 


Pray thee 


Come, here is my 


Ath. Ay, by my soul; 
But wisdom is above me. 
Elf. How? 
Ath. In heaven. 
Look thou: how much may women lack in 
honor 


Ere they confess themselves dishonorable? 
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Elf. 1 know not. 
Ath. 
Elf. \s this a jest? 
Ath. I'd swear to it in the dark. 
Give me thine eyes. I think thou lovest me. 
Elf. Thou knowest it. 
Ath. How many other men 
Have shared these honors with me? Art thou 
honest ? 
Elf. My lord, thou knowest that I am. 
Ath. Ay, ay— 
Look to it, then—see that I’m not deceived. 
I am a man gone deep in recklessness, 
And thee the rising flood may also drown. 
Swear to thy truth. 


Verily, I know not either. 


Elf. I am afraid. 
Ath. Of me, 
Or of the truth? Come, swear. 
Elf. W hat—that I love thee? 
Ath. Ay, swear it. 
Elf. I do swear by all the saints 
Ilove thee—love thee. Oh, for sweet love’s 
sake, 
Look not so harshly on me. Have I vexed thee? 
Ath. Notso. Weep not—I love thee; but be 
true— 


3e true. I will forgive thee anything 
So thou be true. Weep not. Dost thou not 
know 
Men’s minds to men are riddles? 
thou, 
A tender maiden, think to read my soul? 
It were but grewsome reading, trust me, sweet. 
Still do we hanker for what’s past our ken, 
Walking with open eyes against the dark. 
How wouldst thou like to be a queen? 
Elf. A queen? 
Ath. Ay. Howif I were King of Angleland? 
How then? Wouldst love me more? 
af. Nay; but a queen— 
Ath. Wherefore? 
Uf. Why, I would be queen. 
Wouldst not make me 


How shalt 


Ha! dost thou? 


Elf. 
That is, I think so. 
queen? 
Think o’ me in a crown! 
An emperor to slavedom! 
Ath. 
Elf. 
I'd be a queen o’ queens. 
daunt me. 
I’ faith, I'd be familiar with my sceptre 
As nurse with walking -staff, and wear my 
crown 
As ’twere a sunbeam fallen on my head, 
So lightly would I wear it. Would, in truth, 
Thou wert a king! 
Ath. I see that, spite o’ words, 
Thoudst love me more. 


Why, I could stare 


Softly. 
Why, 
Nothing should 


Elf. Nay; but to be a queen! 
Why didst thou think it? 

Ath. Probably, my sweet, 
Because thou look’st like one. 

Elf. Thou art the prince 
O’ flatterers, if not the King of Angleland! 
Do I look so, in truth? 

Ath. 
Where is thy father? 


Thou dost indeed. 


Elf. Wouldst thou speak with him? 
I'll call him. 
Ath. Do so, sweeting—stay for this 


(kisses her). 


[Exit ELFREDA. 
What devil set me to’t? 


What fiend of speech 
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Possessed me that I named the King to he 
Accursed Fate, how dost thou scoff at me! 
Yet, I was sometime honored of myself 

Ere that the god-spark was with self e, 


guished, 
Quenched by the rising flood of passions | 
rious, 


O’er which its guiding light made clear the y 
Now all is dark. I know not on what rock 
This lite of mine will split. 

Enter OLGAR. 


Ah, dear my |] 
Can I have word with thee? 


Olg. Ay, that thou ca 
What is it? No evil news from court? 
Ath. My lor 


I love thy daughter, and would wed with lh 
Olg. Well come at! Roundly spoken! T) 
dost know how to approach a difficulty’s qui 
how to settle this porcupine conjecture. Stan: 
ly said. Thou hast gone up in my estimati: 
like a high tide on the face of a rock, thou h 
left thy mark. Am I first in this matter? 

Ath. The Lady Elfreda knows that beyond 
limits I do love her. ; 

Olg. Well, then—well, then-—well then. 

Ath. I would have thy permission to wed 

with her. 

Olg. As thou hast said. 

ath. And shortly. 

Olg. That too. Well? 

Ath. Naught remains but that I kneel 
thank thee and receive thy blessing. 

Olg. I know thou wilt make a good husban 

Ath. In what respect, my lord? 

Olg. Why, thou art brave enough to keep t! 
wife gentle, and gentle enough to teach her 
be brave. Thou art-not selfish, as I have no 
ticed by thy sittings i’ th’ sun (when ye twain 
have shared the seat beneath the pear-tree), that 
she might have greater shadow. That thou dost 
fear God is written on thy brow; and that thou 
dost love the lass is written in thine eyes. Mor 
over, by the cleanness o’ the latter I do know 
that thou hast ne’er been given to much wine 
bibbing or lolling wi’ women. Therefore I do 
tell thee again that my daughter is thine when 
thou shalt claim her, and that my good - will 
was thine ere thou didst ask for it. Go to! go 
to! No words. Thou may’st treat me to a 
deed or two by-and-by. [E£rit OLGAR 

Ath. His blessing on my falseness. Well 

let be. 

It is a creed more easy than ’tis easing. 

Oh, how a treachery to any one 

Doth fill the heart, crowding all pleasures out 

And I must face him; I must meet his eyes; 

Nay, I must lie to him. O yesterday, 

I'd purchase thee with all my life’s to-morrows! 
[ Beit 

ScENE 2.—A.-Room. ELFREDA and her Nursi 

Elf. But I do love him, nurse. Thou dost 

not know 


How I do love him! 
Nur. 


Well? 


Tell me of it, then. 
Thou hast loved; 


Elf. How can [I tell thee? 
tell me, 
How didst thou love? 
away. 
That thou might’st recollect his kisses, nurse, 


Didst thou send sleep 









ATHELWOLD. 


When it was dark? Didst thou e’er kiss thy 
arm 

That he had kissed it? 
doublet— 

lhe very manner of his shoulder-cloak— 

lis sword—his dagger—ay, his shoes—his hat? 

Didst thou so love thy love? Come, tell me, 
nurse. 

Vur. 1 think ’twas different. 

clothes, 

Where thou hast loved them. 
f Oh, thy dusty mind! 

Years crumbling over thee have smirched thy 
fancy 

To one pale blur. Canst thou not talk of love 

As ] would hear thee? Come! how did he kiss 
thee? 

Loudly, I'll warrant. 


Didst thou love his 


I did wash his 


u? Ay, a smacked me well; 
A was no kiss-slicer; a gave ’em whole. 
Ef. Go to! A kiss should sound no more, 
good nurse, 
Than when two clouds do melt into each other, 
So melt dear loving lips in kissing, nurse 
There’s more of art than instinct in this kissing. 
Be sure o’ that. 
Nur. La! where dost get such wisdom? 
Elif. Out of the darkness when my mind is 
light. 
Thou ne’er shalt see so plain the unseen world 
As when the actual world is sunless, nurse. 
Nurse, wilt thou weep when I am wedded? 


Vur Nay 


To bring my lamb ill luck? Not I! 


Elf Why, then, 
What wilt thou? Wilt thou laugh? 

Nur. Nor laugh, my lamb. 
That were unseemly as to weep. Content thee, 
I'll bear me decently. 

Elf. 
Were he a king ? 

Nur. La! how thou babblest, honey ! 

Ef. But think —I'd be a queen! Now as 

I speak 
I feel my crown’s sharp gold upon my head. 
To be a queen!—the Queen of Angleland—ha! 
lo have Death for my henchman. Look you, 
nurse, 
Did any so much as offend e’en thee, 
I'd straightway proffer thee his stupid head 
For ball to wind thy yarn on! 

Nur. Bloody talk! 
Cease, honey, cease; I like not such wild talk. 

kif. Ay, Sut to be a queen! 

Nur, Why, go to, heart! 
Thou’rt different. What’s thy mood? 

Elf. Why, all for power. 
O that I were the hewer of my fate! 

Then should be constellations born for me— 
Well, well, but I do love him. 

Nur. There, that’s well; 
Let kings and queens alone, and talk of love. 

kif. Yet one might love a king. Hark! I am 

called. 
Anon, nurse! Rushes out. 

Nur. Ah, well-a-day! I dread these clashing 

moods. 


Nurse, what wouldst say 


ScENE 3.—ATHELWOLD leaning at a table ; 
Frorat at his side. 


Ath, Sing, boy! give out that voice of thine, 
VoL. LXXXIV.—No. 501 —40 
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which is as strange a thing in thy short body as 
would be a great thought in a little mind. A 
light song, neither of war nor of love. Canst 
thou sing such? 

Fro. Ay, master; there be a song o’ a gnat, 
Which is in great favor with the cockchafers 
So: : 

‘Ho! gnat on a thistle-puff, whither away? 
Where to, little fay? 
I am off to the East, where the God of the 
Day 
Still slumbers, they say. 
what will you do for to 
drink 
Over there, Imp o’ Ink? 
Why, Balder’s red blood, I will drink it like 
wine, 
Mistress mine, 
And the syllabub clouds that the elfins 
spatter 
On heaven's blue platter, 
I will breakfast on them. But anon I must 
fly, 


But eat and to 


do 


So good-luck, so good-by, 
To thee and to thine, 
Mistress mine!” 


Ath. Well sung, gnat on a thistle-puff; I say 
well sung, Imp o’ Ink. When wrotest that ode 
to thyself, Sir Gleeman? 

Fro. Master, it hath been told how that an 
elf o’ light wrote that with his finger in the 
dust on a grass-blade. 

Ath. Away with thee! Here comes the Lady— 

Fro. How, master? The lady i’ th’ song? 

Ath. No, poppet; the Lady Elfreda. And 
’ware lest thy skin suffer for thy soul’s good. 
Off with thee. | Exit Frorut. 

Enter ELFREDA. 

Sweetheart, you are most welcome. 

Elf. Ay, my lord? 

Ath. Ay, for I would a long half-hour with 

thee 
Of farewell kisses. 
Ely How! Farewell? 
Ath. Ev’n so. I must without delay entreat 
the King 
To give permission for our marriage. 

kif. 

Go not to day—to-morrow. 

Ath. | must, my sweet. 

me, then? 

Eif. Vil take some drug, and sleep till thou 

art back. 
Why must thou go? 

Ath. 

I owe my King. 
som. 

One kiss; 
spring 

Lives in thy breath! 
wife, 

To go with me. 

Elf. Oh, would I were, belovéd! 

Leave me thy glove, one which thy hand hath 
shaped ; 
I'll think thy hand is in it when ‘tis dark. 
Would thou hadst gone and come! How many 
days 
Divide us from our day of days? 
Ath. 


Nay, 
Wilt thou go? 
And wilt thou miss 


It is a courtesy 
Tempt me no more, fair blos- 


one more. Oh, all that’s sweet in 


I would thou wert my 


But two. 
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I'll founder twenty horses, dear, my love, 

Ere I will disappoint thee. 
Elf. Oh, make haste; 

And let me have a lock of thy sweet hair 

To weave into my wedding gown. Is't yes? 


Ath. Why, thou shalt clip me bare as any 


monk, 
If ’t pleasure thee. And thou dost love me? 
Elf. Ay, 


Out of all order. I am mad 0’ love, 

My warrior, my lord, my husband—king. 
Ath. (vio ently, almost fie ree ly). Not that! 
Elf. How thou didst startle me! 

Not what? 

Thou wert so rough. 


Ath Not that, not that, I say. 
Dost hear? Not that. 
Elf. Tell me of what thou speakest. 


Ath. Why, of that word thou call’st me. 
olf. Warrior? 
Ath. No, no; thou knowest. Trifle not 
Thou knowest 
That last name thou didst call me. So, so, so. 
Kiss me, forgive me, heed me not. Once more 
Thine arms about my neck; once more; once 
more. 
Give me thy troth again. Swear thou'lt be true. 
Elf. I swear it. 
Ath. It is written. Recollect 
It is recorded. Now for all—farewell. [ Fxit. 
Elf. Why shouid he tremble when I call him 
king? 
There’s something here beyond me. Let me see. 
I'll put it by; I will not think on it. 
I'm glad his kisses stir me. Why, i’ faith, 
Should that one word so harry him? Well, 
well! 
He hath the sweetest eyes! So deep a blue 
Should almost dye his tears. The sweetest lips! 
He would be perfect if he were—a king. 


ACT IV. 


ScenE 1.—A Room in the Palace. EDGAR seated 
moodily, ELFLEDA at his feet. 


Elf. Sire, shall I sing to thee? 
Ed. (mutteringly to himself). There hath been 
time 
To woo ten maidens since he left me. Nay, 
Nay, not a note. Thou’rt worse to chirp than 
birds 
At mating-time. (70 himself.) He hath been 
wounded sure— 
Some dire mischance hath fallen, or perhaps 
He thinks to pay me for my humor. Well, 
We'll see. 

Ei. I have a song of battle, sire, 
Wherein words roar along the winding lines 
As horsemen pelt along a smoking road. 

I've never sung it. 

Ed. Ay, then, never do! 

Wilt let me be? (Zo himself.) One day o’ grace, 
and then— 
Then—an he comes not—when he comes— 

Fifa. (coaxingly). Go to! 
I know thou’dst have me sing. 

Ed. I'll have thee prisoned 
An thou dost further irk me. Go! thy jewels! 
Go bind thy hair! Go tang thy bracelets! Go! 
Do anything save speak to me again! 

(7 himself again.) "Tis in my mind that he will 
come to-day; 











I dreamt of him last night. 


What! dost thou pluck m« 
Away! 
kif. There is a sound of herses’ hoofs— 
Ed. Where, linnet, where? 
EIA. Why, in my unsung song 
Ed, Have at thee! 
Throws one of his bracelets at h 
There—take that, and get thee gon 
EVA, (haughtily and with anger). Hurled favors 
are more vile than proffered slights. 
Keep thou thy gold—lI'll keep my dignity. 
[ £xi 
Ed. (looking after her musingly). There’s som« 
thing in the jade preserves my liking, 
Yet she doth try me. Now, an he come not 
To-morrow— Let me see—’twill be two moons, 
And this one’s far awane. Now let me see! 


Enter OSWALD. 
Ha! Oswald. 
Osw. Sire, thy recreant knight is come! 
He doth but stay to freshen his attire 
Ere he doth wait upon your Majesty. 
Ed, Bid him come hither as he is. Stay, 


Oswald. 
How looks he? 
Osw. Why, not as your Majesty! 
His brow is smooth, his eyes are lined with 
smiles, 
He doth comport him blithely. 
Ed. Yea? 
Osw, 


Even so— 
As though his thoughts fed sweetly on a past 
Known only to himself. 
Kd. Thou never likedst him! 
Osw, Oh, him, my lord, himself I always liked. 
It was his manner unto thee that galled me. 
kd. Well, go, and bid him hither. 
[ Zzit Oswaxp. 
O’ my word, 
The priest in him hath murdered a good knight. 
But he did e’er hate Athelwold. Ay, ay, 
For all he saith not, it is plain as drinking. 


Enter ATHELWOLD. 


Ah, friend, good greeting. Why, thou’rt some- 
what pale! 
How’s this? Thy brow is drawn. I have been 


told 
Thou wert in different temper? 
Ath. Ay, my liege? 
Ed. Nay, no ‘‘ my lieges”—none o' that. Come 
on, 


Give me thy hands, and draw that inner veil 

Which doth o’erhang thine eyes. What news? 
Ath. Indeed, 

Such news hath been a heavy weight to carry. 
Ed. How! Heavy? 


Ath. Ay! 

Ea. In what way? Is she dead? 
Ath. No; that were better. 

Ed. Better? 


Ath. (with a sudden effort). Ay! Know, Edgar, 
That this so vaunted paragon of beauty 
Hath nothing but her father’s lands and state 
To cry her fair. 

Ed. Is she not beautiful? 

Ath. No, asl live! A little, pale-faced girl, 
Whose ome doth bless her purse and not her 

head. 


[Angrily to ELFLEDA, who fingers his robe, 
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Fd. Not beautiful? 
ith. Not so much beauty, sire, 
\s would make full the pocket of thine eye. 
Kd, That’s strange—that’s very strange! Not 
beautiful? 
ith. All that is hers of beauty, sire, could hide 
Beneath a freckle. 
Eid. Not a fair shape, even? 
ih. A church tower hath more roundness. 
Ea. What! in all— 
In all uncomely? 
ith. Ay, to the very quirking of her eyebrows. 
Ed. How by report some women do seem 
beauties, 
Whose grandmothers, perhaps, were 
nosed! 
1th. A woman's fair according to her gold. 
Ed. (anxiously). Thou’rt sure thou saw’st her? 
None was palmed on thee? 
Women are apt contenders in such games. 
Ath. It was the lady’s self I saw. 
Ed Thou'rt sure? 
How art thou certain? By what didst thou 
know? 
Ath. By certain marks report had given her— 
\ mole that kissed her upper lip; a vein 
That spilt its tender blue upon her eyelid 
As though the cunning hand that dyed her 
eyes 
Had slipped for joy of its own work. 
Ed. (suspiciously). 
Ath, Did I say joy? 
Ed. Ay. 
Ath. It was scorn I meant. 
Ed. Well, on. 
Ath, She hath such little spots of white 
Upon her finger-nails as foam doth leave 
On stranded shells 
Ed. (more suspiciously). That sounds not so 
uncomely. 
Ath, Thou shouldst but see it! 
Ed. 


fairly 


For joy? 


Well, go on 


Ath. And last— 
Upon her shoulder is a tiny redness 
W hich could be compassed by the pretty circles 


That paint a moth’s wing. Such a mark as 
though 

Nature, completing all, had laid a kiss 

Upon her perfect work. 

Ed. (furiously). 

Ath, Mock thee? 

Ed, Ay,mock me. Dost thou dare to do it? 

Ath, 1 do not mock thee. 

Ed. Then what didst thou mean 
When thou didst say ‘‘ upon her perfect work”? 
Ath, Oh, ’twas in mockery, but not of thee. 

Ed. Of what, then? 

Ath, (with an effort), Of the one I did describe. 

Ed. (sullenly), Jests with my humor do as ill 

accord 
As gay-hued flowers with the dead. I wonder 
That thou hast ta’en that turn with me to-day, 
Of all days. 

Ath, I will jest no more. 

Ed. (in part appeased), Thou'rt wise 
Above most jesters, who will seldom stop 
Until that anger trips their heels. But speak ; 
How camest thou so to lag? 

Ath, I fell asleep 
While riding slowly—a dear trick o’ mine— 
And also from my horse, thus broke my leg, 
Which same is yet an enemy to speed. 


Dost dare to mock me? 


Ed. (suspiciously). Hum! 
Ath, Didst thou speak? 
Ed, (controlling himself ). But inwardly. 
Ath. In truth, 
Would thou hadst gone thyself 
kd. For why? 
Ath. For that 
Thou mightst have been thyself’s own disap- 
pointer. 
It was a sorry office, Edgar—ay, 
From first to last, and makes me hug my sins 
To know Heaven cannot honor me with errands! 
Ed, (somewhat ashamed of his doubts), Tut! lam 
not ungrateful. 
Ath. Then methinks 
Ingratitude hath been baptized again 
Since my departure. Give his latest name. 
What! I do go on this soul-irking mission, 
Ride day and night, endure in divers ways, 
Haste back in spite o’ pain and storms, and then 
Am suppered on a frown? Oh, it is well!— 
Most well, most princely! 
Ed. (sudden ly coming forward). Tut! I'll bear 
with thee. 
Let’s make a duty of forgetting. Come! 
Report is killed, and stuffed with his own lies. 
We'll roast him at the fire o’ friendship. Come! 
[Haeunt. 


Eater SIGEBERT and FROTHI. 


Sig. She’s uncomely, you say? 

Fro. As what's left o’ my great-grandam. 

Sig. Why, how, then, came all these reports of 

her beauty? 

Fro. Along the great highway where the Le- 
vite, Falsehood, doth pass Truth by on the 
other side. She hath moneys. Gold is a spe- 
cific for the removal o’ homeliness. For each 
gold piece a maid getteth there doth disappear 
a freckle. Four hundred marks will make a 
Grecian nose out o’ a pig’s snout. Thou wilt 
find that a big mouth doth shrink with wealth, 
like a doublet with washing. Thou shalt find 
old age double on herself like a hare, do thou 
but line her warren with gold. 

Sig. But it is so generally accredited. There 
is no man in England but hath heard of it. 
’Tis the fifth gospel. Be serious. The lady is 
plain? 

Fro. As thine own nose. 

Sig. Go to! Is she cramped in stature? 

Fro. Thou wouldst take me for a giant an 
we walked together. Yet is she so tricked out 
in an elaborate ugliness that, cut in simple fash- 
ion ‘twould amply gown a hundred fair-sized 
women. 

Sig. I cannot get it from my head that there 
hath been foul play. 

Fro. Then get it by thy heart that there hath 

not. 

Sig. Thou sawest her ? 

Fro. Why, she was the pattern whereby my 
dreams were cut fora sennight, and every night 
would I wake the scullion at my bed’s foot with 
crying out to be saved from torment. 

Sig. Still, I like it not. 

Fro. Thou wouldst like it less didst thou see 

her. 

Sig. I see by the roving i’ thine eyes that thou 
art hungry. Come, and we will crack a quart 
of ale and this problem together. 


Fro. I’m with you. [ Exeunt. 
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Enter ATHELWOLD. 


Ath. I cannot bear his eyes. I'll tell him all, 
From start to finish. He shall go with me 
Into the very byways of my sin. 

Yea, by great God, though I do lose his friend- 
ship, 

I'll be friends with myself—not one hour more 

Will I endure mine own soul’s scorning. Yet, 

To lose her were to lose the way to heaven. 

Heaven? What is heaven but priestly bait 

To lure us to their ends, when that hell’s whip 

Dost fail to lash us to’em? Ay, again— 

And who hath not some unpronouncéd charm 

That would make swing the opposite poles of 
life 

And fasten heaven on hell's foundation? Out! 

What am I who doth rail against the fate 

That binds mankind? The atom of an atom, 

article of this particle the earth, 

That with its million kindred worlds doth spin 

Like motes within the universal light. 

What if I sin—am lost—do crack my life 

Against the gateless walls of Fate’s decree ? 

Is the world fouler for a gnat’s corpse? Nay— 

The ocean—is it shallower for the drop 

It leaves upon a blade of grass? And yet 

To meet his eyes—to feel his hand—to listen 

Unto his words of trust-—O God! O God! 

I walk unworthily the red-hot ploughshares, 

And am unto my spirit’s marrow scorched ! 


Enter OSWALD. 
Osw. Ahem ! 
Ath. (coldly). Sir, didst thou call me ? 
Osw. Who—I? 
Ath. Yes. 
Didst thou not speak ? 
Osw. Not L. 
Ath. Thou mad’st some sound, 
As if to call my notice. 
Osw. Thoughts, my lord. 
Mayhap I coughed—I have a hoarseness lately. 
Ath. (contemptuously). Ay, very lately — since 
an hour, I think. 
Osw. What will your lordship come at ? 
Ath. The conclusion. 
Osw. Well, sir ? 
Ath. (with a sneer). That thou’rt most apt at 
catching cold. 
Give way ! 
Osw. My lord? 
Ath. Give way! I tell thee, monk; 
It is my humor to ride forth. 
Osw. My lord, 
I venture to intrude upon your lordship, 
To stay your lordship for a moment longer. 
I’ve something to return your gracious lordship. 
Even this. 
[Stretches out a long golden hair between his 
Singers. 
Ath. Dost thou dare jest with Athelwold ? 
Osw. Nay, 0’ my word, no jest. As I am 
true, 
It is the finest thread o’ thrice-spun gold, 
The daintiest mimic of the spider's floss, 
Spun by old Earth from out her golden en- 
trals, 
That e’er I set mine eyes on. 
Ath. What dost speak? 
"Ware how thou troublest me. 
Ose. Why, sure, my lord, 
Thou wouldst not have me keep thy gold? 


Ath What gold 
No mummery. Answer. 
Usw. I will give it the 
[ Winds it with a quick gesture around 
around ATHELWOLD’S finger. 
Ath. Ah, dog! Thou’lt doit. Thou'lt mak 
sport of me? 
Thou wilt? Thou wilt? Ay, doit! Doit, the 
Pitiful mongrel! Have I broken thy back‘ 
I hope so. [ Exit ATHELWOLI 
Osw. (getting with difficu ity to his feet . May thou 
be thrice damned for this! ; 
God’s me! I am in pieces. Oh, thou upstart 
Dog,am I? Ay, then. Dog,then. And mor 
sure 
Upon the scent than e’er thou dreamest. 


a 


[Ez 


t 


Enter EDGAR. 


Hd. | have much wronged myself in wrong 

ing him 

The pulse o’ th’ time beats to a feverish mea 
sure, 

And men draw in contagion with their creeds 

As babes the germs o’ character with their 
milk. 

Suspicion is by nature vagabond, 

And oft doth change his house. From Os 
wald’s breast 

He crept to my protection. He hath tricks 

Of voice and gesture that are burs for sticking 

I was more full of them than sheep-dog’s coat 

With actual bristles. I am glad, in truth, 

To find my faith again, though ’t hath been 
rained on, 

And vow to wear it ever i’ the place 

Of more eye-gladdening but less sure-woven 
garments. 

The man himself! 


Enter ATHELWOLD with head down as though 
brooding. 
Friend, why so heavily ? 
Ath, (starting). Thou, Edgar ? 
Ea. Ay, myself; this is well met. 
I have good news for thee. First, there is this: 
Iam unsaddled of my spleen, good comrade, 
And wax more light-heeled than a colt with joy 
To think myself and Angleland still are queen 
less. 
Smile I not, sir, unweddedly? Why, look you 
The letter o’ this law doth suit me well, 
And I find ‘‘ quean” 
liking 
Than ‘‘ queen” with ‘‘e.” 
Ath. Yet, I am sorry for't 
Ed. Cheer, cheer! "Twas not thy doing 
Shall we ride 
A-hawking? Ho, there! 
Ath. Nay, I would suggest 
Some serious matters to your Majesty. 
Ed. My Majesty forbids that term; to thee 
I am but Edgar, and my crown a circle, 
Merely a circle, with no further hint 
Of meaning than that to be circular 
Is to be round. 
Ath, What I would say to thee 
Is this: Though Olgar’s daughter hath indeed 
So little of the bounty Nature gives, 
Yet is she rich in that which men do filch 
From Nature. I, as thou dost know, am irked 
With owing. Were it not a crafty stroke 


with ‘‘a” more to my 





ATHELW OLD. 


lo ask this maiden’s hand in marriage, sir, 
en for myself? No—lI will not think on’t. 
Her memory comes upon me with a crash. 
(ome! Let us go a-hawking. I would rather 
(we the gold-bearing tree of Grecian fable 
; whole year’s fruit than be her debtor in 
] ve 
, fora moment. Let’s a-hawking— 
Soft you; 
This hath mine ear. 
th. (wildly). Ay, but thou hast not seen her. 
Why, the mere memory of her lips, my friend, 
ne with madness. 


Well, well. Let me see. 


Ay, couldst thou see; but come on— 
I’m amort 
With thinking on it. 
saints! 


ildst thou but picture them! 


Then her eyes—sweet 


h Is she so vile? 
Ath, (dazedly), So vile? 
Ed Ay, saidst thou not ? 
Oh, ay, indeed. 
| did but wonder that thou questionedst me. 
Most vile—most vile—most vile. 
Ed Thou sayst it sadly. 
Ath. Yea, doth it not seem sad how ugly 
maids 
Are friends with Mammon? 
there! Ho! 
King Edgar’s falcons! 

Ed. Not so fast, good friend. 
I bulge with this idea—give it again, 

More lengthily. 

Ath, 

Ed. Nay, 
Tis a sound plan, a sound plan, Athelwold. 
Come, put up with her lips and eyes. Come, 

now! 
Canst thou not woo her i’ th’ dark? 

Ath. Oh, please you, 
I’m sorry that I spcke; giv’t no more thought 
Than had I sneezed, or coughed, or torn my 

cloak. 
Let me forget what ought to be forgotten. 
Wilt thou thy gloves? 

Ed. I tell thee thou'rt a fool 
An thou dost not to pocket with this plan. 
Why, let her wear a mask, go always veiled, 
Keep to her own apartments—anything— 

So we do see the glimmer of her gold. 
Now, be advised. Nay, I command thee. 

Ath, Soft, 

Soft, soft; remember thou'st laid by thy king- 
hood 

While we're together. Is’t a friendly office 

To sell thy friend for so much coinage? 

Ed. 

But thine own prospects—thine own ease! 

Ath, Pah! prospects! 
To get mine armor dented honestly, 

Owe all men but my King, and die ere age 
Hath set my wits to wagging with my chin— 
These are my aspirations. I’ve one other. 

Ed. And that? Come! give me word—hast- 

en! And that? 

Ath. Is to be put complete into my grave, 
Nor leave a child to dare the possible. 

Ed. Go to! Go to! 

Ath. Ay, Edgar, thou mayst laugh, 
But I am earnest in this thing. *Tis writ 
That children shall their parents honor. 


1th (recovering himself ). 


Ho, there! Ho, 


Pray you, forget it. 


Nay, 


Yea, 


And I do tell thee, parents owe as much 
Unto the beings they unquestioned bring 
Into this troublous world! 

Ed. What! serious? 

Ath. Unto the utmost limits of my nature. 
Edgar, thou hast my full respect in this, 
But do not urge me further 

Ed. Nay, I will, though. 
This thy respect is easy as a faldstool. 
When the occasion’s past, why, thou canst clap it 
Into thy pocket and be off straightway 

Ath. The occasion for respect unto my mon- 

arch 

Shall never pass. One thing I pray thee, Edgar: 
As thou dost love me, give not overhearing 
Unto that Oswald. He is quick to learn 
The crookings o’ men’s humor, and hath wit 
That in fine language, as in courtiers’ robes, 
Doth dress his peasant soul 

Ed, I'}l note him. 
We can discuss these matters as we ride. 


Come, 


Enter a SERVANT hurriedly 
Ser. My liege, my liege ! the dame Elfleda— 
Ea. Well? 
Ser. She hath been taken seriously ill; 
am sent hither by her women. 
Ed. Well? 
Ser. She calls for thee; naught will appease 
her. Sir, 
For God's love, hasten! 
Ed Oh, I know her feignings! 
Go on, I’m coming. Athelwold, remain; 
I will not long be gone. 
Ath. Is this myself? 
body 
Consent to hold my present spirit? Oh, 
Methought this flesh o’ mine would have dis- 
solved 
With very loathing of its craven life; 
Yet this my heart doth thrive on liar’s blood; 
And what hath poisoned peace hath not so much 
As turned a hair of seeming. What! get chil- 
dren 
To face Perhaps? What! men be born of me, 
That the foul river of my veins may flow 
To taint the future with a race of liars? 
No! let my sins and me pack one sure grave, 
Nor leave a ghost behind. Yet ’tis not new. 
These tugs with destiny have wrenched the cords 
Of longer friendships—ay, of better friends; 
And love of woman hath caused hate of man 
Since David sent to bloody death the mate 
Lawful of her whom he unlawful loved! 
And yet to do’t, and yet to leave’t undone. 
There are her eyes to keep me dauntless; yet 
His eyes are here to shake that dauntlessness. 
O God, thou knowest that my soul's desire 
Is unto him, the friend of my glad youth. 
Yea, and thou knowest, Satan, the desire 
Of all my throbbing veins is unto her, 
Without whom life were death ; with whom, 
death—life. 


[ Exit. 
Doth this my haughty 


ACT V. 
ScENE 1.—A Room in OLGAR's Castle. 
and ATHELWOLD. 


ELFREDA 


if, Away! thou wouldst nct kiss me. 
Ath. I would. 
Elf. 1 say thou wouldst not. 


Ath. And I that I would, and will. So! 
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Elf. Fie! A husband for a sennight, and yet 
kiss thy wife? 

Ath. Wouldst have me kiss another man’s? 
Look thee. Thy hair! 

Elf. What’s with it? 

Ath. "Tis loose,'tis falling (pulls her hair down). 
Ah, it hath fallen. 

Eif. Oh, a fig for thee! More o’ thy tricks? 
Let be—let be—some one comes this way. 

Ath, Where? 

Elf. I thought I heard a step. 

Ath, Out on thee! Thou saidst that to be free 
of my fingering. For what wilt thou let me 
kiss thee through that rip i’ thy left sleeve? 

Elf. For a lovesick boy. There! Go to! 
Wait, though. Thou hast something on thine 
eyelash. 

Ath. Thou hast something under thine. 

Elf. What? 

Ath. Two devils in blue, which thou dost call 
eyes for want of a better name. 

Eif. Oh, thou art past all reason. But an 
hour gone I was set down by thee as an angel. 
Now thou wilt have’t that mine eyes are devils. 
My poor eyes! What have they done that’s 
devilish? 

Ath. Killed content. 

Elf. What! art thou not contented ? 

Ath. No. 

Elf. Not contented ? 

Ath. No, I say. 

Elf. Not contented ? 

Ath. I tell thee, no. 

Elif. Now,o’ my word! Well—for why, then? 

Ath. For that I have not been thy husband 
these twenty years. 

Elf. Ha! ha! ha! Why, thou hadst had a 
wife in swaddling bands! Ha! ha! ha! I tell 
thee thou’rt out o’ all reason. 

Ath. So that lamin thy good graces I care not. 

Elf. Well, do not sit on my gown. 

Ath. Pah! I do honestly think that a wo- 
man’s temper is tacked to her gown. Do thou 
but pull her gown a hair’s-breadth, her temper 
flies i’ thy face. 

Elf. That were a pretty roost! 

Ath. What? 

’f. That nose o' thine. Oh, I love thee. 
| Throwing herself into his arms. 

Ath. Tam glad o’t, sweetheart. Why so sud- 
denly ? 

Elf. Oh, I know not. For that thou looked at 
me. 

Ath. Now thou’st done it. 

Elf. How? 

Ath. Thou'lt ne’er get me to look away from 
thee. 

Elf. Then so. [Covers his eyes with her hands. 

Ath. (taking down her hands, and with sudden se- 
riousness). Look thou—as thou wert on thy 
death-bed. Unto what measure dost thou love 
me ? 

Elf. Beyond the stretch of space. It is as 
though all love since time began were packed 
into the holding of my heart. 

Ath. Wilt thou swear it? 

Elf. Ay. 

Ath, Wilt thou kneel and swear it ? 

Fy. Ay. 

Ath. On my sword ? 

Kif. Ay, on thy sword, thyself, thy love, thy 
tod. What! Dost thou doubt me? 


Ath. No—not thee. 

Elf. What, then ? 

Ath. That this should last. Look thou: | 
gentle, but milk frozen is hard—ay, hard 
cold. Were I to doubt thee— 

Elf. Well? 

Ath. All that’s now warm would freeze. 

Elf. How strange thou art! 

Ath. Belike lam. See that thou art true. | 
have given much for thee; more than thou 
knowest. Let us without. I am an enemy ; 
housed air. Come! Exe 


SCENE 2.—A Room in EpGAR’s Palace. 
Enter ELFLEDA and OSWALD. 
Eifl. Is it not time? 


Osw. Perhaps. 
Elf. I say it is 
Let not ‘‘perhaps” affront me. He'll walk 
here 


In this same gallery for an hour or so, 
Ere he goes forth to play at quoits. Thou'lt 
speak him ? 
Osw. ’Tis in my mind. 


Elf. Well, set it free. How lo 
Have they been wedded ? 

Osw. Full a month, 

Elf. Then speak 
Here is the King. Thou’lt do it? 

Osw. Leave’t to m« 

kif. If thou'lt inflame him, I’ve an uncut 

emerald 

Shalt sleep with thee to-night. 

Osw. I thank thee, madam 


Leave him to me. 
Nay, wait. Hast thought it ove 
Ww hat is thy speech ? 


Osw. My wit shall be the prompter 
I know not. Leave't to me. He’s here. 
Elf. Remembe: 


[| Heit ELFLEDA 
Enter EDGAR. 


Ed. My falcons! ho, my falcons! (Seeing Os 
WALD.) There, sir? Come, 
Foot it awhile. Nay, I'll not ride a-hawking 
I have bethought me of an irksome stiffness, 
Caught vesterday while sleeping. Gods! I am 
weary 
Of everything! 
Osw. Now, if Lord Athelwold 
Were here, my liege. He doth so know you 
humor. 
Ed. Ay; but he’s sick o’ love, as I of nothing 
Osw. What! is love nothing ? 
Ed. Ay, Sir Priest, to you 
Or should be. I will have my falcons, now 
I’ve thought of it again. Would Athelwold 


Were here, in truth! There’s Metal, my good 


monk! 
A sportsman to the edges of his nails. 
Would love were done with him: 


Osw. Your Majesty’ 


Ed. Well? Well? 

Osw. You were not e’en deceived in aught- 
But no, I will not say’t. I fear your wrath 
May strike the tree ere that its fruit be ripe. 

Ed. What tree? What fruit? 

Osw. The tree o’ my dear duty 
Unto your Majesty; the fruit of loyalty. 








ATHELW OLD. 


This hath been taken from an un 
preached sermon, 
th't not, good Oswald? ’Tis too fine for me 
like your downright speech that pelts like 
hail, : 
flies like chips beneath the sharp axe-blows 
me keen mind against the Tree o’ Know 
ledge 
it tree I’ve heard of, but the tree o’ duty 
woodcraft knows not. Come! Deceived, 
thou saidst. 
hat of deceived? 
Oh, ’twas a thought 
I'll be brave in this; I'l] not dissemble, 
though my truth should prove my death 
Your Majesty, 
have been tales of late 
Well, on; what tales? 
thou yet tried that new- marked tennis 
court, 
t of these tales‘ 
’T will hit your heart-ribs, sire. 
Well, word it. As we talk of ribs, Sir 
Monk, 
re is a boy in Essex, they do say, 
crack an ox’s ribs in one arm-crotch. 
be true, we'll have him brought 
Court 
of these tales? 


1o 


Is selike, sire, I do irk you; 
hey touched on one your Majesty well loves. 
kd. Ha? 
( Ay, my liege. 
} On whom? 
0 On Athelwold. 
Ed. On Athelwold:’ 
Os None other 
kd Pah! more lies. 
Well, what is it they say? 
Os Oh, sire, belike 
It is but lies. I do regret me much 
Of having spoken. 
Ed Nay, what is it? 
Os Sire. 
fear thou wilt blame me for blaming him. 
tis not I who blame him; I did hear’t 


r,ay; from whom didst thou hear it? 
Why, 
Frothi, the page of Athelwold, doth talk 
Sometimes in’s sleep. But saints! All of us 
know 
A sleepy tongue doth give but crooked meaning 
I trust no man will ever judge me, sire, 
By th’ words I speak in sleep. 
Ed. What said he? On, 
On; thou dost know my temper. What said 
he? 
Osw. Oh, he let fall some broken words. 
deed, 
Indeed, your Majesty, urge me not to’t. 
Tis an ungracious office at the best, 
To smirch the soul's gear of an absent man 
Ed. Nice scruples lately learned, good Os 
wald. Come, 
Give me these rumors. 
Osw, Rumors? 
Ed. Ay, ay, ay— 
These rumors—words—sleep - tellings—I care 
not 
How thou baptizest them. 
words. 


In 
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Osw. 1 cannot now recall them but in frag- 
ments 
Kd. The fragments then—the fragments. 
Osw Well, for one, 
He said— 
Ku 
Osu 


He 


Go on—go on 
As I recall it, 
said some such like words (I pray you 
grace 
If I do hesitate, but ’tis my wish 
To be in all things just). The 
these: 
‘*She is too beautiful.” Yes, that was it. 
Twice o’er he said it: ‘‘ She's too beautiful.” 
kd. What she? 
I know not. That is what I'd know. 
kd. God's eyes! Is this thy wondrous tale? 
Dost know 
This hath the sister look to impudence? 
W hy, out of question,’ twas some comely wench 
The boy had dreamed of kissing. Look you, 
priest, 
ne'er brooked lightness; 
now 
My heart is heavy? 
fds ’ 
kd. Not all? 
Ose, 
‘This fair Elfreda—’’ 
Ed. 
Osu 
Hath mischief in her eyes !’ 
kd 


words were 


(sw, 


I've shall I brook it 


Sire, this was not all. 
Go on. 
He next did cry aloud. 


Ha! 
‘* This fair Elfreda 
*"—no—wait— 
d How no? 
How no? Said he not that? Have care—have 
care. 
Osw. Not that precisely. 
‘This fair Elfreda hath—” 
kd. 
Osw “Hath 
A devil in her eye.” Yea, that was it. 
Not ‘‘ mischief ’’—‘‘ devil ’"—’twas this 
sire, 
Did puzzle me 
ka. 
Osw. 
Fair was the word. 
kd. Well, well; and if it was, 
There may be ten Elfredas known to him. 
Well? 
Osw. Ay, there may. 
kd. Was this all? 
Osw Good, my lord? 
Let this vext matter sleep 
kad. Thou know’st me not, 
Or else too well do know me, when thou speak’st 
Of pausing here to let the scent grow cool. 
Come, was there more? 
Osw. Ay, sire, one sentence. 
Ed. Well, sir? 
Osw. He saith, ‘‘ Old Olgar favors it.” 
Ed “Old Olgar’”? 
Osw. “ Else might I hope—” 
Kd. Olgar? 
Osw. As I do live. 
kd. Thou damned, blue-jowled, sleek, crown 
shaven monk! 
Thou hast invented this! Ay, to my foot! 
What! thou will come and tongue my best 
loved friend, 
And think thy throat in safety? 
liar— 
Liar and coward—that Lord Athelwold 


It was so I think— 


Elfreda? 


‘*devil,” 


This ‘‘ fair Elfreda”? 


Know, thou 
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Is set as high above thy power to hurt bim 
As God’s throne over mine! 
Osw. How, sir—how, sir— 
Wilt murder me for following my duty? 
Ed. Duty? It is the most ill uséd word 
That ever lent excuse unto a crime! 
Duty? Thy duty? Give me honest sin, 
And ’twill show fair beside such duty! 
Osw. Sire— 
Ed. Speak not to me! What! thou didst 
dare— O God! 
Wilt thou endure the service of a hound 
That I, a mortal king, do spit upon? 
What! this of Athelwold? Tome? Tome? 
And thou still there! 


Osw. Sire, there is more than this. 
Ed. Name but his name, and with my very 
hands 


I'll tear thy tongue out. Dog! Begone! begone! 

Out o’ my sight! — OSWALD. 

Oh shame, that I have listened 

Unto such treachery! I have been trapped— 

Trapped like a fox, and with a fox’s.cunning. 

Ay, ay, thou nimble-witted liar thou! 

Ay—for thou art a liar—naught else were pos- 
sible. 

Thou shalt hear more o’ this! To come to me, 

Thy King, with this the scrapings o’ the dish 

Of thy fat envy; lies so like to truth 

That one less sure might well have been en- 
snared. 

And yet, though I myself am most assured, 

I owe it unto him to prove him true. 

This bag o’ spleen, this Oswald, this cowled 
Satan, 

Shall not be pleased with noting my displeasure. 

What, ho, there! ho, there! ho, there, Oswald! 

Osw. sire, didst thou call? 


Fad. Art thou a fool, Sir Priest, 
As well as knave? Stand there—no nearer— 
there! 
Thou think’st belike that thou hast proved the 
falseness 
Of my Thane Athelwold? 
Osw, Nay, sire. 
Ed. Thou dost, 


Liar, thou dost. Look thou, it gives me joy 

To think how thou wilt writhe to find him true. 

I'll prove his truth before all Angleland, 

And then I'll give them word of the fair part 

Thou didst unto him. [Zazghs.] Dost thou 
hear, Sir Priest, 

I long to see thee. Thou shalt ride thyself 

And bid him hither. Dost thou hear? Away, 

And bid him hither o’ the instant! [ Zri¢ Epear. 

Osw. (looking mockingly after EDGAR as he goes 

out). Sire, 

Thy gentle order shall be straight fulfilled. 

Most noble Edgar, most beloved monarch, 

Most gentle, courteous, kind, and just of kings, 

Such pleasure doth it give me to obey 

Thy sweet commands that I'll not even tarry 

To spur me, but will ride cowléd as I am 

To bid him to thee (/aughing)—ay, to bid him to 
thee. [| Brit OswaLD. 


ScEnE 3.— Another Room in the Palace. 
Enter EnGar, followed by ELFLEDA. 


Fad. "Twill be some time before they come. 
Sit—sit. 
A woman’s foot-sound is a galling thing 











When all thy soul’s awry. Sit down and sing. 
Thou'rt ever ready with thy singing. 
EVA. ell 
What shall I sing? (Aside) It works! It works! 
f Brave Oswald 
Thou shalt a bishopric for this! (Alow.) \{, 
liege, 
What song wilt have? 
Ed. Why, any; I care not— 
I care not. Look thou, madam, didst thou « er 
Hold speech with Frothi, page to Athelwold: 
Eifl. Ay, sire, an honest boy. He was well 
‘liked 
At court, though I have heard the scullions 
say 
He was a noisy bedfellow. What song 
Didst thou name, sire? 
Ed. Noisy? How, noisy? 
Elf. Noisy { 
There's no such song I know of. Oh, I see! 
Thou'rt still on the Thane’s page. Oh, noisy, 


sir, 

Like most boys in their sleep: hard-breathing 
restless, 

Given to mutterings—one o’ your sleep-talkers 

Ed. Sleep-talker? Did they call him that 

Sleep-talker? 

Elf. Ay, twas the word. But thou’st not 

named a song. 

Fd. Oh, any, woman! (Aside.) Hum! sleep 

talker!—hum! 
This looks as though they had all this con 
cocted 
Between themselves. Oh, I will be suspicious 
Of mine own lineage and legitimacy 
Ere I misdoubt his littlest action. Yet, 
If he were false, ’tis in my soul to hate 
Unto the measure that I love! False? Pal! 
I shame myself to even so much as name it. 

Eif. Thou dost not wish a song, then? 

Ea. Ay, a dozen 
A dozen, so thou’lt leave me to my thoughts 
Choose anything and sing it. Sing — sing 

sing. [ Throws himself upon a sett 

Elf. (sings): 


The fen-crickets chatter, 
The marsh-owls whoo. 
Now what is the matter? 
Speak one; speak two. 
‘*Oh, the elves are here, 
And much we fear 
They will kill our bairnies 
For lack o’ cheer!”’ 


The elves are nimble, 
The elves are quick; 
The fen-crickets wimble, 

The owls wax sick. 
Soft, now; give ear: 
I much do fear 
They killed those bairnies 
Fer lack o’ cheer! 


Ed. As damp a song as e’er I heard. Me 

thinks 

One might catch cold by listening to such 
songs; 

The very marsh air’s init. Dost thou know 

A healthy song with more o’ sunshine in't? 

Hark, there! You, madam—you. Canst not 
be quiet? 

Oh, how these women’s dresses shriek withal 








‘* REMEMBER.” 


When thou wouldst most be still! That voice 
I heard— 
I could have sworn ’twas Athelwold’s! 


Enter ATHELWOLD and OSWALD. 
Why, friend! 
God save thee! There is magic in this speed. 
How got’st thou here in such short time, my 
Thane? 
Ath. Why, Oswald, sire, did meet me at thy 
gates. 
Ed. My soldier! Saints! but I am glad to 
grip thee! 

Come, both thy hands. 
Look, Brother, 
Thou’rt come at a good time. *T will be but just 

That I do now return thy visit. Ay, 
Stare not upon me. Thou there, sir, go not. 
I purpose, Athelwold, to honor thee 
By visiting thy castle. Ay, to-night 
I'll sup with thee and with thy lady, man; 
This very night. 

Ath. Sup with me? 

Vou. LXXXIV.—No. 501.—41 


Sir Monk, remain. 


Ed. (impatie ntly). 
You started! 

Ath. *Twas for pleasure—'twas for pleasure. 

Ed, Pale too? 

Ath. No—am I pale? 

Ed. (apprehensively). | Ay—smooth thy brow, 
Put on a bolder air. I'll tell thee all. 

Shake off that look—that look. 

Ath Thou'lt sup with me ?— 
To-night? 

Ed. (with amazement and a sort of shamed sor- 

row). Ay—still that look. 

Ath. It is an honor 
Past my desiring. 

Ed. Tush! That game to me? 
Go to! go to! 

Ath, Sire, if thou couldst but tarry, 
But give me time to offer thee a welcome 
Worthy thy state and majesty. 

Ed. What! this 
From Athelwold to Edgar? Majesty? 

State? Thou to me—of state and majesty? 
Am I not welcome? 


Ay—ay—ay. 
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Ath. Welcome? 
To th’ utmost. 
just 
That she be warned, so that she may prepare 
Such welcome as her woman’s vanity 
Would joy to offer. 
Ed 


Oh, indeed, 


But my wife! It doth seem 


vd. Why, I say, have done. 
I'll come in such old trappings, good my 
Thane, 
As will put ceremony out of place. 
Yet, if thou’dst do’t, ride on. and I will follow 
Ath. (going). Then I will go o’ th’ instant 
Short farewell. 
Ed. Why, rest thee, man. 
haste? 
Ath. None—none— 
None, o’ my word 
Ed. (watching his nervous movements). Why, art 
thou restless? 
Ath. Who? 
I? I’m not restless. 
Ed. But thine eyes! 
Ath. Look, sire: 
Why hast thou kept the priest? 
Ed. Oh, for a whim. 
He frets thee? Bid him hence. 
Ath, (te OSWALD). Away with thee! 
Osw, Your lordship’s will in all. 
— OSWALD. 
Ath. (looking after him and spea ing between his 
teeth). Obsequious hound! 
I see thy part in this. 
Eadg. What's that thou saidst? 
Speak out. 
Ath. Mere habit; I but thought aloud. 
Edgar, why wilt thou keep this fellow near 
thee? 
Ed. I keep him not. A sly knave. 
Ath. A sly devil. 
Fad. I think so. 
Ath. And I know so. Would to God 
I were thyself but for a heart-beat! 
Ed. Why? 
But if thou 


What is thy 


Ath. To have him strangled. 
dost purpose 
To sup with me to-night— 
Ed. I’m set on it. 
Ath. Then pray you grant that I set forth 
at once. 
My wife will blame me— 
Ed. What! so soon submissive? 
Ath. Ay, ay. 
Ed. A shrew, then? 
Ath. No—that is—in truth, 
A vixen. 
Ed. My poor Athelwold! cheer, cheer. 
I have most dearly sold thee. Well, away, 
then. 
Ath. I thank thee. [ Exit. 
Ed. If he hath deceived me— Ho! 
My falcons! there! without there! If in truth 
He hath deceived me— Nay, I will not think it. 
My falcons! [ Exit. 


Scene 4.—A Room in ATHELWOLD’S Castle. 
ELFREDA playing with her dog. NURSE spinning. 


Elf. Now sir, up, up; sit up, I say; sit up; 
And when I call the name of Athelwold 
Give tongue. Now, sir! I faith, sir, dost thou 
know 
That he, thy lord and mine, Thane Athelwold, 


(Speak, sir!) comes home to-night? Well done 
well done! 

Well done! Nurse, mark him now. 
wold, 

And see how loyally he greets the name. 

Nur. What! Athelwold—plain so. Well, I 

have said it. 

Elif. Lord, Lord, nurse! how thou dost out 

patience me! 

How shall the poor beast guess thy meaning 
nurse, 

When thou dost say’t without a spark o’ mean 
ing? 

There, go, sir'— down! He answered fast 
enough 
When I spoke. 
a game 
O’ love-making. 

lant, 
I'll be thy lady. Oh, so much I’m won 
That to be wooed again will seem most sweet! 
Come, nurse. Now, nurse—good nurse. Come 
on; come, nurse, 
Nur. La, honey! what wilt have? Me be a 
gallant? 
La, in my kirtle! 

Elf. Oh, we'll feign the doublet. 
Now, nurse, down on thy knees! 

Nur. Oh, please you, lamb, 
I am so twinged with gout that e’en to God 
I ease the distance with a footstool. 

Elf. Well, 
Here’s one. Now kneel, and I will flout thee. 

Nur. So— 
Ugh! My poor limbs! Ugh, honey! I do 

creak 
Like some old gate. 

Elf. Well, never mind the creaking. 
Woo! Woo! 

Nur. Oh Lord, this is a sorry game! 
How shall I woo? 

Elf. Why, take my hand—dart fire 
With both thine eyes—or one. Oh, as you 

please. 
Say, ‘‘ Fairest lady, I am dying for thee!” 

Nur. I am, indeed. 

Elf. What ? 

Nur. Dyiug for thee. Oh! 
Both legs are fast asleep. 

Elf. Away with thee! 
Get up. I'll be the gallant, and woo thee. 
Now see how’t should be done. ‘‘ Most gra- 

cious lady, 
Upon my knees I do implore, beseech, 
One gracious smile! Oh! oh! I swoon, I die 
Because of thy rare beauty.” 
Nur. La, go to! 
Elf. ‘‘Thy lovely eyes, thy beauteous nose, 
thy lips 
So like to cherries.’ 
Nur. Oh, have done, thou mis- 
chief ! : 
Thou'dst been a jolly jeck, I'l] warrant thee! 
Let me unto my spinning. 

Elf. Well, go on, 

Go on. I care not if thou’rt peevish. Nurse, 
Where’s my lord’s armor? 

Nur. Safely put aside, 
As he did bid me. 

Elf. Sweetest nurse, I know 
Thou lovest me. 

Nur. What now? 


Say Athe] 


Look you, nurse. Let's have 


Look; thou shalt be the gal 
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Elf. Only his helmet. 
I have such yearning to try on his helmet 
Do, nurse! Look, I will kiss thee. There!—and 

there! 

Nur. Well, well. I verily believe, my lamb, 
rhou’dst coax St. Peter to give up the keys 
[hat thou mightst rammage heaven. 

Elt And, nurse— 

Vur Ay, honey? 

Elf. His sword, nurse. Just his sword and 

helmet, nurse. 
Do hurry, nurse. I'll see thou getst no blame. 

Nur. Well, well. TUll humor thee. 

| Exit 

Ely How long she tarries! 

Re-enter NURSE, with ATHELWOLD’S /eliet, 
Ah, sweetest nurse, here is thy kiss; and now 
Give me the helmet. Ah, ‘tis heavy— 

Nu Ay, 
Tis heavy, that P’ll vouch for 

Elf Look you, nurse, 
| must his shield for mirror. 

Nur Oh, go to! 

Well, then—thou must, then. 
| Exit, and returns with shield, 
Here! 
Ely Oh, is’t not bright! 
Now, nurse, look I not like a warrior? 
Enter ATHELWOLD. 
Ath. Ha, my Minerva! Gods! how fair thou 
art! 
Come, kiss me—kiss me—kiss me. 

af. Madam Nurse, 
Thou canst unto thy spinning now. 

Nur. (in a hurt voice). Oh, aT 
Oh, ay—I warrant thee. Now he is come, 
Thy old nurse is as nothing [ Exit. 

Ath. Look you, dear, 
Say some kind word to her. She’s old, and 

loves thee 
Above her hope of heaven 

Elf. Not I, good sooth! 

She is too peevish, and expects too much. 
I care not to bestow where gifts are looked for 
Fair sir, how seem I in thy helmet? 
Ath. Why, 
A maiden knight in verity. Elfreda, 
Dost love me less or more than yesterday ? 

Elf. More. 

Ath. Art thou sure? 

Elf. Sure? Oh, ay, sure enough. 
Show me to swing thy sword—how is it? 

Ath. Nay, thou dost not love me as thou didst! 

Elf. Why, yes, 
I do—I said so. Are all swords so long 
As this one? Ugh! ’tis heavy. 

Ath. Ay,’tis heavy. 
Heart of me, cease from play. I need thee 

more 
To-day than I e’er needed thee. 

Elf. What for? 
Is’t that old wound? 

Ath. Ay, that old wound, my wife 
Look thou, come sit beside me. Thou shalt 

listen 
Unto a story such as thou dost love, 
Of strange and curious happenings. 
Elf. A love-story? 
Ath. In most a hate-story; but cheer, my 
heart, 
There’s love in it—ay, there is love in it. 


Elf, Well, tell me 
Ath. Sit where I can see thy face. 


There—that is well. There dwelt in Christen 


dom-— 
Elif, Oh, specify, or I care not to hear it, 
Name town and country, knights and masters 
all, 
Even to the dragon—if there be a dragon. 
Ath. Well,well, love, as you will. There was 
a knight 
Dwelt in the town of London. A stanch 
knight, 
Who loved his king, and was by him beloved. 
His name was—Osric, and he loved the king. 
Ef. And the king’s name? 
Ath, Geffry. 
Elf. Methinks the knight 
Was fairer christened. Canst not change the 
names? 
Ath. No, no; no matter; letmeon. The king 
—Geffry— 
Elf. Now, why not call him Osric, dear, 
An’t pleases me? 
Ath. Oh, Osric, then, the king. 
Osric the king did one day seek his knight, 
Sir Geffry, and did tell him how report 
Had come to him of a most beauteous maiden, 
Who dwelt in Warwickshire—a maid so fair 
All Angleland was rich in rumors of her. 
Elf. Why, that’s like me. 
Ath. Ay, ‘tis. Geffry the king— 
Elf. Osric, my love. 
Ath. Osric, I mean—did urge 
That Geffry go unto the maiden’s home 
To find if she were fair as men did say. 
For if she were, he, Osric, purposed 
To wed her, and to make her lawful queen 
Of Angleland. 
Elf. Ob lucky maid! Her name? 
Ath, Edwitha. Now, although in truth the 
knight 
Liked not the office, yet, since he loved his 
king, 
He did put pride away, and straight set forth 
For Warwickshire. There being arrived and 
welcomed, 
He found the maid so far above his wildest, 
Most wine-helped dreams of beauty that from 
wondering 
He stepped to loving her. 
kif. To loving her? 
Ath. To loving her, until there seemed no part 
Of mind, soul, body, honor, left uneaten 
Of this most ravenous love. He worshipped her. 
She was his god, his heaven, his hope of heaven, 
His king, his queen, his pride, his truth, his all. 
So fused in this fierce fire were pride and faith 
That to divide them, make them twain again, 
Were unaccomplishable! He had bought 
One of her kisses with a life of shame; 
One year with her by twenty years in hell. 
There was no limit to his recklessness, 
No bound unte the blasphemy and woe 
He would have dared to win her. 
Elf. And the maid? 
Ath. He thought she loved him. 
Elf. Well, go on, go on. 
Ath. He thought she loved him. Twenty 
thousand times 
She swore she loved him. Looks, and lips, and 
voice, 
All said she loved him. 
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Elf. And he ?—he ? 

Ath. He yielded 
To this most perfectly devised temptation 
E’er set by Baal to trap a soul to ruin! 

Elf. Yielded? 

Ath. Ay, yielded. Canst thou credit it? 
Yielded. Forswore his manhood, honor, king, 
All that makes sleep a friend or night en- 

deared. 

Elf. And she was never queen ? 

Ath, Never ! 

Elf. Oh, shame! 
He was most foul of heart! 

Ath. 

To say his heart was foul! 

Wilt thou judge man? 
are ice, 

Pronounce upon the passions of the men 

Who melt ye but can never kindle ye? 

Away! away! thou thing of snow. The fire 

Of love would make ye but a puddle! Oh, 

That ye should dare to call me foul of heart, 

Whose damning hath been lawless love of thee ! 

Out on ye, lips! Out on ye, eyes, hair, hands, 

That have destroyed me! 

Elf. Dost thou speak to me ? 
What have I done? 

Ath. What hast thou done? O God, 
Did Lucifer perchance so question thee 
Ere he was cast from heaven? What done?— 

what done? 
No, no; I am not yet a beast in all. 
My heart hath split with this. 
Nay, Athelwold, 
How could I know thou spokest of thyself ? 
Ath. Thou shouldst have felt it. Oh, hadst 
thou e’er loved me, 
My face had been an open book to thee. 
What! Thou didst think it all mere idle talk! 

Elf. As 1 do live, I thought so. 

Ath. Kneel and swear. 

Elf. (kneeling). By all in heaven I swear it. 

Ath. Wait! I choke. 
Pray thee, undo my collar. 

Af. Athelwold! 


Dost. thou believe 


Foul is thy heart 
O woman, woman, 
Will ye, whose veins 


Look at me. 


uf, 
Athelwold ! 
me? 


Ath. Ay; 
awhile. 
Let me lean so. There, do not touch me. 
That’s - iia s better. 
Not y 
E ra ow couldst thou think I meant it? 
Oh, 
The gentlest men are cruel when they love! 
Ath, Right hadst thou to reproach me. 
not budge 
To vindicate mine error. Oh, my beauty, 
My untamed hawk, my fierce, soft-footed tigress, 
Come, set thy talons in me! Come, despatch! 
Rend me in pieces, so thou dost but touch me! 
Elf. How thou dost love me! 
Ath, Ay; and even thou— 
Thou dost not know to what extent. Again! 
Tell me again thou didst not mean it. 


but tis too much joy. Thy leave 
Ah! 
Do not touch me— 


rll 


uf. Why, 
Thou knowest that I did not. 

Ath. Well, again— 
Again—again. O lips, I cry ye pardon! 
Sweet hair, sweet eyes, sweet hands, sweet 

throat—all, all, 
Icry yegrace! Nay, stretch not in mine arms, 
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Lest I do crush thee for thy very sweetness! 
But, heart, to reason. Darling, there’s no time 
To lose ‘twixt now and nighttide. 

Elf. How dost mean‘ 

Ath, Edgar hath been informed. That knave, 

that Oswald, 
Hath told him all. 
To sup with us. 

Elf. To-night? 

Ath, Ay, this same night 

Elf. What must I do? 

Ath. I’ve thought upon it, heart. 
There is one way, one only way to save us. 

Elf, And that, my lord? 

Ath. That is for thee, my wife, 
By some disguise, some stain on thy fair skin, 
Some awkward combing of these graceful 

tresses, 
To mar this fatal beauty which hath ruined me 

Elf. Make myself ugly? 

Ath. Ay, as ugly, 
As one so fair can look. 

Elf. And let the King 
Think that I’m hideous? 

Ath. In truth, my heart, 
The more he thinks thee hideous, the better 
Thou'lt find some way. Come, we will 

thy nurse; 
She will assist thee. 


To-night he purposes 


sweet, 


ask 


Swiftly, swiftly. 
[ Eceunt. 
A Glade in the Forest. 


Enter EDGAR and FROTHI. 


Ed. Well, boy, how lik’st thou to be mis- 
tressed ? 
Fro. Sire, 
Had she not such a beak, I'd love her well 
For th’ gold that lines her nest. 
Ed. Is she so ugly? 
Fro. Gods, sire! Thou shouldst but see her! 
Thou wilt sup 
But sparingly to-night. 
kd. How, boy? 
Fro. Why, sire, 
She'd take away the appetite o’ a vulture. 
But there’s my master’s horn, Thy pardon, sire. 
I run to help thy welcome. [ Exit. 
Ed. He’s not false. 
No, he hath not deceived me. This young lad 
Wears the smooth, easy front of honesty. 
Would now that I had lugged the priest along 
To grieve at my rejoicing! 


A Room in ATHELWOLD’S Castle, 
Enter ATHELWOLD. 


Ath. Itcan bedone. It can be done. 
certain. 
Would that her beauty were less palpable, 
Less self-assertive! Nay—it can be done. 
That faded gown, ill-shapen; then her hair 
Brought low and ‘covered by a dingy wimple; 
Nogems. Her eyebrows dusted o’er with flour. 
Some dark stain on her pretty teeth. Yes, yes— 
The nurse is faithful. Oh, ’tis certain—ay, 
"Tis a sure thing. Would I had time myself 
To look upon her ere she comes! But then 
She hath her womancraft for handmaiden, 
And knowledge of her possible fate withal 
To egg her to it. Would it were to-morrow! 
Or Edgar come and gone! To know thyself 
That thou art lying is sufficient torture; 


That’s 
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But when ‘tis known to wife and servant, oh, 
Tis insupportable. I fear myself— 
I fear myself in this. Yet she doth love me— 
All else is nothing while that she doth love me. 
Wilful, but dear in all, in all enchanting. 
Would God ’twere over! Would to God ‘twere 
over! 
O heart, thou hang’st too heavy. Cheerly, heart; 
I have sore need of thee. Be stanch, good 
heart, 
And break not with this monstrous weight 
Enter EDGAR. 
Your Majesty 

Ed. T tell thee I’ve no majesty, my Thane, 
When thou dost tax me with it, and in truth 
Am urged to prove its lack by cuffing thee! 
Out, sir! to thus besire and bemajesty 
A king made sick with too much deference! 

Ath, Wilt seat thee, Edgar? Supper will be 

served 
When my wife enters. 

Ed. Ay, this wife o’ thine. 
Thou didst deserve a fairer fate, my Thane. 
Look thou—they say she hath a nose withal 
To make a pelican top-heavy. 

Ath. Nay, 

Her nose is well enough. ‘Tis that she’s sallow 

And scorched by many summers. Then, alack! 

She hath black teeth, which were a flaw had 
marred 

The Virgin Mary. Then, she’s squarely shaped. 

Well, well—but she hath gold. 


Ed. Ay, gold. But, ’faith, 
Thou shouldst be better spoused. I fear thy 
children 


May not translate thee justly. 

Ath, (bitterly). Trust me, Edgar, 
If e’er I have a child ’twill be no great 
And bulky matter for’t to do me justice. 

Ed. Well, well, Sir Modesty. She tarries, sir, 
Takes her own time, and, not content with that, 
Filches her King’s. Ha! ha!—I’ll wager, man, 
She stirs thee soundly. 

Ath. Ay, sir. 

Ed. Well, my ride 
Hath set a keen edge to my appetite; 

I'll do thy viands justice—doubt me not. 

How keepest Patience still a guest, my Thane, 

In this old castle? Hast thou hawks? Look 
thou— 

T'll send thee such a couple o’ jashawks, man, 

Would bring thee down an eagle 

Ath. No—no gifts, 
For God’s sake. That is, couldst thou know 

but once 
How she will rail at such diversion— 

Ed. Well, 
So be it. Seat thee,man. It seems to me 
This trick o’ walking rooms hath grown on thee. 

Ath. Most like—most like. (Aside.) Saints! 

What doth keep her? 

Ed. So? 

Ha! ha! ‘tmay serve thee in good stead, Sir 
Knave, 

If the young Thane should be a burner o’ al- 
nights. 

Ath, Sir, shall we drink? Ho, there! some 

wine! 

Ed. Oh, ay. 

I'll no more turn from wine than babes from 
milk. 
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Look thou—I'm sorry thou'lt not take the jas 
hawks; 
But I’ve a barb. Doth your wife ride? 
Ath. No, ni 
Ed. Ha! ha! Horses do shy at her, mayhay 
Ath. Oh, ay. 
I know not. Haply here’s the wine. Kne« 


boy, 
To servea king. (Aside.) Gods! will she neve: 
come? 
Ed. Here’s to thy truth. 
Ath, And thine. 
Ed Zounds! ’tis good wine 


Excellent well, i’ faith. 
Ath. The butt is thine. 
Ed. Why, Vl not squiny at it. Look thou 


man— 
Thou'lt take the barb now? 
Ath. No, no; nothing—nothing! 
kd. I see thou’rt moved by something, Athel 
wold. 


If ‘tis thy wife’s long tarrying that frets thee, 
I know these women. 

Ath. Yet, sir, she was robed 
When I came forth to meet thee. 

Ed. Oh, well, patience 
I know ‘em, how they'll change and change their 

fallals, 

Then back again, then as they were at first, 
Then back again. But wilt thou drink? 


Ath. No more. 

Ed, One horn—but one. Come, quaff! 

Ath. Well, then, one only. 
Ah! ’tis her foot ! 

Ed. Thy lady’s? 

Ath. Ay. There—there— 
There is the door she’ll enter by. 


Ed. Thou’rt pale. 
Thy hand shakes. Lean on me. Why art thou 
troubled ? 
That door to th’ middle there ? 
Ath. Ay—that one—that one 
Now— 


Enter ELFREDA slowly, blazing with jewels, and with 
her wimple thrown back, 
God in heaven! 

Ed. What is this—some trick ? 

Speak, madam. You, sir, speak. God's eyes, 
sir! Speak, 

When I command thee. Is that woman there— 
I choke! I choke!—thy wife—Elfreda ? 


Ath. Ay. 
Elfreda, and my wife. 
Ed. What! thou dost say it? 


Thou, madam—dost thou say so? Where's thy 
tongue? 
I will be answered. Know’st thou I’m the 
King, 
Edgar of Angleland, who doth question thee? 
Art thou Elfreda, sometime child of Olgar, 
The Earl of Devonshire? 
Elf. I am that Elfreda. 
Ed. Oli God! My brain’s on fire. Thou, Ath- 
elwold, 
Thou—thou— Come—lie again—tell me this 
woman’s 
Thy wanton, not thy wife. 


Ath. Nay; she is both 
My wife and wanton. 
Elf. Athelwold !—my lord— 


Ath, Silence! Nor ever speak to me again 
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ENTER ELFREDA, BLAZING WITH JEWELS. 


kd. Madam—sweet Heaven! I dream—this 
is a dream. 
I know I dream—but while it lasts ‘tis awful! 
Ath. Thou dost not dream. That woman is 
Elfreda, 
The daughter of the Earl of Devonshire. 
I am her husband—Athelwold—thy friend! 
kd. Oh, horrible! Madam, knewest thou of 
this ? 
kif. No—not until some minutes past, my 
liege. 
Ed. What! false to thee as well’ Oh, cow 
ard! 
Ath. Nay, 
Thou shalt not live to call me coward 
Elf. Ah! 
Put up thy sword if but for love of me. 
Ath. For love of thee? Harlot! 
Elf. What! wilt thou dare?” 
kd. Lady, fear not. I will protect thee 
Sir, 
I cannot quite forget thee. Athelwold, 
Hast thou no word to say tome? No whisper’ 
Nothing in explanation? 
Ath. Nothing 
Ed What 
Nothing? no word? Then thou wilt brave it 
out 
I’ the very teeth of scorn. Be comforted 
Thou yet shali be the Queen of Angleland, lady 
Ath. Now by the King of Heaven she shall 
not! 
kad. Sir! 
Ath. 1 tell thee, Edgar, whether pure or vile 
She is my wife, and with my very blood 
[ will protect what's left to me of honor, 
Though it be smaller than the littlest freckle 
Upon a lily. 


Thou dost dare—dost dare? 
(swinging ELFREDA behind him). This is 
the wife of Athelwold the Thane 
Let no man touch her, though he were in ali 


Ten thousand times thy better and a king! 


kd. Slave! 

Ath. By my sword! Now look L like a slave? 
What! thou wouldst violate the marriage law 
Beneath my very roof? Thou wouldst make 

free 
With this my wite before my very eyes- 
Unhood Adultery and slip the jesses 
©’ Rapine, and then think to see me bear it? 
Lay but thy finger on her, and this sword, 
Which in thy cause hath drunk so much clean 
blood, 
Shall make thy heart its sheath 
Ay, thou mayst rage, 
Ay, fume! Wert thou the King of twenty An- 
glelands 
Thou shouldst not have this woman to thy 
Queen! 
Nor think it love that spurs he. No, oh God! 
Love lies more deeper buried than the roots 
Of this mad world. It is not, verily, 
That I do love this woman as my wife, 
But that as wife she hath some part in me, 
And therefore shall not be dishonored. Back! 
Back to your court, O Edgar, and remember 
Kings should be subject to the laws they make, 
As God himself is subject to his laws 

kd. Wrong me and word me too? Back, 

sir, thyself! 

Ath. So thou wilt dare me, then? Make her 

a widow 
And thou shalt have her! 

Ed. Oh, Vl have her. 

{ They fight. 
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DEATH OF 


Elf. Nay, 
Gentlemen! gentlemen! My lord! God’s love! 
Will you be reasonable? Oh, help! help! 
Help, there! Without there! Frothi! Frothi! 

Ho! 
Ho, there! [ Rushes out. 

Ed Thou'’rt wounded 

Ath There is one for thee. 

Ed. Bloodthirsty as a wolf. Again! Be 

warned! 

Ath. Have at thee! Wilt thou falter? 

[ They fight. 

Eid. Be thy blood 
On thine own head! 

Ath. Amen. 


Re-enter ELFREDA with Frorur. ATHELWOLD 
falls as they enter 
All's done. Farewell, boy. 

Thou wert true. [ Dies. 
Elf. (struggling with EDGAR, who tries to hold her. 
Unloose me! Nay,I will go to him! I say I 
will! [ Rushes to him. 
Athelwold! Athelwold! My love! my lord! 


My husband! Look, I’m here—I'm here! Thy 


wife! 
Elfreda! Oh, I meant it not! Look up! 


Boy, he’s not dead. Thou’rt keeping back the 


air 
By hanging over him. Away! My lord! 


Athelwold! What? These stains upon my 


hands! 
Jewels, I hate thee! Off, ye traitors! Thus— 


ATHELWOLD 


Thus do I rid me of my queenhood, thus 
Return to thee. Look, I am stript of all 
That wrought thy anger! Look, I'll tear my 
face 
With these my very nails until I seem 
More vile than visible sin! 
What! not a motion? 
Boy, chafe his hands. Oh, I will follow thee. 
[ Swoons 
Fro. O fair and false! O master! master! 
inaster! 
Enter OSWALD. 

Osw. Your Majesty, how goes the festival? 
What! nothing touched upon the table? Ah! 
Who is the lady? 

Fro. (stabbing him). Go and ask my master! 
O filthy priest, this was thy handiwork 
From first to last. 

Osw, My liege, I’m hurt to death. 
See that yon humpbacked pack o’ villany 
Doth suffer for this deed. Promise! 

Ed. Not I. 
He shall in naught be punished. As for thee, 
Thy punishment, false priest, is in the hands 
Of that High King whom thou hast always 

served 
With more of treachery ev’n than thou’st served 

me, 
Thy mortal monarch. 

(Zo Frorut.) Call thy lady’s women ; 
She hath but swooned, I think. O Athelwold! 
Would God that I lay there instead of thee! 
THE END. 
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YHICAGO will be the main exhibit at 
6 the Columbian Exposition of 1893. 
No matter what the aggregation of won- 
ders there, no matter what the Ejiffel- 
Tower-like chief exhibit may be, the city 
itself will make the most surprising pre- 
sentation. Those who go to study the 
world’s progress will find no other result 
of human force so wonderful, extrava- 
gant, or peculiar. Those who carry with 
them the prejudices begotten out of polit- 
ical rivalry or commercial envy will dis- 
cover that, however well founded some 
of the criticism has been—especially as to 
the spirit of the Chicagoans—the devel- 
opment of the place has not followed the 
logical deductions. Those who go clear- 
minded, expecting to see a great city, will 
find one different from that which any 
precedent has led them to look for. 

While investigating the management 
and prospects of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, I was a resident of Chicago for more 
than a fortnight. A born New-Yorker, 
the energy, roar, and bustle of the place 
were yet sufficient to first astonish and 
then to fatigue me. I was led to exam- 
ine the city, and to cross-examine some 
of its leading men. I came away com- 
pelled to acknowledge its possession of 
certain forceful qualities which I never 
saw exhibited in the same degree any- 
where else. I got a satisfactory explana- 
tion of its growth and achievements, as 
well as proof that it must continue to 
expand in population and commercial 
influence. Moreover, without losing a 
particle of pride or faith in New York— 
without perceiving that New York was 
affected by the consideration—I acquired 
a respect for Chicago such as it is most 
likely that any American who makes a 
similar investigation must share with me. 

The city has been thought intolerant 
of criticism. The amount of truth there 
is in this is found in its supervoluminous 
civicism. The bravado and bunkum of 
the Chicago newspapers reflect this qual- 
ity, but do it clumsily, because it pro- 
ceeds from a sense of business policy 
with the editors, who laugh at it them- 
selves. But underlying the behavior 
of the most able and enterprising men 
in the city is this motto, which they 
constantly quoted to me, all using the 
Vou. LEXXIV.—No. 501.—42 
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same words, ‘‘ We are for Chicago first, 
last, and all the time.” To define that 
sentence is, in a great measure, to ac- 
count for Chicago. It explains the pos- 
session of a million inhabitants by a city 
that practically dates its beginning after 
the war of the rebellion. Its adoption 
by half a million men as their wateh- 
word means the forcing of trade and 
manufactures and wealth; the getting of 
the World’s Fair, if you please. In order 
to comprehend Chicago, it is best never 
to lose sight of the motto of its citizens. 

I have spoken of the roar and bustle 
and energy of Chicago. This is most no- 
ticeable in the business part of the town, 
where the greater number of the men are 
crowded together. It seems there as if 
the men would run over the horses if the 
drivers were not careful. Everybody is 
in such a hurry and going at such a pace 
that if a stranger asks his way, he is apt 
to have to trot along with his neighbor 
to gain the information, for the average 
Chicagoan cannot stop to talk. The whole 
business of Jife is carried on at high 
pressure, and the pithy part of Chicago is 
like three hundred acres of New York 
Stock Exchange when trading is active. 
European visitors have written that there 
are no such crowds anywhere as gather 
on Broadway, and this is true most of the 
time; but there is one hour on every 
week-day when certain streets in Chicago 
are so packed with people as to make 
Broadway look desolate and solitudinous 
by comparison. That is the hour be- 
tween half past five and half past six 
o'clock, when the famous tall buildings 
of the city vomit their inhabitants upon 
the pavements. Photographs of the prin- 
cipal corners and crossings, taken at the 
height of the human torrent, suggest the 
thought that the camera must have been 
turned on some little-known painting by 
Doré. Nobody but Doré ever conceived 
such pictures. To those who are in the 
crowds, even Chicago seems small and 
cramped; even her street cars, running 
in breakneck trains, prove far too few; 
even her streets that connect horizon 
with horizon seem each night to roar at 
the city officials for further annexation 
in the morning. 

We shall see these crowds simply and 
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satisfactorily accounted for presently; but 
they exhibit only one phase of the high- 
pressure existence; they form only one 
feature among the many that distinguish 
the town. In the tall buildings are the 
most modern and rapid elevators, ma- 
chines that fly up through the towers 
like glass balls from a trap at a shooting 
contest. The slow-going stranger, who 
is conscious of having been ‘‘ kneaded ” 
along the streets, like a lump of dough 
among a million bakers, feels himself 
loaded into one of those frail-looking 
baskets of steel netting, and the next in- 
stant the elevator-boy touches the trigger, 
and up goes the whole load as a feather 
is caught up by a gale. The descent is 
more simple. Something lets go, and 
you fall from ten to twenty stories as 
it happens. There is sometimes a jolt, 
which makes the passenger seem to feel 
his stomach pass into his shoes, but, as a 
rule, the mechanism and management 
both work marvellously toward ease and 
gentleness. These elevators are too slow 
for Chicago, and the managers of certain 
tall buildings now arrange them so that 
some run ‘‘ express” to the seventh story 
without stopping, while what may be 
called accommodation cars halt at the low- 
er floors, pursuing a course that may be 
likened to the emptying of the chambers 
of a revolver in the hands of a person 
who is ‘‘ quick on the trigger.” It is the 
same everywhere in the business district. 
Along Clark Street are some gorgeous 
underground restaurants, all marble and 
plated metal. Whoever is eating at one 
of the tables in them will see the ushers 
standing about like statues until a cus- 
tomer enters the door, when they dart 
forward as if the building were falling. 
It is only done in order to seat the visitor 
promptly. Being of a sympathetic and 
impressionable nature, I bolted along the 
streets all the time I was there as if some 
one on the next block had picked my 
pocket. 

In the Auditorium Hotel the guests 
communicate with the clerk by electrici- 
ty, and may flash word of their thirst to 
the bar-tender as lightning dances from 
the top to the bottom of a steeple. A 
sort of annunciator is used, and by turn- 
ing an arrow and pressing a button, 
a@ man may in half a minute order a 
cocktail, towels, ice- water, stationery, din- 
ner, a bootblack, and the evening news- 
Our horse-cars in New York 


papers. 


move at the rate of about six miles an 
hour. The cable-cars of Chicago make 
more than nine miles an hour in town 
and more than thirteen miles an hour 
where the population is less dense. They 
go in trains of two cars each, and with 
such a racket of gong-ringing and such 
a grinding and whir of grip-wheels as to 
make a modern vestibuled train seem a 
waste of the opportunities for noise. Bui 
these street cars distribute the people 
grandly, and while they occasionally 
run over a stray citizen, they far more 
frequently clear their way by lifting 
wagons and trucks bodily to one side as 
they whirl along. It is a rapid and a 
business-like city. The speed with which 
cattle are killed and pigs are turned into 
slabs of salt pork has amazed the world, 
but it is only the ignorant portion thereof 
that does not know that the celerity at 
the stock-yards is merely an effort of the 
butchers to keep up with the rest of the 
town. The only slow things in Chicago 
are the steam railway trains. Farther on 
we will discover why they are se. 

I donot know how many very tall build- 
ings Chicago contains, but they must num- 
ber nearly two dozen. Some of them are 
artistically designed, and hide their height 
in well-balanced proportions. <A few are 
mere boxes punctured with window-holes, 
and stand above their neighbors like great 
hitching-posts. The best of them are very 
elegantly and completely appointed, and 
the communities of men inside them 
might almost live their lives within their 
walls, so multifarious are the occupations 
and services of the tenants. The best 
New York office buildings are not injured 
by comparison with these towering struc- 
tures, except that they are not so tall as 
the Chicago buildings, but there is not in 
New York any office structure that can 
be compared with Chicago’s so-called 
Chamber of Commerce office building, so 
far as are concerned the advantages of 
light and air and openness and roomi- 
ness which its tenants enjoy. In these 
respects there is only one finer building 
in America, and that is in Minneapolis. 
It is a great mistake to think that we in 
New York possess all the elegant, rich, 
and ornamental outgrowths of taste, or 
that we know better than.the West what 
are the luxuries and comforts of the age. 
With their floors of deftly laid mosaic- 
work, their walls of marble and onyx, 
their balustrades of copper worked into 
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arabesquerie, their artistic lanterns, ele- 
vant electric fixtures, their costly and 
luxurious public rooms, these Chicago 
office buildings force an exclamation of 
praise, however unwillingly it comes. 

- They have adopted what they call ‘‘ the 
Chicago method” in putting up these 
steepling hives. This plan is to construct 
the actual edifice of steel framework, to 
which are added thin outer walls of brick 
or stone masonry, and the necessary par- 
titions of fire-brick, and plaster laid on 
iron lathing. The buildings are there- 
fore like enclosed bird-cages, and it is 
said that, like bird-cages, they cannot 
shake or tumble down. The exterior 
walls are mere envelopes. They are so 
treated that the buildings look like heaps 
of masonry, but that is homage paid to 
custom more than it is a material element 
of strength. These walls are to a build- 
ing what an envelope is to a letter, or a 
postage-stamp is to that part of an envel- 
ope which it covers. The Chicago method 
is expeditious, economical, and in many 
ways advantageous. The manner in 
which the great weight of houses so tall 
as to include between sixteen and twenty- 
four stories is distributed upon the ground 
beneath them is ingenious. Wherever 
one of the principal upright pillars is to 
be set up, the builders lay a pad of steel 
and cement of such extent that the pads 
for all the pillars cover all the site. These 
pads are slightly pyramidal in shape, and 
are made by laying alternate courses of 
steel beams crosswise, one upon another. 
Each pair of courses of steel is filled in 
and solidified with cement, and then the 
next two courses are added and similarly 
treated. At last each pad is eighteen 
inches thick, and perhaps eighteen feet 
square; but the size is governed by the 
desire to distribute the weight of the 
building at about the average of a ton to 
the square foot. 

This peeuliar process is necessitated by 
the character of the land underneath Chi- 
cago. Speaking widely, the rule is to find 
from seven to fourteen feet of sand super- 
imposed upon a layer of clay between ten 
and forty feet in depth. It has not paid 
to puncture this clay with piling. The 
piles sink into a soft and yielding sub- 
stance, and the clay is not tenacious 
enough to hold them. Thus the Chicago 
Post-office was built, and it not only set- 
tles continuously, but it settles unevenly. 
On the other hand, the famous Rookery 
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Building, set up on these steel and cement 
pads, did not sink quite an inch, though 
the architect’s calculation was that, by 
squeezing the water out of the clay under- 
neath, it would settle seven inches. Very 
queer and differing results have follow- 
ed the construction of Chicago’s biggest 
buildings, and without going too deep 
into details, it has been noticed that while 
some have pulled neighboring houses 
down a few inches, others have lifted 
adjoining houses, and still others have 
raised buildings that were at a distance 
from themselves. The bed of clay un 
derneath Chicago acts when under press- 
ure like a pan of dough, or like a blanket 
tautened at the edges and held clear of 
underneath support. Chicago’s great of- 
fice buildings have basements, but no cel- 
lars. 

I have referred to the number of these 
stupendous structures. Let it be known 
next that they are all in a very small 
district, that narrow area which composes 
Chicago’s office region, which lies between 
Lake Michigan and all the principal rail- 
road districts, and at the edges of which 
one-twenty-fifth of all the railroad mile- 
age of the world is said to terminate, 
though the district is but little more than 
half a mile square or 300 acres in extent. 
One of these buildings—and not the largest 
—has a population of 4000 persons. It 
was visited and its elevators were used 
on three days, when a count was kept, 
by 19,000, 18,000, and 20,000 persons. Last 
October there were 7000 offices in the tall 
buildings of Chicago, and 7000 more were 
under way in buildings then undergoing 
construction. The reader now under- 
stands why in the heart of Chicago every 
work-day evening the crowds convey the 
idea that our Broadway is a deserted thor- 
oughfare as compared with, say, the cor- 
ner of Clark and Jackson streets. 

These tall buildings are mainly built on 
land obtained on 99 year leasehold. Long 
leases rather than outright purchases of 
land have long~-been a favorite prelimi- 
nary to building in Chicago, where, for 
one thing, the men who owned the land 
have not been those with the money for 
building. Where very great and costly 
buildings are concerned, the long leases 
often go to corporations or syndicates, 
who put up the houses. It seems to many 
strangers who visit Chicago that it is rea- 
sonable to prophesy a speedy end to the 
feverish impulse to swell the number of 
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these giant piles, either through legis- 
lative ordinance or by the fever running 


its course. Many prophesy that it must 
soon end. This idea is bred of several 
reasons. In the first place, the tall build- 


ings darken the streets, and transform the 
lower stories of opposite houses into so 
many cellars or damp and dark base- 
ments. In the next place, the great 
number of tall and splendid office houses 
is depreciating the value of the humbler 
property in their neighborhoods. Four- 
story and five-story houses that once were 
attractive are no longer so, because their 
owners cannot afford the conveniences 
which distinguish the greater edifices, 
wherein light and heat are often provided 
free, fire-proof safes are at the service of 
every tenant, janitors officer a host of ser- 
vants, and there are barber shops, restau- 
rants, cigar and news stands, elevators, 
and a half-dozen other conveniences 
not found in smaller houses, It would 
seem, also, that since not all the people of 
Chicago spend their time in offices, there 
must soon come an end of the demand 
for these chambers. So it seems, but not 
to a thoroughbred Chicagoan. One of 
the foremost business men in the city as- 
serts that he can perceive no reason why 
the entire business heart of the town— 
that square half-mile of which I have 
spoken—should not soon be all builded 
up of cloud-capped towers. There will 
be a need for them, he says, and the mon- 
ey to defray the cost of them will accom- 
pany the demand. The only trouble he 
foresees will be in the solution of the 
problem what to do with the people who 
will then crowd the streets as never streets 
were clogged before. 

This prophecy relates to a little block 
in the city, but the city itself contains 
1814 square miles. It has been said of 
the many annexations by which her pre- 
sent size was attained that Chicago reach- 
ed out and took to herself farms, prairie 
land, and villages, and that of such ma- 
terial the great city now in part consists. 
This is true. In suburban trips, such as 
those I took to Fort Sheridan and Fern- 
wood, for instance, I passed great cabbage 
farms, groves, houseless but plotted tracts, 
and long reaches of the former prairie. 
Even yet Hyde Park is a separated settle- 
ment, and a dozen or more villages stand 
out as distinctly by themselves as ever 
they did. If it were true, as her rivals 
insist, that Chicago added all this tract 


merely to get a high rank in the census 
reports of population, the folly of the ac 
tion would be either ludicrous or pitiful, 
according to the stand-point from which 
it was viewed. But the true reason for 
her enormous extension of municipal 
jurisdiction is quite as peculiar. The en 
largement was urged and accomplished 
in order to anticipate the growth and 
needs of the city. It was a consequence 
of extraordinary foresight, which recog 
nized the necessity for a uniform system 
of boulevards, parks, drainage, and water 
provision when the city should reach lim 
its that it was even then seen must soon 
bound a compact aggregation of stores, 
offices, factories, and dwellings. To us 
of the East this is surprising. It might 
seem incredible were there not many oth- 
er evidences of the same spirit and saga- 
city not only in Chicago, but in the oth- 
er cities of the West, especially of the 
Northwest. What Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and Duluth are doing toward a future 
park system reveals the same enterprise 
and habit of looking far ahead. And 
Chicago, in her park system, makes evi- 
dent her intentions. In all these cities 
and in a hundred ways the observant 
traveller notes the same forehandedness, 
and prepares himself to understand the 
temper in which the greatest of the West- 
ern capitals leaned forth and absorbed 
the prairie. Chicago expects to become 
the largest city in America—a city which, 
in fifty years, shall be larger than the 
consolidated cities that may form New 
York at that time. 

Now on what substance does Chicago 
feed that she should foresee herself so 
great? What manner of men are those 
of Chicago? What are the whys and 
the wherefores of her growth? 

It seems to have ever been, as it is now, 
a city of young men, One Chicagoan 
accounts for its low death rate on the 
ground that not even its leading men 
are yet old enough to die. The young 
men who drifted there from the Eastern 
States after the close of the war all agree 
that the thing which most astonished them 
was the youthfulness of the most active 
business men. Marshall Field, Potter 
Palmer, and the rest, heading very large 
mercantile establishments, were young 
fellows. Those who came to Chicago 
from England fancied, as it is said that 
Englishmen do, that a man may not be 
trusted with affairs until he has lost half 
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his hair and all his teeth. Our own East- 
ern men were apt to place wealth and suc- 
eess at the middle of the scale of life. 
But in Chicago men under thirty were 
eading in commerce and industry. The 
sight was a spur to all the young men 
who came, and they also pitched in to 
swell the size and successes of the young 
men’s capital. The easy making of mon- 
ey by the loaning of it and by handling 
city realty—sources which never failed 
with shrewd men—not only whetted the 
veneral appetite for big and quick money- 
making, but they provided the means for 
the establishment and extension of trade 
in other ways and with the West at large. 
[It is one of the peculiarities of Chicago 
that one finds not only the capitalists but 
the storekeepers discussing the whole 
country with a familiarity as strange toa 
man from the Atlantic coast as Nebraska 
is strange to most Philadelphians or New- 
Yorkers. But the well-informed and 
‘hustling ” Chicagoan is familiar with 
the differing districts of the entire West, 
North, and South, with their crops, in- 
dustries, wants, financial status, and 
means of intercommunication. As in 
London we find men whose business field 
is the world, so in Chicago we find the 
business men talking not of one section 
or of Europe, as is largely the case in 
New York, but discussing the affairs of 
the entire country. The figures which 
garnish their conversation are bewilder- 
ing, but if they are analyzed, or even 
comprehended, they will reveal to the 
listener how vast and how wealthy a 
region acknowledges Chicago as its mar- 
ket and its financial and trading centre. 
Without either avowing or contesting 
any part of the process by which Chicago 
men account for their city’s importance 
or calculate its future, let me repeat a di- 
gest of what several influential men of 
that city said upon the subject. Chicago, 
then, is the centre of a circle of 1000 
miles diameter. If you draw a line 
northward 500 miles, you find everywhere 
arable land and timber. The same is 
true with respect to a line drawn 500 
miles in a northwesterly course. For 
650 miles westward there is no change in 
the rich and alluring prospect, and so 
all around the circle, except where Lake 
Michigan interrupts it, the same condi- 
tions are found. Moreover, the lake it- 
self is a valuable element in commerce. 
The rays or spokes in all these directions 
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become materialized in the form of the 
tracks of 35 railways which enter the 
city. Twenty-two of these are great com- 
panies, and at a short distance sub-radials 
made by other railroads raise the number 
to 50 roads. As said above,in Chicago 
one-twenty-fifth of the railway mileage 
of the world terminates, and serves 30 
millions of persons, who find Chicago the 
largest city easily accessible to them. 
Thus is found a vast population con- 
nected easily and directly with a com- 
mon centre, to which everything they 
produce can be brought, and from which 
all that contributes to the material pro- 
gress and comfort of man may be eco- 
nomically distributed. 

A financier who is equally well known 
and respected in New York and Chicago 
put the case somewhat differently as to 
what he called Chicago's territory. He 
considered it as beitig 1000 miles square, 
and spoke of it as ‘‘the land west of the 
Alleghanies and south of Mason and 
Dixon's line.” This region, the richest 
agricultural territory in the world, does 
its financiering in Chicago. The rapid 
increase in wealth of both the city and 
the tributary region is due to the fact 
that every year both produce more, and 
have more to sell and less to buy. Not 
long ago the rule was that a stream of 
goods ran eastward over the Alleghanies, 
and another stream of supplies came 
back, so that the West had little gain to 
show. But during the past five years 
this back-setting current has been a stream 
of money returned for the products the 
West has distributed. The West is now 
selling to the East and to Europe and 
getting money in return, because it is 
manufacturing for itself, as well as tilling 
the soil and mining for the rest of the 
world. It therefore earns money and 
acquires a profit instead of continuing 
its former process of toiling merely to 
obtain from the East the necessaries of 
life. 

The condition in which Nebraska and 
Kansas find themselves is the condition 
in which a great part of the West was 
placed not long ago—a condition of debt, 
of being mortgaged, and of having to 
send its earnings to Eastern capitalists. 
That is no longer the case of the West 
in general. The debtor States now are 
Kansas, Nebraska, the two Dakotas, and 
western Minnesota; but Iowa, Llinois, 
Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Wisconsin, and 
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Michigan (the States most closely tribu- 
tary to Chicago) have paid off their mort- 
gages, and are absorbing money and 
investing it in local improvements. 
What they earn is now their own, and it 
comes back to them in the form of mon- 
ey. This money used to be shipped to 
the East, to which these States were in 
debt, but now it is invested where it is 
earned, and the consequence has been 
that in the last five or six years the West 
has rarely shipped any currency East, 
but has been constantly drawing it from 
there. 

In this change of condition is seen an 
explanation of much that has made Chi- 
cago peculiar. She has been what she 
would call ‘‘hustling.” For years, in 
company with the entire Western coun- 
try, she has been making money only to 
pay debts with. That, they say, is why 
men in Chicago havé talked only ‘‘ busi- 
ness”; that is why Chicago has had no 
leisure class, no reservoir of home capital 
seeking investment. The former condi- 
tions having changed, now that she is 
producing more and buying less, the rest 
will change also. 

When we understand what are the 
agricultural resources of the region for 
which Chicago is the trading - post, we 
perceive how certain it was that its debt 
would be paid, and that great wealth 
would follow. The corn lands of Illinois 
return a profit of $15 to the acre, raising 
50 to 60 bushels at 424 cents a bushel last 
year, and at a cost for cultivation of only 
$7 an acre. Wheat produces $22 5) an 
acre, costs a little less than corn, and re- 
turns a profit of from $12 to $15. Oats 
run 55 bushels to the acre, at 27 cents 
a bushel, and cost the average farmer 
only, say, $6 an acre, returning $8 or 
$9 an acre in profit. These figures will 
vary as to production, cost, and profit, 
but it is believed that they represent a 
fair average. This midland country, of 
which Chicago is the capital, produces 
two thousand million bushels of corn, 
seven hundred million bushels of oats, 
fifty million hogs, twenty-eight million 
horses, thirty million sheep, and so on, 
to cease before the reader is wearied; but 
in no single instance is the region produ- 
cing within 50 per cent. of what it will 
be made to yield before the expiration of 
the next twenty years. Farming there 
has been haphazard, rude, and wasteful; 
but as it begins to pay well, the methods 


begin to improve. Drainage will add 
new lands, and better methods will swe}! 
the crops, so that, for instance, where 60 
bushels of corn to the acre are now 
grown, at least 100 bushels will be har 
vested. All the corn lands are now set 
tled, but they are not improved. They 
will yet double in value. It is different 
with wheat; with that the maximum pro 
duction will soon be attained. 

Such is the wealth that Chicago counts 
up as tributary to her. By the railroads 
that dissect this opulent region she is 
riveted to the midland, the southern, and 
the western country between the Rockies 
and the Alleghanies. She is closely al 
lied to the South, because she is manu 
facturing and distributing much that the 
South needs, and can get most economi 
cally from her. Chicago has become the 
third manufacturing city in the Union, 
and she is drawing manufactures away 
from the East faster than most persons 
in the East imagine. To-day it is a great 
Troy stove-making establishment that 
has moved to Chicago; the week before 
it was a Massachusetts shoe factory that 
went there. Many great establishments 
have gone there, but more must follow, 
because Chicago is not only the centre 
of the midland region in respect of the 
distribution of made-up wares, but also 
for the concentration of raw materials. 
Chicago must lead in the manufacture of 
all goods of which wood, leather, and 
iron are the bases. The revolution that 
took place in the meat trade when Chica- 
go took the lead in that industry affected 
the whole leather and hide industry. 
Cattle are dropping 90,000 skins a week 
in Chicago, and the trade is confined to 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, 
and St. Paul. It is idle to suppose that 
those skins will be sent across the Alle- 
ghanies to be turned into goods and sent 
back again. Wisconsin has become the 
great tanning State, and all over the dis- 
trict close around Chicago are factories 
and factory towns where hides are turned 
into leather goods. The West still gets 
its finer goods in the Kast, but it is mak- 
ing the coarser grades, and to such an 
extent as to give a touch of New Eng- 
land color to the towns and villages 
around Chicago. 

This is not an unnatural rivalry that 
has grown up. The former condition of 
Western dependence was unnatural. 
The science of profitable business lies in 
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the practice of economy. Chicago has in 
abundance all the fuels except hard coal. 
She has coal, oil, stone, brick—everything 
that is needed for building and for liv- 
ing. Manufactures gravitate to such a 
ace for economical reasons. The pop- 
ition of the north Atlantic division, 
luding Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts. and acknowledging New York as its 
centre, is 17,401,000. The population of 
the northern central division, trading 
th Chicago, is 22,362,279. Every one 
has seen each succeeding census shift the 
centre of population farther and farther 
West, but not every one is habituated to 
putting two and two together. 
' “Chicago is yet so young and busy,” 
said he who is perhaps the leading bank- 
er there, ‘‘she has no time for anything 
weyond each citizen’s private affairs. It 
is hard to get men to serve on a commit- 
ee. The only thing that saves us from 
being boors is our civic pride. We are 
fond, proud, enthusiastic in that respect. 
But we know that Chicago is not rich, 
like New York. She has no bulk of cap- 
il lying ready for investment and rein- 
vestment; yet she isno longer poor. She 
1as just got over her poverty, and the 
next stage, bringing accumulated wealth, 
vill quickly follow. Her growth in this 
respect is more than paralleled by her 
development into an industrial centre.” 
So much, then, for Chicago’s reasons 
for existence. The explanation forms 
not merely the histery of an American 
town, and a town of young men, it points 
an old moral. It demonstrates anew the 
active truth that energy is a greater force 
than money. It commands money. The 
young founders of Chicago were backed 
in the East by capitalists who discounted 
the energy they saw them display. And 
now Chicago capitalists own the best 
street railway in St. Louis, the surface 
railway system of Toledo, a thousand en- 
terprises in hundreds of Western towns. 
Chicago has been as crude and rough 
as any other self-creating entity engaged 
in a hard struggle for a living. And lat- 
terly confidence in and exultation over 
the inevitable success of the battle have 
made her boastful, conceited, aud noisy. 
But already one citizen has taken to 
building houses for rental and not for 
sale. He has arranged an imitation As- 
tor estate as far ahead as the law will 
permit, which is to say to one generation 
unborn. Already, so they boast in Chi- 
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cago, you may see a few tables in the 
Chicago Club surrounded by whist-play- 
ers with gray locks and semispherical 
waistcoats in the afternoons during busi- 
ness hours !—a most surprising thing, 
and only possible at the Chicago Club, 
which is the old club of the ‘old rich.” 
These partially globular old whist-play- 
ers are still in business, of course, as ev- 
erybody is, but they let go with one hand, 
as it were, in the afternoons, and only 
stroll around to their offices at four or 
five o'clock to make certain that the 
young members of the other clubs have 
not stolen their trade while they were 
playing cards. The other clubs of Chi- 
cago merely look like clubs, as we under- 
stand the word in New York. They are 
patronized as our dining-clubs are, with a 
rush at luncheon-time, although at both 
ends of the town, in the residence dis- 
tricts, there are clubs to which men drift 
on Sundays. 

And here one is brought to reflect that 
Chicago is distinctly American. I know 
that the Chicagoans boast that theirs is 
the most mixed population in the coun- 
try, but the makers and movers of Chi- 
cago are Americans. The streets of 
the city are full of strange faces of a 
type to which we are not used in the 
East—a_ dish-faced, soft-eyed, light- 
haired people. They are Scandinavians; 
but they are as malleable as lead, and 
quickly and easily follow and adopt every 
Americanism. In return, they ask only 
to be permitted to attend a host of Lu- 
theran churches in flocks, to work hard, 
live temperately, save thriftily, and to 
pronounce every j as if it wereay. But 
the dominating class is of that pure and 
broad American type which is not con- 
trolled by New England or any other 
tenets, but is somewhat loosely made up 
of the overflow of the New England, the 
Middle, and the Southern States. It is 
as mixed and comprehensive as the West 
Point school of cadeis. It calls its city 
‘*She-caw-ger.” It inclines to soft hats, 
and only once in a great while does a vis- 
itor see a Chicagoan who has the leisure 
or patience to carry a cane. Its signs 
are eloquent of its habits, especially of 
its habit of freedom. ‘‘ Take G ’s can- 
dy to the loved ones at home,” stares 
from hundreds of walls. ‘‘ Gentlemen 
all chew Fraxy because it sweetens the 
breath after drinking,” one manufacturer 
declares; then he adds, ‘‘ Ladies who play 
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tennis chew it because it lubricates the 
throat.” <A bottler of spring water adver- 
tises it as ‘‘God’s own liver remedy.” 
On the bill-boards of a theatre is the 
threat that ‘‘If you miss seeing Peter 
Peterson, half your life will be gone.” 
In a principal street is a characteristic 
sign product, ‘‘ My fifteen-cent meals are 
world-beaters” ; yet there are worse terrors 
for Chicago diners-out, as is shown by 
the sign, ‘‘ Business lunch — quick and 
cheap.” 

But the visitor’s heart warms to the 
town when he sees its parks and its 
homes. In them is ample assurance that 
not every breath is ‘‘ business,” and not 
every thought commercial. Once out of 
the thicket of the business and semi-busi- 
ness district, the dwellings of the people 
reach mile upon mile away along pleasant 
boulevards and avenues, or facing noble 
parks and parkways, or in a succession 
of villages green and gay with foliage 
and flowers. They are not cliff dwellings 
like our flats and tenements; there are 
no brown-stone cafions like our uptown 
streets; there are only occasional hesita- 
ting hints there of those Philadelphian 
and Baltimorean mills that grind out 
dwellings all alike, as nature makes pease 
and man makes pins. There are more 
miles of detached villas in Chicago than 
a stranger can easily account for. As 
they are not only found on Prairie Ave- 
nue and the boulevards, but in the popu- 
lous wards and semi-suburbs, where the 
middle folk are congregated, it is evident 
that the prosperous moiety of the popula- 
tion enjoys living better (or better living) 
than the same fraction in the Atlantic 
cities. 

Land in New York has been too costly 
to permit of these villa-like dwellings, 
but that does not alter the fact that ex- 
istence in a home hemmed in by other 
houses is at best but a crippled living. 
There never has been any valid excuse 
for the building of these compressed houses 
by New York millionaires. It sounds 
like a Celtic bull, but, in my opinion, the 
poorer millionaires of Prairie Avenue are 
better off. A peculiarity of the buildings 
of Chicago is in the great variety of 
building - stones that are employed in 
their construction. Where we would 
build two blocks of brown-stone, I have 
counted thirteen varieties of beautiful 
and differing building material. More- 
over, the contrasts in architectural design 


evidence among Chicago house-owners 4 
complete sway of individual taste. It js 
in these beautiful homes that the people, 
who do not know what to do with their 
club-houses, hold their card parties; it js 
to them that they bring their visitors and 
friends; in short, it is at home that the 
Chicagoan recreates and loafs. 

It is said, and I have no reason to 
doubt it, that the clerks and small trades 
men who live in thousands of these pret 
ty little boxes are the owners of their 
homes; also that the tenements of thie 
rich display evidence of a tasteful and 
costly garnering of the globe for articles 
of luxury and virtu. A sneering critic, 
who wounded Chicago deeply, intimated 
that theirs must be a primitive society 
where the rich sit on their door-steps of 
anevening. That really is a habit there, 
and in the finer districts of all the West 
ern cities. Toenjoy themselves the more 
completely, the people bring out rugs and 
carpets, always of gay colors, and fling 
them on the steps—or stoops, as we Dutch 
legatees should say—that the ladies’ dress 
es may not be soiled. As these step cloth: 
ings are as bright as the maidens’ eyes 
and as gay as their cheeks, the effect may 
be imagined. For my part, I think it ar 
gues well for any society that indulges in 
the trick, and proves existence in such a 
city to be more human and hearty and 
far less artificial than where there is too 
much false pride to permit of it. In front 
of many of the nice hotels the boarders 
lug out great arm-chairs upon the portal 
platforms or beside the curbs. There the 
men sit in rows, just as I can remember 
seeing them do in front of the New York 
Hetel and the old St. Nicholas Hotel in 
happy days of yore, to smoke in the sun- 
less evening air, and to exchange com- 
ments on the weather and the passers-by. 
If the dead do not rise until the Judg- 
ment-day, but Jie less active than their 
dust, then old Wouter Van Twiller, Pe 
trus Stuyvesant, and the rest of our ori 
ginal Knickerbockers will be sadly disap 
pointed angels when they come to, and 
find that we have abandoned these prac- 
tices in New York, after the good exam- 
ple that our first families all set us. 

It is in Chicago that we find a great 
number of what are called boulevarded 
streets, at the intersections of which are 
signs bearing such admonitions as these: 
‘*For pleasure driving. No traffic wagons 
allowed ;” or, ‘‘ Traffic teams are not al- 
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lowed on this boulevard.”’ Any street in 
the residence parts of the city may be 
honlevarded and turned over to the care 
of the park commissioners of the district, 
provided that it does not lie next to any 
other such street, and provided that a 
certain proportion of the property-holders 

yng it are minded to follow a simple 
formula to procure the improvement. 
Improved road-beds are given to such 

eets, and they not only become neat 

d pretty, but enhance the value of all 

ighboring land One boulevard in 
Chicago penetrates to the very heart of 
its bustling business district. By means 
of it men and women may drive from the 
southern suburbs or parks to the centre of 
trade, perhaps to their office doors, under 
the most pleasant conditions. By means 
of the lesser beautified avenues among 
the dwellings men and women may sleep 
of nights, and hide from the worst of the 
city’s tumult among green lawns and 
flower beds. 

Chicago’s park system is so truly her 
crown, or its diadem, that its fame may 
ead to the thought that enough has been 
said about it. That is not the case, how- 
ever, for the parks change and improve 
so constantly that the average Chicagoan 
finds some of them outgrowing his know- 
ledge, unless he goes to them as he ought 
to go to his prayers. It is not in extent 
that the city’s parks are extraordinary, 
for, all told, they comprise less than two 
thousand acres. It is the energy that has 
given rise to them, and the taste and en- 
thusiasm which have been expended upon 
them, that cause our wonder. Sand and 
swamp were at the bottom of them, and 
if their surfaces now roll in gentle undu- 
lations, it is because the earth that was 
dug out for the making of ponds has been 
subsequently applied to the forming of 
hills and knolls. The people go to some 
of them upon the boulevards of which I 
have spoken, beneath trees and beside 
lawns and gorgeous flower beds, having 
their senses sharpened in anticipation of 
the pleasure-grounds beyond, as the her- 
alds in some old plays prepare us for the 
action that is to follow. Once the parks 
are reached, they are found to be literally 
for the use of the people who own them. 
I have a faney that a people who are so 
largely American would not suffer them 
to be otherwise. There are no signs 
warning the public off the grass, or an- 
nouncing that they ‘‘may look, but 
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mustn't touch’ whatever there is to see. 
The people swarm all over the grass, and 
yet it continues beautiful day after day 
and year after year. The floral displays 
seem unharmed; at any rate, we have 
none to compare with them in any At- 
lantie coast parks. The people even pic- 
nic on the sward, and those who can 
appreciate such license find, ready at 
hand, baskets in which to hide the litter 
which follows. And, O ye who manage 
other parks we wot of, know that these 
Chicago play-grounds seem as free from 
harm and eyesore as any in the land. 

The best parks face the great lake, and 
get wondrous charms of dignity and 
beauty from it. At the North Side the 
Lincoln Park commissioners, at great 
expense, are building out into the lake, 
making a handsome paved beach, sea-wall, 
esplanade, and drive to enclose a long, 
broad body of the lake water. Although 
the great blue lake is at the city’s edge, 
there is little or no sailing or pleasure- 
boating upon it. It is too rude and 
treacherous. Therefore these commis- 
sioners of the Lincoln Park are enclosing, 
behind their new-made land, a water- 
course for sailing and rowing, for racing, 
and for more indolent aquatic sport. The 
Lake Shore Drive, when completed, will 
be three miles in length, and will connect 
with yet another notable road to Fort 
Sheridan twenty-five miles in length. 
All these beauties form part of the main 
exhibit at the Columbian Exposition. 
Realizing this, the municipality has not 
only voted five millions of dollars to the 
Exposition, but has set apart $3,500,000 
for beautifying and improving the city in 
readiness for the Exposition and its visit- 
ors, even as a bride bedecketh herself for 
her husband. That is well; but it is not 
her beauty that will most interest the 
visitors to Chicago, 

I have an idea that all this is very 
American; but what is to be said of the 
Chicago Sunday, with its drinking shops 
all wide open, and its multitudes swarm- 
ing out on pleasure bent? And what of 
the theatres opening to the best night’s 
business of the week at the hour of Sun- 
day evening service in the churches? I 
suspect that this also is American-—that 
sort of American that develops under 
Southern and Western influences not 
dominated by the New England spirit. 
And yet the Puritan traditions are not 
without honor and respect in Chicago, 
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witness the fact that the city spent seven- 
teen and a quarter millions of dollars 
during the past five years upon her pub- 
lic schools. 

Another thing that I suspect is Ameri- 
can, though I am sorry to say it, is the 
impudence of the people who wait on the 
public. It is quite certain that the more 
intelligent a man is, the better waiter he 
will make; but your free-born American 
acknowledges a quality which more than 
offsets his intelligence. In pursuit of 
knowledge I went to a restaurant, which 
was splendid if it was not good, and the 
American who waited on me lightened 
his service with song in this singular 
manner: ‘‘Comrades, com—you said cof- 
fee, didn’t yer?—ever since we were boys; 
sharing each other’s sor—I don’t think 
we've got no Roquefort—sharing each 
other’s joys. Brie, then—keerect!” (I re- 
call this against my country, not against 
Chicago restaurants. A city which pos- 
sesses Harvey’s, Kinsley’s, or the Welling- 
ton need not be tender on that point.) 
But it is as much as a man’s self-respect 
is worth to hazard a necessary question 
of a ticket-seller in a theatre or railroad 
depot. Those bona fide Americans, the 
colored men, are apt to try their skill at 
repartee with the persons they serve; and 
while I cannot recall an instance when a 
hotel clerk was impudent, I several times 
heard members of that fraternity yield to 
a sense of humor that would bankrupt a 
Broadway hotel in three weeks. In only 
one respect are the servitors of the Chi- 
cago public like the French: they boast 
the same motto—“ Liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity.” 

There is another notable thing in Chi- 
cago which, I am certain, is a national 
rather than a merely local peculiarity. I 
refer to dirty streets. In our worst peri- 
ods in New York we resort to a Latin trick 
of tidying up our most conspicuous thor- 
oughfares, and leaving the others to the 
care of —I think it must be the Federal 
Weather Bureau to whose care we leave 
them. However, nearly all American 
cities are disgracefully alike in this re- 
spect, and until some dying patriot be- 
queathes the money to send every Alder- 
man (back) to Europe to see how streets 
shouid and can be kept, it is, perhaps, idle 
to discuss the subject. But these are all 
comparative trifles. Certainly they will 


seem such to whoever shall look into the 
situation of Chicago closely enough to 


discover the great problems that lie before 
the people as a corporation, 

She will take up these questions in their 
turn and as soon as possible, and, stupen- 
dous as they are, no one who understands 
the enterprise and energy of Chicago wil] 
doubt for a moment that she will master 
them shrewdly. 

These problems are of national interest, 
and one is a subject of study throughout 
Christendom. They deal with the disci- 
plining of the railroads, whichrun through 
the city at a level with the streets, and 
with the establishment of an efficient sys 
tem of drainage or sewage. A start has 
been made for the handling of the sewage 
question. The little Chicago River flows 
naturally into the great lake; but years 
ago an attempt to alter its course was 
made by the operation of pumping-works 
at Bridgeport, within the city limits, 
whereby 40,000 gallons of water per min- 
ute are pumped out of the river, and into 
a canal that connects with the Illinois 
River, and thence with the Mississippi and 
the Gulf of Mexico. At most times this 
causes a sluggish flow of the river south- 
ward away from the lake. Water from 
the lake is also pumped into the river to 
dilute its waters, but it remains a noisome 
stream, a sewer in fact, whose waters at 
times flow or are driven into Lake Michi- 
gan to pollute the city’s water supply. 
‘* Measures have been taken to construct 
a large gravity channel as an outlet for 
the sewage into the Illinois River. The 
Chicago Sanitary District has been formed 
by act of Legislature; nine trustees have 
been elected to supervise the construction 
of the channel, engineers have been set 
at work upon surveys,” and perhaps the 
channel which will result will serve the 
double purpose of disposing of the sewage 
and establishing a navigable waterway 
connecting Chicago and her commerce 
with the Mississippi River. It is said that 
this will cost Chicago twenty millions of 
dollars. Honestly done, it will certainly 
be worth whatever it costs. 

Chicago’s water supply has béén linked 
with this sewage problem. It does not 
join with it. Once the sewage matter 
were settled, the old two-mile crib in 
Lake Michigan would bring to town 
water than which there is none more 
pure on earth. The five-mile tunnel and 
crib now in course of construction (that 
is to say, the tunnel and gate pushed five 
miles out into the lake) certainly will 
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eave nothing to be desired, even as the 
sewage is now ordered. 

The railroad question is more bother- 
some. Chicago is criss-crossed by a grid- 
ron of railway tracks. Practically all 

them enter the city and dissect the 
that is to at the 
el of the city’s arteries. Speaking not 


streets at grade; say, 
o loosely, the locomotives and cars man- 
or kill two persons on every week 
jay in the year, or six hundred persons 
nnually. The railroad officials argue 
that they invented and developed Chica- 
». and that her people are ungrateful to 
‘test against a little thing like a slaugh- 
r which would depopulate the average 
lage in a year. In so far as it is true 
it they created the city, they will but 
eat the experience of that fabled in- 
itor whose monstrous mechanical off- 
ng claimed him for its victim, for, in 
wholesome public-spirited sense, that is 
iat must fate. Chicago 
is ten miles deep and twenty-four miles 
ide, and the railroads (nearly all usin 
. number of tracks) all terminate within 
feet of the Rookery Building. I 
rely on the accuracy of a noted Chicagoan 
for that measurement. The Rookery is 
situated very much as the Bank of Eng- 
and is in London and as the City Hall 
is in New York, so that it will be seen 
that Chicago is at the mercy of agencies 
that should be her servants, and not her 


become their 


L000 


masters, 

Some railroad men, looking from their 
stand-point, assert that it will cost Chicago 
» hundred millions of dollars to over- 
come this injury to her comfort and her 
safety. This assertion is often echoed in 
Chicago by men not in the railroad busi- 
On the other hand, I shall be sur- 
prised if the railroads do not have to bear 
a large share of the cost, whatever it may 
prove to be, because I take it that Chicago 
will not fail to profit by the experiences 
of other cities where this problem has al- 
ready been dealt with, and where it has 
not been so lightly taken for granted that 
when railroads are in the way of the 
people, it is the people, and not the rail- 
roads, who must pay to move them out of 
The sum of present human 


} 
one 


ness. 


the way. 
judgment seems to be that the cost is di- 
visible, and that the railroads should look 
after their tracks, and the people after 
their streets. 
The entire 
keen interest the manner in which Chicago 


nation will observe with 
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deals with this problem, not with any an- 
ticipation of an unjust solution that will 
trespass on the popular rights, but to note 
the determination of the lesser question, 
whether the railroads shall be compelled 
to sink their tracks in trenches or to raise 
them on trusses, or whether, as has also 
been suggested, all the roads shall com 
bine to build and terminate at a common 
elevated structure curving around the 
outside of the thick of the city, and ca 
pable of transferring from 
road to road, as well as of distributing 
them among points easily accessible from 
every district. 

One would think it would be to the ad 
vantage of the principal railway corpora- 
tions to try at once to effect an agree- 
ment among and with the 
city for this reform, because, as I have 
said, the railroads are now the slowest of 
Chicago's institutions. The reduced speed 
at which the municipality obliges them 
to run their trains must be still further 
modified, and even the present head way is 
hindered by the frequent delays at the 
numerous crossings of the tracks. This 
isanuisance. Every occasional traveller 
feels it, and what must it be to the local 
commuters who live at a distance from 
their business? They move by slow 
stages a quarter of an hour or more be- 
fore the cars in which they ride are able 
to get under the scheduled headway. 
But it is more than a local question. It 
is one of the peculiarities of Chicago that 
she arrests a great proportion of the trav- 
elling public that seeks destinations be- 
yond her limits in either direction. They 
may not want to go to Chicago at all, 
but it is the rule of most roads that they 
must do so. They must stop, transfer 
baggage, and change railroads. Often a 
stay ata hotel is part of the requirement. 
If this is to continue, the public might at 
least have the performance expedited. 
Both the local and the general nuisance 
will, tn all likelihood, be remedied io- 
gether. It is the aim of all progressive 
railroad managers to shorten time and 
prevent transfers wherever possible; and 
delays against which the entire travelling 
public protests cannot long avoid remedy. 

In interviews with Chicago men the 
newspapers have obtained many estimates 
of the number of visitors who will attend 
the Columbian Exposition. One calcula- 
tion, which is called conservative, is that 
ten million persons will see the display, 


passengers 


themselves 
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and will leave three hundred millions of 
dollars in the city. It is not easy to 
judge of such estimates, but we know 
that there is a wider interest in this Ex- 
position than in any that was ever held. 
We know also that in the foremost coun- 
tries of Europe workmen’s clubs and 
popular lotieries have been established or 
projected for the purpose of sending their 
most fortunate participants to Chicago- 
a few of many signs of an uncommon de- 
sire to witness the great exhibition. 
Whatever these visitors have heard or 
thought of Chicago, they will find it not 
only an impressive but a substantial city. 
It will speak to every understanding of 
the speed with which it is hastening to a 
place among the world’s capitals. Those 
strangers who travel farther in our West 
may find other towns that have builded 
too much upon the false prospects of dis- 
tricts where the crops have proved uncer- 
tain. They may see still other showy 
cities, where the main activity is in the 
direction of ‘‘swapping” real estate. It 
is a peculiar industry, accompanied by 
much bustle and lying. But they will 
not find in Chicago anything that will 
disturb its tendency to impress them with 
a solidity and a degree of enterprise and 
prosperity that are only excelled by the 


almost idolatrous faith of the people in 
‘their community. The city’s broad and 
regular thoroughfares will astonish many 
of us who have imbibed the theory that 
streets are first mapped out by cows; its 
alley system between streets will win the 
admiration of those who live where alleys 
are unknown; its many little homes wi! 
speak volumes for the responsibility and 
self-respect of a great body of its citizens 

The discovery that the city’s harbor is 
made up of forty-one miles of the banks 
of an internal river will lead to the satis 
factory knowledge that it has preserved 
‘ts beautiful front upon Lake Michigan as 
an ornament. This has been bordered by 
parks and parkways in pursuance of a 
plan that is interrupted to an important 
extent only where a pioneer railway came 
without the foreknowledge that it would 
eventually develop into a nuisance and an 
eyesore. Its splendid hotels, theatres, 
schools, churches, galleries, and public 
works and ornaments will commend the 
city to many who will not study its com- 
mercial side. In short, it will be found 
that those who visit the exposition will 
not afterward reflect upon its assembled 
proofs of the triumphs of man and of 
civilization without recalling Chicago's 
contribution to the sum. 


THE STONE WOMAN 
OF EASTERN POINT. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


T the turn of the gray and the green, 

Where the new road runs to the right 
(For the summer people’s ease), 
And on to the scarlet Light; 


Where the tottering barn observes, 
And the old farm road looks down 
The harbor, and out to sea, 
And back to the fishing-town; 


Shapen of stone and of chance, 
Carven of wind and of time— 

Stands the Woman of Eastern Point, 
Haunting my heart and my rhyme; 


Stunted of stature and thin— 
Coast women alive look so— 
Wrapped in her blanket-shawl, 
Wind-blown and cold, peering low 


Past the shivering edge of the barn, 
Searching the bay and the sea 
For the sail that is overdue, 
And the hour that never shall be. 
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Did she stand like that in the flesh, 
Vigilant early and late? 


For the sake of a scanty love 


Bearing the blasts of fate; 


Acquainted with hunger and pain; 
Patient, as women are; 


Work, when he is at home; 


Pray, when he’s over the bar; 


Loving and longing and true; 
Gilding her idol of clay; 


Bride, when the boat comes in; 


Widow, it sails away. 


Waiting and watching and gray; 
Growing old, poor, and alone ;— 


Was it worth living for? Say, 





Still 


she stands, face in 


Tell us, thou woman of stone! 





her shawl. 


If it hide smiles, do they mock? 
If the tears fall, are they sweet? 
Ask. But you ask of the rock. 








Dust unto dust 


taketh 
Granite to granite is 


wing; 
rrown; 


‘ 


Seeking the sail overdue 


Turneth the 


heart 


Wind-blown and grief-worn and brave, 
Gazing the sad sea o’er; 


to stone. 


Dumb in her life and her death— 


Spirit of Gloucester shore! 
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BY ROBERT 


‘HE boarded the train at Pittsburg just 
i) as the cars moved out, and was al- 
most dragged on to the platform by the 
conductor. 

Scotts!” she said, generally, as she en- 
tered the Pullman. ‘‘That was a close 
call. But I got there all the same! I 
thought I was left this time, for sure. But 
then, walking’s good,” and a bright laugh 
rang out. 

She took the velvet chair her check 
called for, first putting her silver-handled 
umbrella in the rack overhead, her bag 
at her feet, a paper box, evidently con- 
taining lunch, on top of the bag. Then 
she looked around at the other passen- 
gers, adjusting a pin in her hair-—the 
‘‘chiome d’ or all’ aura sparse ” of Tasso— 
as she did so, her hazel eyes taking every- 
thing in. She removed her long gloves, 


’ 














V. MEYERS 


and wiggled her fingers as though she 
enjoyed their freedom from the kid com- 
presses, and twirled around several showy 
rings that she wore. Then she settled 
herself comfortably, and awaited events. 

The conductor went through the car, 
and she smiled on him. He was passing 
on, when that smile seemed to arrest him. 

‘Is there anything I can do for you?” 
he asked. ‘“‘I see you are travelling 
alone.” 

‘‘Thanks,” she returned. ‘‘I want 
something to read the worst kind. Iwas 
in such a rush in Pittsburg I didn’t even 
geta paper. I stopped off overnight to see 
about something for a friend, and I over- 
slept myself. Something real spicy,” she 
called after the blue uniform, who said 
he would do what he could in the way of 
literature for her. 
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A man with a brilliant mustache, and 
wearing a silk skull-cap, in the chair op- 
posite hers across the aisle, was looking 
at her. There were several flat leather 
cases beside his chair—plainly a commer- 
cial traveller. He now removed his cap, 
and addressed her. ‘‘I have some novels 
here, miss, if you will allow me,” he said. 

‘*That’s awfully kind,” she replied. 
‘What have you got?” 

‘*Here’s The Reverberator, by Henry 
James; and here’s the Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham.” 

‘Is that by Anna Katharine Green?” 
she asked. 

He told her that Howells was responsi- 
ble for Silas Lapham. 

‘* Howells!” she repeated. ‘‘ Don't know 
him. Guess I won't tackle that. You 
haven’t got any detective stories, have 
you? Oh!’—for the conductor had come 
back with a pile of books gathered up in 
the train. ‘*‘ You’re awfully kind! Say, 
your coat’s unbuttoned. I’ve got a gen- 
tleman friend on the P.,W., and B., and 
they laid him off because a passenger in- 
formed on him for having his coat un- 
buttoned. Daisy passenger, wasn’tit? I 
guess I'll take this, by ‘The Duchess.’ 
It’s bound to be full of tony people. I 
like my stories with the girls’ dresses de- 
scribed, don’t you know, and where the 
lovers say, ‘ My darling, how I have hun- 
gered for a sight of your peerless beauty !’ 
exactly like they don’t say in real life. 
You're real good, you are. Remember 
me to your wife. If you haven't got a 
wife, you ought to have; you’re too nice 
to be running around loose;” and again 
her bright laugh filled the car. 

The conductor walked away with the 
rejected volumes, and she drummed the 
devil’s tattoo on the book she had select- 
ed, humming to herself. 

‘* Beautiful scenery around here,” the 
commercial traveller remarked. 

‘‘Immense,” she responded, looking 
from passenger to passenger. 

The commercial traveller waited awhile, 
and the lady in the chair back of hazel- 
eyes watched for what might come next. 
The chair vis-A-vis to the girl was not 
occupied; the commercial traveller went 
and took it. 

‘*Been out West ?” he asked. 

‘** Ohio,” she answered. 

‘Travelling by yourself ?” pursued he. 

*“Do you see anybody with me?” she 
asked, though not with ill humor. 


The commercial traveller was an old 
hand. He stroked his handsome mus 
tache. ‘* That’s what I like about some 
girls,” he said, genially. ‘They’re not 
afraid to go about alone.” 

‘**What’s to be afraid of ?” she asked 
‘Ain't this America?’ and again she 
laughed. ‘‘Do you know that gentl 
man up at the end of the car? He's aw 
fully stylish.” 

The lady back of her looked at thi 
person thus brought into prominence 
The ‘‘awfully stylish” gentleman was 
the lady’s husband; at least, he was her 
husband yet, although— 

‘“*T don’t know him,” the commercial 
traveller said. ‘‘ Looks like a dude.” 

‘*He looks like a gentleman friend of 
mine,” said the girl, ‘‘in Philadelvhia 
He’s got a suit like that. He’s in the 
same office with me. He'll meet me in 
Philadelphia.” 

‘*-You’re in an office ?” 

‘* Type-writer.” 

‘‘That’s a pleasant sort of occupa 
tion.” 

‘Think so? The papers make jokes 
about it—always talk about the type 
writer and the married man she works 
for. Itisa ‘chestnut’ now. The papers 
are generally ’way off in some things. 
But everything goes nowadays.” 

‘*T suppose you live in Philadelphia ?”’ 

‘‘T’m an orthodox Quaker,” she laugh- 
ed. ‘‘Don’t I look it? Oh yes, I live 
there.” 

‘*A little slow, isn’t it ?” 

She looked him straight in the face. 
‘*T bet you were born in some Jersey 
village six miles from nowhere,” she 
said. ‘‘It’s always that kind that calls 
Philadelphia slow. Unless you're from 
New York; then you call it slow on gen 
eral principles. It’s rapid enougb for me; 
rent -day comes around twice as often 
as pay-day, it seems. Then look at some 
of our banks—nothing slow about them. 
I beg your pardon! I didn’t know where 
I was going.” 

For she had tilted her reclining-chair 
almost into the lap of the lady behind 
her. The lady frostily inclined her head, 
but vouchsafed no reply. She would 
have liked to take another chair, but she 
hesitated to do anything so pointed. 

The hazel-eyed girl laughed, but in the 
twinkling of an eye she had taken in ev- 
ery detail of the lady’s costume. ‘That's 
an imported suit,” she whispered to the 
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commercial traveller. ‘‘If she had some 
jewelry on, it would be lovely, Real 
pretty, ain’t she? But looks used up. 
She don't like travelling. J think travel- 
ling’s a snap.” 
The commercial traveller stroked his 
mustache and turned his eyes on the 
who bit her lip and looked out the 
low. 
The girl glanced through the car to the 
stylish gentleman,” who was now look 
ip her way. Then she became inter 
ested in a baby carried by a white-capped 
nurse, and left her seat to go and tickle it 
ler the chin. ‘‘I’m awfully fond of 
ls,” she remarked, on resuming her 
seat. She kept on making passes at the 
baby for some time, till it showed its two 
teeth in excess of friendliness. 
Well, I’ve been talking for the last 
minutes,” said the commercial travel- 


ler, ‘‘and you haven't answered me.” 
‘Questions?’ she returned. ‘‘ I’ve met 
travelling salesmen before. You're all 


commercial travellers, though, now, ain’t 
you? No more drummers or travelling 
salesmen. Like the floor-walkers in the 
stores, they’re all floor or aisle managers 
now There ain’t any more women, 
they’re all ladies; every girl behind a 
counter is a saleslady. Pittsburg, last 
night, I saw a crowd, and asked a boy 
what was the matter. He told me it was 
a drunken lady in a wheelbarrow,” and 
she laughed. ‘‘No wonder the real swells 
want to be called only men and women. 
Well, let’s answer your questions. I live 
in Philadelphia with my mother. She’s 
a widow; I’m all she’s got. My friend in 
Ohio—where ’'m coming from, you know 
—she says I’m a team in myself, with a lit- 
tle dog under the wagon. My mother’s 
paralyzed; I take care of her. Now I’m 
away, our neighbor takes care of her. 
She suffers a good deal sometimes, and 
then it’s pretty rough that I have to go 
down to the office. Anything else?” 

‘This is your vacation, I suppose?” 

‘Vacation! Well, if that’s what you 
call it, | suppose it is. I’ve been to Day- 
ton. I had to go; I had to see a lady 
friend there. Scotts! some women don’t 
know when they’re well off.” 

‘* How is that?” 

‘‘Oh, well, I was thinking of my friend 
in Dayton. There! if I haven't done it 
again!” 

For she had tilted back into the lady’s 
lap oneé more. 
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‘‘Suppose we change our seats?” sug- 
gested the commercial traveller. ‘‘ There 
are two chairs—mine and the one next to 
it.” 

The umbrella, the bag, and the paper 
box went over there. So did the girl, 
after she had again tickled the baby and 
straightened the nurse’s cap. 

‘“*T know what you wanted to come 
here for,” she said to the commercial 
traveller, when they were settled. ‘‘ You 
wanted to see that lady back of where we 
sat plainer. It’s no good; you’re not in 
it. She’s the kind that tells the conduct 


or she’s insulted. There, now !”—she 
opened her book—‘‘I want to read. Fig 


ure up your commissions.” 

Just then the ‘‘stylish” gentleman 
came up the car,and dropping into the 
chair she had vacated, leaned over to ad 
dress the lady behind it 

** Ah, there!” laughed the girl to her 
companion. ‘‘ You see? You’d been 
fired if you’d gone any further. That’s 
her husband. I can always tell.” 

The ‘‘stylish” gentleman had brought 
relief to the lady. 

‘‘I saw that you were annoyed,” he 
said. 

‘Yes; thank you,” she answered. 

Nothing more was said for quite a 
while. Then, 

‘*It is certainly rather awkward for us 
to be travelling in the same car,” said he. 

‘“ Very,” she returned. ‘It is no fault 
of mine.” 

‘*Nor mine, I assure you,” he hastened 
to say. ‘‘It is entirely by accident. I 
was in Pittsburg, on my way East, and 
engaged my chair yesterday. You”— 
he hesitated—‘‘ you do not look very 
well.” 

A rush of feeling flooded her eyes. 
‘* How could I be?” she said. 

Again there was a short silence. 

‘“What we have done was the best 
thing we could do,” he said. 

“T do not regret it,” she answered. 
“Tt is better as itis. I am only anxious 
to get home to mother—and Nannie.” 

Nannie was their child. 

‘** Nannie is well, I hope?” he said. ‘‘I 
shall expect to see her once a week.” 

She nodded. 

Their position was this: There had 
been five years of irritating bickering, 
when a climactic quarrel led to their go- 
ing to South Dakota, where they had 
lived long enough to acquire statutory 
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residence. Then a day came when a de- 
cree was duly granted them severing the 
marriage Copies of the decree 
had been given them, together with the 
explanation that, although granted by 
the court, it would not take effect, and 
was so much waste paper, until entered 
and filed in the clerk’s office of the coun 
ty where the court was held. And as 
yet the decree had not been filed, the 
husband determining to force his wife to 
do it, and the wife having it in her mind 
to mail her instructions to Dakota after 
she had reached her home in the East 
and consulted with her lawyer there. 

And thus did they meet on the train, 
and he had come to her relief when the 
couple in front of her proved annoying. 
He had a horror of commercial travel- 
lers of the stamp of the one in the car, 
and his wife was not used to going about 
the world alone. How pale and worn 
she looked! 

As for his wife, she was thinking how 
well he seemed, quite stout, from his long 
idleness from business. And that bold 
girl had admired him, and he had looked 
at her! Well, he had the right to look 
at any woman now. Hold! maybe he 
had not looked admiringly at the girl; 
he may have been making sure that his 
wife was annoyed, for she had never 
found him vulgar. All she wanted was 
to get home to Nannie, her only one. 
Her only one! Had not that bold girl 
said that she was all that her mother 
had, and that she took care of her mo- 
ther? Maybe Nannie would do as much 
yet for her mother. Then she checked 
herself for comparing her child to that 
girl, herself to that girl’s mother. 

She looked over atthe girl, first noting 
that her husband’s eyes were listlessly 
fixed upon the beauties of the ‘‘ Horse- 
shoe Bend,” around which the train was 
eurving. Indeed, it seemed that she and 
her husband and the girl and the man 
beside her were the only ones who failed 
of interest in the panorama spread out 
before the car windows. 

‘*So you never married, and you think 
marriage is a failure,” the girl was say- 
ing. ‘ That’s pretty rough on the girls. 
But I don’t take so much stock in mar- 
riage myself since I’ve been West. I 
used to think, ‘Wait till I get married, 
then mother will be real happy; no 
more worry about me not being able to 
do everything, and never separated from 
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her.’ She’s the dearest soul in the wor} 
always waiting for me, don’t you knoy 
She had a load of trouble, for father 
Oh, well, I try to make everything O. K 
3ut why don’t you believe so mu 
in marriage as you used to?” queried t) 
man. 

‘* Because, it is like this,” she explai: 
ed. ‘‘ A girl I know, she married and we) 
to Dayton. Tom was as good as they 
make ‘em, and he'll be something yet 
Well, the first thing I know, Melie writes 
me she was going to be divorced. Tor, 
didn’t treat her right, and she wasn’t ¢o 
I knew Melie; she om 
threw a type-writing machine at me for 
telling her she used too many esses. What 
did Ido? Ithoughtit over. I laid awak« 
of nights thinking it over. I knew there 
wasn’t anything serious; only Melie and 
Tom letting themselves out, and one not 
taking anything from the other. We 
I made believe to mother our manag: 
wanted me to go to Dayton about som: 
thing, and I got Mrs. Morgan—that’s our 
neighbor—to tend to mother. Then I got 
a pass as a railroad employée, which I'm 
not, and they gave a Pullman pass with 
it. My gentleman friend in our office has 
the inside track, and got me the pass. 
So off I went to Dayton. Melie was quite 
rattled when she saw me. ‘ Henny,’ she 
says, ‘don’t go for me till I tell you ever) 
thing.’ Then she began. She and Tom 
couldn’t hit it, were always having scraps, 
and she was going to stand up for her 
rights. ‘Your rights!’ I says. ‘ You're 
going a wrong way about getting your 
rights. There’s your rights,’ and I point 
ed to her baby. She hadn't any type 
writing machine to throw at me, and the 
baby wasn't hard enough to hurt, so she 
didn’t throw him. I looked around at 
her nice little house, and her picture and 
Tom’s done in crayon—you get the pic 
tures for nothing, you know, by buying the 
frames—and there was a splendid parlor 
organ and red plush furniture in the par 
lor, and a lovely vase of artificial flowers 
in the window, and lace curtains. See? 
And I asked her what she’d take, and what 
Tom ‘d take, and what'd become of Tom. 
‘And who'll take the baby? I says. ‘| 
will, of course,’ she says, hugging him up 
to her. ‘And you'll bring him up to 
think hard of his father, of course,’ I says; 
‘for you can’t tell him to think well of 
him, now you don’t love him any more. 
But then Tom may marry again, or he 


A 


ing to be sat on. 





FIN DE 
may die. Oh, rats!’ I says. ‘ You'd rath 
er go on through the world a divorced 
voman, your little boy told all about it 
ifter a while, and maybe not quite be- 
lieving in you, and all because you're 
both high-tempered and both acting 
like round pegs in square holes.’ Then 
[ thought of my own mother, and how 
dear she is to me, and how I saw her 
fading away day after day, and how I 
have been a baby like Melie’s 
and mother with all her trouble 
with poor father, which she took for my 
sake rather than have people say my pa- 
rents were divorced; for my mother’s an 
old-fashioned woman, you know. And I 
thought how Melie was a baby on her 
nother’s breast once, Tom one on his, and 
[ couldn’t help it, I just cried; and I told 
Melie how dreary it would be to go up to 
our mothers in heaven without them we'd 
sworn we loved and would cleave to for 
better or worse, and have the Saviour look 
sad at us, and take our little babies in His 
arms, pitying them more than ever be- 
cause their mothers, for sake of a few 


must 
baby, 


angry words that ought never to have 
been said, had thrown away from them 


the holiest thing a woman can ever know 

her husband’s love. Then Melie she 
looked fierce, but there stood Tom in the 
doorway, and the baby held its arms out 
for him. ‘Henny!’ cries Melie to me; 
but she walked over to Tom.” 

She laughed, but her hazel eyes were 
moist. The commercial traveller looked 
at her. 

‘* Well,” she went on, ‘‘ that’s all.” 

‘*But the divorce?” 

‘*There ain’t going to be any divorce. 
That’s why I'm going home. My, but 
men are dumb!. A woman would have 
caught on long ago.” 

One woman had ‘‘caught on.” The 
lady on the other side of the car had her 
hands tightly clasped in her lap. She 
glanced at her husband; although he 
steadily looked out of the window, some- 
thing in his facee—did she not know his 
every expression over and over?—told her 
he had heard as much as she. 

““And so that’s why you don’t think 
so much of marriage as you used to?” 
the commercial traveller said. 

*“‘T think we treat it as a big joke, or 
worse,” answered the girl. ‘‘Some boy 
and girl run over to Camden, if they’re 
where I live, maybe from dancing-school, 
and a minister makes them man and wife; 
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or some swell and a rich girl make what 
they call a good match, the girl perhaps 
thinking only of her grand wedding and 
her presents. I think the Bible’s got a 
name for such married people as those, 
and 3ut, here! Lain’t going to say an- 
other word. I'm getting way beyond my 
depth, anyhow. See that?” For the baby 
in its nurse’s arms was cooing at her. 
‘*That’s the way Melie’s little kid did. 
That's a French nurse,” she said, with a 
twinkle in her eye. ‘‘Her name’s Ho- 
nora Sullivan.” 

‘Harrisburg! 
ner,” 


Fifteen minutes for din- 
was called out some little time later. 

What further had passed between the 
girl and the commercial traveller the lady 
and the gentleman opposite did not know ; 
they had been engrossed by their own 
thoughts. It was now past two o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

‘* Harrisburg !” 

The gentleman started. He could not 
rudely leave his wife; her wants should 
be attended to; she was travelling alone. 
And how helpless she looked! ‘‘ Shall I 
get anything for you?” he asked. 

‘*Nothing,” she responded, and turned 
her head away. 

He left the car with the other people. 

The hazel-eyed girl was opening her 
paper box and getting out some sand- 
wiches. 

The commercial traveller was on his 
feet. ‘‘Shall I get you a cup of coffee?” 
he asked her. ‘‘There’s a dining-car at- 
tached.” 

‘*What’s the matter with the ice-cool- 
er?” she asked. ‘‘ Water's good enough 
for me. You go along. You won’t get 
too much for your dollar anyway. The 
soup’s bound to be scalding, and you've 
only got about ten minutes to do the 
whole business in. Say ”—and she went 
over to the nurse - girl—‘‘ what’s the use 
of you staying in here eating crackers? 
I'll mind baby. Your lady won't mind. 
She’s gone in to dinner anyway. Here’s 
asandwich. Now you go outand stretch 
yourself. Hide from your lady, if that’s 
all. Goon; you’retired. Babies do drag 
so. Some people don’t know enough to 
go in out of the rain.”’ 

Then there was no one in the car but 
the baby, the hazel-eyed girl, and the wan- 
looking lady. 

The lady could see her husband wan- 
dering about outside, not going to the 
dining-room, so she turned her eyes away 
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from the window. The girl was eating a 
sandwich, and trotting the baby up and 
down, laughing to it, and amusing it. 
She was a pretty girl, and she carried the 
baby very well. She saw that the lady’s 
eyes were on her, and she went up to her. 

‘*T don’t believe you mean to have any 
lunch,” she said. ‘‘ You'd better. Won't 
you have a sandwich? They’re real 
good.” 

Somelow or other the lady could not 
refuse her, so she took a sandwich. 

‘*T guess I was rude to you,” she went 
on. ‘‘I didn’t know that old chair wob- 
bled so. I’m sure your husband took 
that seat to keep me from annoying you. 
Have you got any children ?” 

“One. A little girl.” 

‘‘This is a little girl too. See how 
they've tried to part her hair in the mid- 
dle and bang it. Her name’s Gladys 
Evelyn McMullan. My! how I love ba- 
bies! How happy you must be!—an at- 
tentive husband and alittle child. What’s 
your little girl’s name ?” 

‘* Nancy.” 

‘That was my grandmother's name. 
Ain't it funny, it’s all the style to have 
old-fashioned names for babies? Some- 
times I take my mother out to grandmo- 
ther’s grave, and read that name ‘ Nancy’ 
on the tombstone. It’s nearly washed 
away now, she’s been dead so long. She 
died before she was nearly as old as mo- 
ther. I often think how strange it will 
be when mother meets her, mother so 
much older than she was; and yet mother 
keeps talking about her as though she 
was a child yet, and her mother as old as 
when she died. Maybe that’s the way it 
will be with this little child. Don’t you 
want a drink of water? Hold baby, 
please, and I'll get it for you. No, don’t 
you go yourself; you look dead tired. 
So.” 

She transferred the baby to the lady, 
and went after the water. 

Outside, the commercial traveller had 
sauntered up to the lady’s husband. 

‘*That’s a good little girl in our car,” 
he said, wiping his mustache. ‘‘Do you 
know, she set me to thinking about one 
or two things—my wife and children, 
and so forth. By-the-way, I fear we dis- 
turbed your wife. Your wife don’t look 
very strong. I tell you we men ought 
to be careful of our wives; they’re poor 
helpless things without us, ain’t they?” 

The gentleman reached the platform 
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of his car, and looked in. His wife had a 
baby in her lap, and looked down into its 
little face as only a mother can look into 
a young child’s eyes. He had so ofte: 
seen her thus with Nannie. Sudden), 
she raised her hand, and passed it passion 

ately across her eyes. His throat had a 
lump in it; he knew she was thinking of 
her own child. Then the hazel-eyed gi: 

came back, a glass of water in her hand 

The lady took it, and tried to drink. 

‘Why, you’re crying,” said the girl, 
taking the baby from her. ‘‘ Ain't you 
well? Let me go after your husband.” 

‘**No, no,” said the lady, hastily. ‘| 
am very well. I was only thinking of 
my own little girl when she was a baby 
like this, and her father and I were so 
proud of her. You are not married; You 
do not understand.” 

‘‘T am not married yet,” returned the 
girl, looking as though she only half un 
derstood. She took the glass to restore 
it to its rack in the toilet compartment 
of the car, carrying the baby away with 
her. 

While she was gone the lady’s husband 
left the platform of the car, and went in 
to the seat he had occupied before he had 
gone out. 

“‘Annie,” he said at once, ‘‘maybe 
things might have been better if we had 
wanted them to be. It is so easy to go 
wrong. Did you hear what that girl 
said about her friend in Dayton? We are 
all alike, the socially up, the socially 
down, just poor weak humanity, impul- 
sive, unreasonable with those who ought 
to claim all our forbearance because we 
try as we are tried.” 

‘* Hush!” she said, sharply. 

The girl was back again, and took her 
seat, fondling the baby. Then there was 
a commotion outside, and the passengers 
came tumbling in, as people will who 
have time to spare before trains start. 
The commercial traveller had two little 
baskets of fruit. He presented one of 
them to the hazel-eyed girl. 

‘“My wife won't mind,” he jokingly 
said. ‘‘The other’s for the young ones 
at home.” 

She laughed. 
ried,” she said. 


Gladys!” 


‘*T knew you were mar- 
‘‘Tcanalwaystell. Here, 
And she put a peach into the 
little thing's hand as the nurse came up. 


‘Let me kiss her again. Um-m! 
darling.” 


She pressed ber even white teeth into a, 


By-by, 
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second peach, while the commercial trav- 
eller talked to her in a quieter way. 

In the opposite chairs the husband and 
vife sat buried in thought, the wife lean- 

back in her chair with closed eyes. 
ie car was quieter now, the afternoon 
luggishness coming on. The commer- 

1 traveller took out a note-book and 

adememoranda. The babyslept. The 

hazel-eyed girl read The Duchess, skip- 
ping whole chapters to get at the parts 
she liked the best. 

The hours sped on; the train went at 
slower speed; the commercial traveller 
exchanged his skull-eap for a light gray 
Derby with a black band around it; and 
the engine puffed into Broad Street, Phil- 


i 


adel phia. 

Under cover of the bustle of departure, 
the husband had a paper in his hand, 
which he held out to his wife. ‘I will 
destroy mine,” he said, quietly, ‘‘if you 
will destroy yours.” 

His wife looked at him, her eyes suf- 
fused. Her trembling hand groped in a 
little bag she carried. She handed her 
husband a paper corresponding with the 
one he had. He put the two together, 
looked down into her eyes, and then the 


sharp rattle of tearing paper was heard. 
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NROM the top of the Round Tower— 
| ascended by a spiral incline,up which 
Peter the Great is said to have driven a 
coach and four—the eye can take in the 
whole of Copenhagen. A _ dead - level 
city, flat as Venice or Amsterdam, sur- 
rounded, and to some extent intersected, 
by canals and lagoons. A city of quaint 
spires, steep roofs, and jutting gables. 
Distinctly an old-world city, in spite of 
the handsome new boulevard and ave- 
nues towards the northwest. Almost all 
the prominent public buildings have 
an air of antiquity. The churches are 
all old. Christiansborg Palace, now a 
gaunt ruin, and Rosenborg Castle, with 
its fantastic lanterns, are relics of the 
time when the Kings of Denmark held 
sway from the Elbe to the North Cape. 
Even Thorwaldsen’s Museum — monu- 
ment of the Dane who, next to Hans 
Christian Andersen, has achieved the 
widest fame—seems to have aged prema- 
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His wife looked around for seme one. 
But that one was gone, the commercial 
traveller carrying her bag and umbrella 
for her, she holding only the basket of 
fruit, minus the two peaches. She made 
a last foray on the baby down near the 
car door, and then she passed through the 
doorway. The lady pressed that way, her 
husband back of her. 

‘*Henny,” she called, timidly. 

Hazel-eyes looked around, all her teeth 
showing in a smile. ‘‘ Why, how did 
you know my name?” she asked. ‘‘ Oh, 
you want to shake hands? Look out for 
the peaches. I’m taking them home to 
mother; she’s an invalid. Oh, how do 
you do?”—for the lady managed to pre- 
sent herhusband. ‘‘Good-by. Oh, there’s 
my gentleman friend!” 

A young man had rushed up the car 
steps. ‘‘I thought you'd never get here, 
Henny,” he said. 

‘**Oh, I'm all here,” she laughed. ‘‘And 
how’s mother ?” 

The lady was looking after her as she 
went along beside the young man, who 
carried her bag and umbrella in one hand 
and held her elbow with the other. 

**Come,” said her husband, gently 
**come, Annie, let us go to Nannie.” 
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turely. Only one notable structure is 
obviously modern—the Royal Danish 
Theatre, whose dome soars over the sea 
of roofs in the very centre of the city. 
Even at this distance it proclaims itself 
a play-house, possessing that first of ar- 
chitectural merits, an outward and visi- 
ble fitness for its inward and spiritual 
function; and it is at least as prominent 
a feature in the intellectual as in the ma- 
terial physiognomy of the city. 

Let us descend the spiral corridor, and 
make our way through the crooked streets 
towards the theatre. For so large a 
town—it contains between two and three 
hundred thousand people—Copenhagen 
is surprisingly small-townish. The wheel 
traffic is scanty and jog-trot; the side- 
walks are roughly paved; the people one 
meets, even in the principal thorough- 
fares, are decidedly provincial in their 
dress and carriage; and from the num- 
ber of elaborate salutations one sees on 
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every hand, it is obvious that everybody 
knows everybody else. But though life 
is homely and leisurely, it is not dull. 
On the contrary, one is impressed by the 
vivacity of manner, the intelligence of 
expression, of the average Copenhagener. 
The display in the shops gives evidence 
of a high general level of culture and 
taste. I know of no city where book- 
sellers so greatly abound, their windows 
richly stocked not only with Scandina- 
vian, but with French, German, and Eng- 
lish literature. And in every window 
the book most prominently exhibited is 
pretty sure to be the popular play of the 
day at the Royal Theatre; for here the 
stage and literature go hand in hand. 

Arriving in the large irregular space 
known as the King’s New Market, we 
find ourselves opposite the impressive fa- 
cade of the theatre, with its triple-arched 
portico and loggia. Immediately under 
the group of Apollo and two Muses, which 
crowns the cornice, a tablet bears the in- 
scription 





“wt fons) 
Folket reiste under @ denne Bygning for | 
_Den Danske Sxvueptaps | 





THE PEOPLE ERECTED UNDER CHRISTIAN 
1X. THIS BUILDING FOR THE DANISH 
STAGE. 

On the left-hand panel of the entabla- 
ture is inscribed the date, 1748, when the 
theatre, as an institution, was founded. 
The right-hand panel bears the date, 1874, 
when the present building was opened. 
Two bronze statues guard the portico— 
Ludvig Holberg being seated on the right, 
Adam Oehlenschliger on the left. They 
are the tutelary spirits of the Danish 
stage—the genius of Comedy and the ge- 
nius of Tragedy. 


As the Théatre Francais commemo- 
rates its glorious origin in the phrase, 
‘** Maison de Moliére,” so the Danish The- 
atre might no less justly and no less 
proudly call itself the House of Holberg. 
If it cannot be said of Holberg that ‘‘ he 
found not but created first the stage,” it 
can, at least, be said that finding the ru- 
diments of a stage, he created the nation- 
al drama of Denmark. Yet he was not, 
technically speaking, a Dane. He was 
born in Bergen, Norway, in 1684, and 
was eighteen years old before he ever 
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saw Copenhagen. After a short and in 
termittent course at the university, he 
set off on the first of those knowledge 
hunting peregrinations which Goldsmit] 
imitated half a century later, and to 
which, therefore, we indirectly owe Th, 


Traveller. He spent two years at Ox 
ford. In Paris he was among the crowd 


of poor students who elbowed each other 
every morning outside the Mazarin L 
brary, each hoping to slip in first and to 
secure Bayle’s Dictionary for the day 
Sailing to Civita Vecchia, his felucea 
vas chased by a Barbary rover, and he 
stood, ‘‘ pale, with a drawn sword,” me 
chanically imitating the pious ejacula 
tions of the sailors, and then smiling at 
his own panic. These wanderings occu 
pied nearly six years in all, and on his 
final return to Copenhagen he brought 
with him all the enlightenment of his 
age wherewith to combat the pedantry 
and obscurantism which there reigned 
supreme. His penury was at one time 
so great that he was compelled to accept 
aid from a public charity. At last, in 
1717, he was offered a Professorship of 
Metaphysics, the study which he most 
loathed. The pinch of poverty, howev- 
er, forced him to accept the post, to be 
come a ‘‘teacher of the Meaningless to 
the Empty-headed,” and to preside at 
disputations De tribus durationibus et 
ubietatibus in uno infinitatis puncto. 
It was an accusation of plagiarism in a 
historical work that first provoked him 
to essay his powers as a satirist. The 
vein once opened, he worked it diligent- 
ly; and in 1720 his mock-heroic poem, 
‘* Peder Paars,” brought the whole world 
of pedantry about his ears. ‘‘ Peder 
Paars” is the first work of European sig- 
nificance in modern Danish literature. 
As yet there was no Danish theatre 
whatever. French and German compa- 
nies, both operatic and dramatic, had 
been maintained by the court, and Co- 
penhagen may claim the melancholy dis 
tinction of having been the scene of one 
of the earliest theatrical catastrophes on 
record—the burning, in 1689, of a tem- 
porary opera-house, whereby 180 lives 
were lost. During the early years of the 
eighteenth century German and Dutch 
strollers had visited the town, playing 
either gross buffooneries or the bombas- 
tic and grotesque romances which Hol- 
berg afterwards parodied in Ulysses von 
Ithacia. At last, in 1720, the ground 
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vas cleared for a permanent theatre by 
a privilegium exclusivum, granted by 
King Frederick the Fourth to Etienne 
Capion, a French actor and tavern-keep- 
Capion built a playhouse, and tried 
io attract the public by performances in 
French and German, juggling, rope-dan- 
ng, and feats of strength. The result 
was disastrous, and in 1722 a second 
privilegium was grafted on to Capion’s, 
yy which he and another French actor, 
René Montaigu, were permitted to per 
‘fin the Danish tongue.” 
A company was collected, consisting for 
the most part of students, and the Da- 
nish theatre was opened, 23d of Septem- 
ber, 1722, with a translation of Moliére’s 
L’'Avare. The next production was Hol- 
berg’s Pewterer Politician, and four of 
his other comedies followed in rapid suc- 
cession, 

The hope of helping to establish a per- 
manent theatre had spurred him to al- 
most unexampled productiveness. In the 
three years between the beginning of 1722 
and the end of 1724 he wrote more than 
twenty plays, thus providing the actors 
with the backbone of their repertory, 
which, for the rest, consisted of transla- 
tions from the French. Out of all this 
labor he reaped not a stiver of profit, 
nor, for that matter, did the luckless 
managers. For some time they eked out 
their meagre receipts by letting the thea- 
tre on ‘‘ off” nights for masquerades; but 
in 1724, though Holberg defended them 
in one of his most brilliant comedies, 
masquerades were forbidden by the po- 
lice. Both Capion and Montaigu went 
bankrupt again and again. For a few 
months the actors carried on the theatre 
on ‘sharing terms,” and tried to restore 
their fortunes by playing tragedies and 
commediettas in French. At last they 
gave up the battle, and on February 25, 
1727, the theatre was closed, after the per- 
formance of a little apropos, by Holberg, 
entitled The Obsequies of the Danish 
Comedy. Here are some fragments of 
the dialogue between three of the actors, 
Henrich Wegner, Schumacher, and Ma- 
demoiselle Hiort, all appearing in their 
own persons: 


lorm comedies 


Schumacher. Henrich, what shall we play next 
week ? 

Henrich. Bankruptcy. 

Schumacher. 1 don’t know that comedy. 

Henrich. It’s not exactly what you would call a 


comedy, for it’s rather tragical in the long-run. 
* * * * * 


Mlle, Hiort. But what shall I take to, now that 
the theatre is to close ? 

Henrich. If you have any capital, I advise you to 
live on the interest; but if you haven’t, you must 
go into service. 

Mile. Hiort. Where shall I find employment ? 
Haven't we managed to offend everybody [by means 
of the satire in Holberg and Moliére ]—officers, doe- 
tors, advocates, pewterers, marquises, barons, bar- 
bers ? 

Henrich. Faith, but that’s true. I've never dared 
to get shaved since we played that comedy about 
Master Gert. 

Thus jesting at a sorrow which was 
doubtless sincere enough, Holberg con- 
signed to the tomb the earliest Danish 
theatre. It was revived in the following 
year, with a small subsidy from the King; 
but a few months later a great fire laid 
Copenhagen in ashes, and put an end to 
all amusements. Before the town had 
recovered from the catastrophe, Christian 
the Sixth had come to the throne, and a 
period of stagnant pietism had set in, dur- 
ing which no theatrical enterprise was to 
be thought of. 

Most of Holberg’s plays and all his 
masterpieces were now written, though 
some of them still lay in his desk unper- 
formed. It is impossible to define in a 
single phrase the nature of his genius. 
One is tempted to call him a prose Mo- 
liére, or a bourgeois Moliére, but such 
formulas are at once inadequate and mis- 
leading. The grace, the distinction, the 
tenderness of Moliére he lacked. He 
found his subjects and his audience not 
in a great capital and a brilliant court, 
but in a small commercial town which 
happened to be the seat of a narrow, un- 
intelligent, and semi- foreign court, and 
of an obscurantist university. He wrote 
a language which charms us by its roco- 
co quaintness rather than by delicacy or 
polish. The only verse form at his com- 
mand was the horrible Danish Alexan- 
drine, with itssteam-piston rhythm, which 
he had the good taste to use in mock-he- 
roics alone. It is conjectured, on very 
slight evidence, that in his boyhood he 
was once in love; it is certain that he 
was a confirmed bachelor with little taste 
for female society.* How different from 
the much-loving, much-suffering Moliére! 
Yet to enumerate all these limitations is 
only to enhance one’s delight in Holberg’s 
achievement. He performed a smaller 


* “Plays of romantic love,” he says in one of his 
prefaces, “are little suited to this country, though 
they may not be out of place in England and other 
nations where people hang themselves for love.” 
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task than Moliére’s with greater thorough- 
ness. His comedies are a very encyclo- 
peedia of life in the simple little Denmark 
of his day. Moliére’s are, after all, but 
fragments, ‘‘ broken lights,” as it were, 
from the vast and complex life of France. 
A classicist by temperament and training, 
Holberg would frequently have recourse 
to conventional intrigues of the classic 
type, and he used them with a consum- 
mate scenic instinct which to this day 
makes the plays of the Danish professor 
no less actable than those of the French 
actor-manager. But his intrigues are per- 
ishable stuff—the mere scaffolding from 
which he painted his great fresco. When 
we survey his achievement as a whole, 
the scaffolding fades out of notice, and 
what we see is an endless procession of 
delicately observed, vividly drawn char- 
acters, steeped in an atmosphere of shrewd, 
humane, and sympathetic humor. It is 
true that certain type-figures run through 
most of his comedies—Jeronimus and 
Magdelone, the heavy father and mother; 
Leander and Leonora, the lovers; and 
Henrik and Pernille, the valet and wait- 
ing-woman. But even in these one finds 
great variety under the identity of name. 
The Jeronimus of The Fortunate Ship- 
wreck is not at all the Jeronimus of The 
Christmas Party; the Henrik of The 
Pewterer Politician is entirely different 
from the Henrik of The Masquerade. It 
is true, again, that Holberg, like Ben 
Jonson and the other classicists, would 
now and then reduce character to a sin- 
gle ‘‘humor,” as in The Vacillating 
Lady, The Much-talking Barter, The 
Boastful Soldier, The Busy Trifler. But 
it is a mistake, I think, to regard this as 
the prevailing note of his manner. It is 
certain that in his two master-characters, 
the drunken boor, Jeppe of the Hill, and 
Erasmus Montanus, the pedant-martyr of 
the new learning, he entirely transcends 
the mere comedy of ‘‘humors,” and 
draws living men, solid in three dimen- 
sions. This every one admits; and I 
think the same observation is equally if 
less obviously true of a dozen other char- 
acters; while a hundred more are far 
from being mere embodied mannerisms, 
and differ from the greatest character 
studies only in being more rapidly touched 
in. Holberg’s social philosophy consists 
of a temperate, sagacious, kindly con- 
servatism. There is nothing of the demo- 
crat in his composition. He is no lover 


of rank or worshipper of wealth, yet he 
has more ridicule for the ambitious bury} 
er than indignation against the tyrannous 
noble. In relation to women, as George 
Brandes has admirably shown, he was 
far in advance of his time. In spite of, 
or perhaps by reason of, the absence of 
the erotic element in his nature, he ay 
ticipated the most modern doctrines as to 
the equality of the sexes. His morality 
is rational, not rigorous. He knows that 
youth will be youth, and is apt to let Li 
ander triumph at the expense of Jeroni 
mus; but Leander’s follies are seldom 
very serious, and never (as in the Res- 
toration comedy) brutal or base. I do 
not hesitate to call him one of the health 
iest writers in all dramatic literature. 
Prurience and prudery are alike foreign 
to him, and overall his work there breathes 
an air of honest gayety—what Danish 
critics are fond of calling festivitas 
which is inexpressibly refreshing. 

The reign of pietism came to an end in 
1746, when Frederick the Fifth ascended 
the throne. A company was got together 
in the following year, and opened their 
performances with Holberg’s Pewterer 
Politician ; but it was not until Decem- 
ber 18, 1748, that the formally constituted 
Danish comedians gave their first per- 
formance in the handsome theatre erected 
for them on the King’s New Market. As 
his Most Gracious Majesty was to be pre 
sent, Holberg was not considered courtly 
enough for the occasion, and a translation 
of Regnard’s Le Joueur was therefore per 
formed. Poor Holberg! His genius, as 
Brandes puts it, had been condemned to 
twenty years’ learned hard labor in the 
pietistic penitentiary, and he now regained 
his freedom only to find that his hand 
had lost its cunning, and that even his 
earlier masterpieces were regarded by a 
powerful section of the lettered public as 
vulgar and old-fashioned! They were 
far too good acting plays ever to be en- 
tirely driven from the stage; they re- 
mained, and remain to this day, the cor- 
ner-stone of the repertory; but there have 
been several periods when critical senti- 
mentalism or superfineness or romanii 
cism would fain have rejected them. As 
ill luck would have it, the poet’s last years 
coincided with one of these periods of re- 
action. He was treated with cold respect 
by the leaders of critical fashion, and 
**found his only admirers,” says a con 
temporary, all unconscious of the eulogy 
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lic funeral. 


true that the romantic circum- 
tances of Caroline Thielo’s death had 
elped to raise popular sympathy to fever- 

ut. Though not yet twenty, she was 

ady the idol of the playhouse, and it 
was reported that she had been murdered 
e instigation of the Russian ambas- 
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sador. from whom she had succeeded in 
The ex- 
citement caused by her death, however, 
was only one symptom of the keen pub- 
lic interest in the theatre, which had 
sprung into existence since 1748, and has 
subsisted in full force even to the present 
day. Nowhere else, not even in Paris, 
s the theatre more truly a national insti- 
tution than it isin Copenhagen. At first, 
indeed, the actors were regarded as bohe- 
mians, and the students of the university, 
from whom the company has all along 
been mainly recruited, were held to lose 
in going on the stage. But this 
prejudice did not at any time prevent the 
outside publie from interesting itself viv- 
idly in the affairs of the theatre, both ar- 
tistic and personal, and during the present 
century the social stigma has entirely van- 
ished. 

A repertory which consisted mainly of 
the works of Holberg, Moliére, Regnard, 
and the minor French comedy-writers be- 
got a race of great character-actors. The 
leading members of the company formed 
in 1748, under Holberg’s own eye, were 
Londemann, Clementin, and Hortulan— 
a brilliant trio. Holberg is said to have 
corrected Clementin’s conception of Viel- 
geschrey in The Busy Trifler by bidding 
him study a living original whom he 
named; and the anecdote is characteristic, 
for this practice of ‘‘ going to nature” has 
always been and still is the chief strength 
of the Danish school of acting. For four 
years the company confined itself entirely 
to comedy. In the course of their fifth 
season they made a timid attempt at trag- 
edy, with Deschamps’s Cato; but it was 
not until 1757 that the production of Vol- 
taire’s Zaire brought ‘‘ the pathetic and 
sublime” into fashion. Asaconsequence, 
the stage fell a prey for nearly twenty 
years to hollow and bombastic declama- 
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tion, which reached its height in the first 
original Danish tragedy, Nordahl Brun’s 
Zarine, produced in 1772. Brun, like 
Holberg, was a Norwegian by birth, and 
it was another Norwegian who in the fol- 
lowing year pricked the bombastic blad- 
der with a keen point of satire. Johan 
Wessel’s burlesque tragedy of Love with 
out Stockings is one of the classics of 
Danish literature. Dealing with the luck 
less loves of a tailor and his sweetheart, 
it reproduces with absolute faithfulness 
all the conventions of French tragedy— 
the unities of time and place, the solilo- 
quies (in Zarine there were no fewer than 
eighteen soliloquies), the Alexandrines, 
with alternate masculine and feminine 
rhymes; in short, the whole outward 
form of pseudo-classicism. Wessel’s tray 
esty, though received with inextinguish- 
able laughter, did not at once drive the 
stilted Gallicisms from the stage, but it 
weakened their hold upon popular favor.* 
Another breath of fresh air was brought 
to the stage by the lyrical dramas of Jo- 
hannes Ewald, in one of which, The Fish- 
ers, occurs the stirring national song, 
‘King Christian stood by the lofty mast,” 
well known in Longfellow’s translation. 
But French bombast died out slowly, and 
was succeeded by a still worse literary 
epidemic in the shape of German senti- 
mentality. Kotzebue’s Misanthropy and 
Repentance (better known as The Stran- 
ger) was produced in 1790, and was the 
forerunner of no fewer than seventy-two 
other plays from the same pen. The 
reign of Kotzebue is perhaps the darkest 
hour in the history of the Danish stage. 
It gave place to the dawn of Scandinavian 
Romanticism early in the present century. 

The material fortunes of the theatre 
had meanwhile undergone many vicissi- 
tudes. From 1750 to 1770 it belonged to 
the town of Copenhagen, receiving, how- 
ever, a small and uncertain subsidy from 
the King, which was held to justify all 
sorts of court interference. The Danish 
players were constantly compelled to give 
house-room to Italian opera companies, 


* English influence did something to strengthen 
the good traditions of comedy and character-acting 
Steele’s Conscious Lovers, produced in 1761, was the 
first English play which found.its way to the Danish 
stage, and it was followed by several of the Colmans’, 
Cumberland’s, Holcroft’s, and Morton’s comedies. 
The School for Scandal was very successfully pro- 
duced in 1784; She Stoops to Conquer in 1785; The 
Rivals not until 1799. All three still hold their 
place in the repertory. 
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and to see themselves utterly neglected 
by the King and the nobility, who idol- 
ized the foreign interlopers. The court, 
too, imported and patronized more than 
one company of French actors, while at 
one time the stage was overrun with 
rope-dancers, jugglers, acrobats, and what 
we now know as ‘variety entertain- 
ments.” Even with the strictest econ- 
omy in salaries and other expenses—five 
hundred dollars a year was considered 
ample payment for a leading actor—the 
theatre managed in twenty years to run 
deeply into debt. In 1770 the King paid 
off the greater part of the encumbrances, 
and the Danish stage became in name as 
well as in fact a court institution. So it 
remained until 1849, when it passed into 
the hands of the nation. 


“It was in the year 1805,” says Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, ‘‘ that the young and un- 
known poet Adam Oehlenschliger, wear- 
ing out a winter in Germany under the 
worst pangs of nostalgia, found in the 
university library at Halle a copy of the 
Icelandic of Snorre Sturleson’s Heims- 
kringla {the sagas of the Kings of Nor- 
way]. The event was as full of import 
to Seandinavian literature as Luther's 
famous discovery of the Bible was to 
German liberty.” Oehlenschliiger at 
once began to work the rich vein of dra- 
matic material upon which he had thus 
stumbled. Earl Hakon, his first and 
perhaps his best tragedy, was produced 
in 1808,and Palnatoke, Axel and Val- 
borg, Steerkodder, and half a score of 
other dramas followed in rapid succes- 
sion. Oehlenschliger was a great poet 
and a prolific dramatist, but his dramas 
are of an age, not for all time. They 
are tragic romances, full of fluent rhet- 
orice and lyric pathos, rather than great 
tragedies, properly so called. They are 
written for the most part in somewhat 
flaccid blank verse, varied by occasional 
passages in the simple and charming 
ballad measure of the Danish Kampevi- 
ser. But with all their faults they are 
works of heroic imagination, appealing 
irresistibly to youthful sentiment and 
enthusiasm. Scandinavian antiquity, 
mythie and historical, which to the eigh- 
teenth century had seemed merely bar- 
barous, was now found to be inspiring, 
fascinating, and infinitely picturesque. 
Oehlenschliger’s dramatic romances were 
no less epoch-making for Danish litera- 
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ture than the Waverley Novels for our 
own; they revealed a new world of im- 
agination. The Norwegian dramatists 
Bjornson and Ibsen have reproduced the 
spirit of the sagas far more faithfully 
than Oehlenschliger. Their tragedies are 
tersely, and one may almost say realisti- 
cally, Scandinavian; his are rhetorically 
and romantically Teutonic. But Oehlen- 
schlager will always claim respect as a 
delightful poet—his Aladdin is a master- 
piece—and as the pioneer of a new era. 
His statue has every right to its place 

beside Holberg’s at the entrance to the 

Danish Theatre. 

The new romantic tragedy naturally 
required a new school of actors to repre- 
sent it. Throughout what may be called 
the Voltaire period and the Kotzebue pe- 
riod the traditions of character - acting 
established under Holberg had been kept 
alive by two generations of fine come- 
dians. Schwarz, an actor who combined 
great mimetic talent with keen intelli 
gence, had done much during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century to re- 
fine and elevate the stage, and to heighten 
the sense of artistic propriety among his 
comrades. Gjelstrup, who was no less 
remarkable as a painter than as an actor, 
played two of Holberg’s master-charac 
ters, Jeppe and Studenstrup, to absolute 
perfection; and Frydendahl, Knudsen, 
and Lindgreen carried the great tradi- 
tions from the last into the present cen 
tury. Knudsen, like many other Danish 
actors, was also an excellent singer; and 
when the English bombarded Copenhagen 
in 1801, he collected more than $100,000 
for the Patriotic Fund by travelling 
through Denmark and Norway singing 
patriotic songs. But character - actors, 
however accomplished, could not cope 
with the warrior- heroes of Oehlenschli- 
ger. ‘‘ Wanted, a tragedian,” was the cry 
of the management; and at last they ad- 
vertised for one in the newspapers. 
Strange to say, the advertisement ‘‘ met 
the eye” of the right man. A country 
doctor named Ryge, thirty-three years of 
age, presented himself for trial; and when 
the trial was over, one of the committee 
remarked, ‘‘If you are foolish enough to 
want to go on the stage, I am sure the 
public will be wise enough to receive you 
with acclamation.” The prophecy was 
justified. With his gigantic figure and 
voluminous voice, Ryge seemed born to 
embody the heroes of Northern legend. 
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‘His words,” wrote Bour- 
onville, “rang likesword 
trokes on shields of cop- 
er: they sank into the 
sul like runes on a me 
morial stone.... L seem 
till to hear him in Karl 
Hakon apostrophizing the 
gods in the sacrificial 
grove 

My Erling have I offered up; 

and lo! 
My foes in myriads shall fol- 
low him,’ 

The curtain fell, and my 
hair stood on end at the 
thought of the sea of blood 
It must 
not be supposed, however, 
that Dr. Ryge was a mere 
On the contrary, 
an actor of high 


that was to flow.” 


ranter. 
he was 
intelligence and versatil 

ity. He not 

only in Oehlenschliger’s 
Hakon, Jarl, and Palna 

toke, but in Holberg’s sen 

tentious Pewterer Politi- 
cian and grotesque Ulysses 
von Ithacia; not only in 
Macbeth and Lear, but in 
Moses in The School for 
Scandal, The triumph of 
Danish romanticism nat 

urally paved the way for 
the importation of Shake- 
speare. Hamlet was pro-- 
duced in 1818, King Lear 
in 1816, Macbeth in 1817. Schiller and 
Goethe took a more or less prominent 
place in the repertory; the Danish play- 
wrights Heiberg and Hertz wrote many 
popular plays on the romantic model; 
and Oehlenschliiger continued to pro- 
duce a new tragedy every now and then 
until Within a year or two of his death in 
1850. When Ryge died in 1842, his man- 
tle fell upon Nielsen, whose wife, too, was 
a tragic actress of a high order. Thus 
the first half of the present century may 
fairly be called the romantic or blank- 
verse period of the Danish stage. 

During the second quarter of the cen- 
tury, however, two other influences made 
themselves felt—the influence of Scribe 
and the influence of Heiberg. Scribe’s 
Valérie was produced in 1824, and ninety- 
eight other products of his restless man- 
ufactory followed in rapid succession. 
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Even Kotzebue had not been so popular. 
Heiberg, again, created a new and na- 


tional dramatic form. The French vaude- 
ville owed, if not its origin, at least its 
prevalence on the boulevard stage, to the 
monopoly which confined the regular 
drama to the privileged theatres. The 
‘‘couplets” with which it was inter- 
spersed were apt to be as few and as 
short as possible, and were generally 
gabbled through as a tedious matter of 
form, by actors without voice or musical 
taste. Heiberg, a man of no genius, but 
of alert and vivacious talent, seized upon 
this chance development of the French 
drama and converted it into something 
new and strange, The Danish vaude- 
ville, as invented by him and continued 
by Hertz and Hostrup, is a broad and 
leisurely study of humorous character, 
interspersed with gracefully written songs 
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and concerted pieces which call for a 
good deal of musical accomplishment in 
their execution. The vaudeville is the 
opposite of a ‘* well-made play.” Its plot 
is generally farcical, and rapidity of ac- 
tion is systematically sacrificed to the 
careful reproduction of character and 
manners. The vaudeville is now re- 
garded with scant tolerance by the reign- 
ing school of Danish criticism; but, for 
my part, I am inclined to accept it as a 
natural and charming outgrowth of the 
Holberg tradition. It is founded on di- 
rect and delicate observation; it treats 
intrigue as a mere conventional frame- 
work for the presentation of character; 
and it offers, under a mask of gayety, a 
homely and healthy philosophy of life. 
Certain it is that, but for the Holberg 
school of acting, the Heiberg vaudeville 
would never have existed. From King 
Solomon and Jorgen Hatmaker onwards, 
the Danish vaudevilles are all written 
for, and depend for their effect upon, 
a large company of finished character- 
actors. For nearly fifty years Heiberg’s 
wife was the leading actress of the the- 
atre, and for her he wrote many of his 
most effective characters. At her side 
stood the elder and the younger Rosen- 
kilde; Michael Wiehe, prince of romantic 
lovers; Fru Sédring, an ‘‘ old woman ” of 
genius; Mantzius and Hultmann, who 
made their chief reputation in the de- 
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lightful fantasies of Hostrup; and the in 
comparable Phister, certainly one of the 
most accomplished comedians that ever 
lived. This great generation has but 
lately vanished from the stage. I have 
myself seen Phister, the younger Rosen- 
kilde, Fru Sédring, and Hultmann; Fru 
Heiberg and Michael Wiehe live in the 
enthusiastic memories of all middle-aged 
play-goers. 


When Denmark, in 1849, became a con- 
stitutional monarchy, the theatre was 
placed under the control of the Ministry 
of Public Worship, and ultimately, of 
course, of the Parliament. Heiberg was 
appointed Director, and great things were 
expected of his rule. But Heiberg, now 
getting on in years, was a ninimy-pinimy, 
cut -and - dried conservative esthetician, 
and the ten years of his directorate were, 
in a literary sense, barren. His princi- 
pal achievement was to quarrel with 
Hoedt, a great Hamlet, and the pioneer 
of the realistic school of acting, whom 
he drove from.the stage in disgust. The 
period of literary sterility extended right 
through the sixties. The old plays were 
admirably performed, but no new plays 
of any note were produced. The first 
stirrings of new life came from Norway. 
Bjornson’s Newly Married Couple was 
produced in 1865, his Mary Stuart in 
1867; Ibsen’s League of Youth in 1870, 
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eighties saw the rise of a realistic school 
of Danish playwrights, influenced partly 
by the Norwegians, partly by the French 
dramatists. Edward Brandes (a brother 
of the distinguished critic), Einar Chris- 
tiansen, and Otto Benzon are the leaders 
of this school, and around them stands 
a group of minor writers all doing alert 
and thoughtful work for the stage. 
Altered and remodelled from time to 
time, the theatre of 1748 remained the 
home of the Danish comedy for more 
than a century and a quarter. I well 
remember the comfortable old-fashioned 
house, with its lustre of oil lamps, which 
used to rise majestically into the ceiling 
when the act commenced, and descend 
again with the descending curtain. I 
remember having the seat pointed out to 
me in which Thorwaldsen was found sit- 
ting, dead, on the evening of March 24, 


1844. The new theatre, opened in 1874, 
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was built partly by the state, partly by 


the town of Copenhagen, while private 


citizens contributed liberally to its deco 
ration. 
in the 
comfort 


It is a vast and roomy building, 
internal 
and 


which 
been preferred 
The vestibule is severely sim 


arrangements of 


satety have 


to display ; 


ple; the corridors, all except the prome 
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agen 


nade at the back of the dress circle, are 
wide, bare, and a trifle grim. The said 
promenade, however, is gayly decorated, 
and into a handsome foyer not 
unlike that of the Théatre Frangais, but 
larger, in which stand busts of Holberg, 
Ewald, Wessel, Oehlenschliger, Heiberg, 
Hertz, and one or two famous actors. At 
least half the audience pours out in the 
entr’actes into the promenade and foyer. 
From the point of of London or 
Paris, it is distinctly a provincial public, 
homely in appearance and manners, and 
a little bit dowdy in attire, evening dress 
being a rare exception. But in point of 
animation and eager intelligence it yields 
to no audience as yet known tome. One 
is particularly struck by the numerical 
ascendency of young people, and especial- 
ly of young ladies. Enter the foyer at 
any moment, and you may count at 
least half a dozen groups of three or four 
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EMIL POULSEN AS SHYLOCK,. 


From a photograph by Hohlenberg, Copenhagen. 


girls (I use the term in an elastic sense) 
unattended by any male. This prevail 
ing youthfulness is partly explicable, of 
course, by the fact that the older people 
prefer to remain in their seats; but it is 
largely due to the abonnement system, 
which makes the theatre above every 
thing a family institution. Almost the 
whole auditorium, except the floor (par- 
quet and parterre), is let in abonnement 
every evening except Sunday. Authors 
and actors now and then deplore, like 
Mr. W.S. Gilbert, the influence of *‘ the 
young lady in the dress cirele.”” They 
allege that she preponderates to such a 
degree as to give an unmistakably fem- 
inine tone to the laughter of the audience. 
This is true enough; but if the Anglo 





: Saxon ‘‘ young lady in the dres 
circle” were half as appreciatiy: 
and enlightened, theatrically speak 
ing, as her Danish sister, I think wy 
should have small reason to com 
plain. 

The auditorium is cheerful an 
comfortable, not luxurious. Th: 
floors are uncarpeted, the swing 
seats cane - bottomed There ar 
places for about 1600 people, at 
prices ranging from a dollar and a 
quarter to twenty-five cents. At or 
dinary rates the theatre holds som« 
thing like $1000. In the first par 
quet two seats at each end of each 
row are set apart for the use of the 
authors, artists, and musicians who 
are on the free list, and members 
of the Rigsdag, or Parliament, have 
seats ex officio in this part of the 
house. The royal box is next to 
the stage on the grand tier, and is 
very frequently occupied. I have 
seen the King and Queen of Den 
mark at the play four nights in one 
week. Over the proscenium is the 
inscription ‘‘ Hi blot til Lyst” (Not 
for pleasure alone), which for near 
ly a century held a similar position 
in the old theatre. The drop scene 
is a singularly beautiful one, repre 
senting a number of winged ge- 
niuses drawing back a heavy red 
curtain and revealing a view of 
the Acropolis at Athens. 

I need scarcely say that the 
theatre is in decadence. Who 
ever heard of a theatre that was 
not in decadence? I have little 
doubt that when Shakespeare was 
at the height of his genius, the critics 
in the ‘‘ yard” of the Globe Theatre would 
shake their heads mournfully over the 
decline of the English drama. In Co- 
penhagen no less than in Paris the 
theatre is understood to be going to the 
dogs, though to the eye of the outside 
observer it seems to be flourishing ex 
ceedingly. Under the able guidance of 
Chamberlain Fallesen and his two lieu 
tenants, Herr Bloch and Herr Krohn, a 
company of admirable actors is playing 
a rich and varied repertory, and making 
the theatre one of the leading intel 
lectual forces in the life of the nation. 
What more can be required of a national 
theatre? It is true that the system un- 
der which it is conducted, as well as the 
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policy of the existing management, is 


ypen to criticisms of detail; but there is 


. wide difference between admitting that 
in institution is not perfect, and declar 
it decrepit and moribund. 
The drama proper—to go straight to 
the main defect of the system—is to some 
extent hampered by having to run in 


SCENE FROM HOLBERG’S 


atre devoted to drama alone might be 
made equally efficient at much less cost, 
if not ata profit. The system, however, 
has its compensations. In the first place 
a representative opera repertory, ran 
ging from Wagner to Offenbach, is very 
charmingly performed (of course in Da- 
nish). The present prima donna, Fréken 


‘ 
“ERASMUS MONTANUS 


Erasmus: Emil Poulsen. Peter the Precentor: Schram 


harness with opera and ballet. This in 
volves the maintenance of three com- 
panies, and the sacrifice of two or three 
evenings a week to music: while the 
deep proscenium and large orchestra 
space necessary for opera place the 
actors in comedy and drama at a great 
disadvantage. It is the opera, too, which 
constitutes the chief item of expense, and 
causes the theatre to cost the state from 
$8000 to $18,000 a year. A smaller the- 


Dons, is a dramatic singer of great ca- 
pacity; and Herr Simonsen, the leading 
barytone, possesses a noble voice and an 
admirable method. Furthermore, the 
close juxtaposition of the three arts of 
acting, singing, and dancing renders 
“all-round” accomplishment very com- 
mon in the company. Almost all the 
actors can sing, and many of the singers 
can act. Herr Schram, one of the most 
original comedians I ever saw, began his 
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OLAF POULSEN AS JUDGE KRANS IN HOSTRUP’S 
‘* ADVENTURE ON A WALKING TOUR.” 


career as a bass singer, and was, until age 
enfeebled his voice, an incomparable Le- 
porello and Mephistopheles. Herr Emil 
Poulsen, the leading actor of the dra- 
matic company, and Herr Jerndorff, an 
excellent actor of the second rank, have 
appeared with great success in impor- 
tant operatic parts. Herr Olaf Poulsen, 
the principal comedian, is a most ac- 
complished singer of chansonnettes, and 
there is scarcely one member of the com- 
pany who has not sufficient musical edu- 
cation to render correctly and gracefully 
the light music of the Danish vaudevilles. 
The bailet, too, is not only a delightful 
and thoroughly national art-form, but 
serves as an excellent school for the dra- 
matic stage. Fru Eckardt and Fru Hen- 
nings, the leading actresses of the day, 
both came from the ballet; so did Fru 
Heiberg. Indeed the ballet, as developed 
by Bournonville, has played such a large 
part in the history of the Danish theatre 
as to claim a paragraph to itself. 

August Bournonville was a French- 
man born in Denmark, or, if you prefer 
it,a Dane of French parentage. His fa- 
ther was a pupil of Noverre, the great re- 
former of dramatic dancing, and from his 
earliest years the boy learned, as it were, 
to think in dance forms. Galeotti had 
converted the ballet d'action in Denmark 
from a mere court amusement into a pop- 
ularart. Bournonville, with a high ideal 
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of the dignity of this art,combined perfect 
technical accomplishment and a strong 
dramatic faculty. It was his great ambi 

tion to vindicate the claim of his beloved 
profession to a place among the libera 

arts. He was all his life contending 
against the prejudice which regarded a 
male dancer as an effeminate mounte 

bank, a female dancer as a mere play 

thing of aristocratic vice. He believed 
almost as firmly as Milton or Ruskin that 
noble art must grow out of a noble life. 
and he certainly succeeded in making 
the Danish ballet school eminently re 

spectable. This moral preoccupation was 
perhaps not altogether advantageous to 
his art. Some critics complain that 
there is more grace than passion in his 
ballets, and that actresses who have pass- 
ed through his school are apt to sacrifice 
truth of expression to mere elegance. Be 
this as it may, the Danish ballet, as Bour- 
nonville fashioned it, is certainly a de- 
lightful entertainment. He composed 
more than fifty ballets, great and small, 
of which some ten or a dozen hold the 
stage: Valdemar, Napoli, The Bridal in 
Hardanger, Far from Denmark, The To- 
reador, a Folk-Tale, and others. Of these 
I have seen two: Valdemar, a four-act 
historic drama in ballet form, in which 
Vilhelm Wiehe, then the leading tragedian 
of the theatre, played the part of Axel; 
and The Bridal in Hardanger, a charm- 
ing Norwegian idy] in two acts. Nowhere 
else have I seen dancing at once so refined 
and so dramatic; the effects aimed at in 
the great Italian ballets are coarse, spec- 
tacular, and brainless in comparison. 
Since Bournonville’s death, however, 
only one new ballet of any importance 
has been produced, and it remains to be 
seen whether this delightful but some- 
what unprogressive art-form will hold 
its own. Large as is the repertory left 
behind him by Bournonville, it is not 
likely that a full ballet company can be 
maintained year after year for no purpose 
but to repeat his compositions over and 
over again. I am told, too, that many 
of his ballets are practically lost, because 
no one can decipher the symbols by 
which he represented the steps and fig- 
ures, 

What, now, of the dramatic company 
as at present constituted? It is efficient 
in almost all branches of art, superlative 
in some. Tragic declamation is its weak- 
est point, character-acting its strongest— 
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hat is to say, the spirit of Holberg tri- 
umphs for the moment over the spirit of 


Oehlensehliger. Itis true that Fru Eck 
rdt. whose strength lies mainly in the 
ereat ladies of modern comedy, has re 
cently given a very impressive rendering 
of Oehlenschliiger’s Queen Margarete in 
the tragedy of that name: but among 
the male artists there is no heroic actor 
of commanding power, no Mounet-Sully, 
and still less a Salvini. In character- 
acting, on the other hand, the brothers 
Emil and Olaf Poulsen are simply in- 
comparable; I use the word in its literal 
They are the true inheritors of 
the great tradition. I have never seen 
actors who approached them in the art 
of sinking their own individuality in 
that of their personage. They are not 
only masters of make-up, they seem to 
reincarnate themselves in each new char- 
acter, altering voice, manner, tempera- 
ment, everything. As may be gathered 
from their portraits, Emil, the elder, is 
the more intellectual, reflective artist of 
the two; Olaf is the more original, irre- 
Emil would have been 
distinguished in any walk of life; Olaf, 
though he has some talent as a painter, 
is in reality born for the stage, and for it 
alone. The brothers made their first ap- 
pearance on the same evening, April 16, 
i867—Emil as Erasmus Montanus, the 
student who returns to his native village 
brimming over with his new knowledge, 
and throws the whole parish into con- 
sternation by impiously asserting that 
the world is round; Olaf in the charac- 
ter of Jacob Berg, the younger brother 
of the doughty Erasmus. Emil scored 
his first triumph as a character-actor in 
the part of the wily Bishop Nicholas in 
Ibsen’s tragedy The Pretenders. Then 
came his beautiful embodiment of Mol- 
bech’s Ambrosius, his Helmer in Ibsen’s 
Doll's House, his Hamlet, Shylock, Tar 
tuffe, Arnolphe in L’Ecole des Femmes, 
King Erik Glipping in the opera of King 
and Constable, Molbech’s Dante, Editor 
Ramseth in Gunnar Heiberg’s King Mi- 
das, and a host of other characters. 
Many people to whom I have shown por- 
traits of Emil Poulsen in five or six dif- 
ferent characters have found it difficult 
to believe that the photographs did not 
represent five or six different actors as 
well. Olaf Poulsen’s physique is, if pos- 
sible, more plastic than his_ brother’s. 
In the various Henriks of Holberg’s 


sense. 


pressible genius. 


comedies he employs no make-up at all, 
yet differentiates them admirably. The 
shock-headed, grinning journeyman of 
the Pewterer Politician is a totally dif- 
ferent personage from the alert and 
sprightly valet of The Masquerade or 
Abracadabra; the only point they have 
in common is the festivitas, the irresisti- 
ble buoyaney of humor, which informs 
all this heaven-born comedian’s crea 
tions. In parts in which he can eall in 
the aid of make-up, he works miracles 
of metamorphosis. I shall never forget 
the blank stupidity of his Judge Krans 


OLAF POULSEN AS HENRIK IN HOLBERG’S 
‘* PEWTERER POLITICIAN.” 
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FRU BETTY HENNINGS AS CLAIRE IN “ THE IRON- 


MASTER” (LE MAITRE DE FORGES). 
From a photograph by Hohlenberg, Copenhagen. 


in Hostrup’s Adventure on a Walking 
Tour, or the twinkling Pickwickian jo- 
viality of his Herr Zierlich in Heiberg’s 
April-fools. The two brothers are de- 
lightful as the Prince and his henchman 
Kaspar in Once upon a Time (a fairy- 
tale comedy by the great lyric poet Hol- 
ger Drachmann, founded on Andersen’s 
Swineherd), and as the benevolent Abbot 
and the Demon-Cook in Christiansen’s 
brilliant poetic comedy Brother Ruus. 
Among their very best parts, I am as- 


sured, are Hialmar Ekdal and his 
broken-down old father in Ibsen 
Wild Duck—characters which on]. 
actors of the rarest intelligenc 
could attempt with any hope of su 
cess. I regret few things so much 
as the chance which debarred nx 
from witnessing this performance 

In The Wild Duck, too, Fru Hen 
nings made one of her greatest suc 
cesses, creating the beautiful char 
acter of Hedvig with exquisitely pa 
thetic simplicity. Fru Hennings 
like all the leading artists of the 
Danish school, is exceedingly versa 
tile. She passes with ease from 
the fourteen-year-old Hedvig to the 
octogenarian grandmother in Es 
mann’s original little study In the 
Almshouse. She plays Agnes in 
L’Ecole des Femmes as delicately 
as Reichemberg, and with far more 
naiveté; she plays Cyprienne in 
Divorgons with the vivacity of 
Chaumont; and she plays many 
characters of the class which at the 
Francais would be assigned to Bar- 
tet. The very difficult character 
of Nora Helmer in Ibsen’s Doll's 
House is, hitherto, her most famous 
creation. In the lighter scenes of 
the first act she is unapproachably 
perfect. Her play of feeling is so 
vivid and so subtle as to produce 
what I am tempted to describe as an 
iridescent effect, dazzling but capti- 
vating. In the later acts it would 
be possible to conceive a more tragic 
Nora than Fru Hennings, but searce- 
ly a more human or a more accom- 
plished one. The Princess in Once 
upon a Time is another of this 
delightful artist’s most successful 
parts, and she has also been highly 
popular as Claire in Le Maitre de 
Forges. 

The leading ‘‘old woman” of the 
company is Fru Phister, wife of the great 
comedian. In her, as in her husband, the 
Holberg tradition is incarnate. When 
he played Henrik, the valet, she played 
Pernille, the waiting- woman; and she 
still, at an advanced age, plays such parts 
as the wife of the Pewterer Politician with 
consummate finesse and amiable, almost 
touching, humor. One of the youngest 
members of the company, on the other 
hand, is Fru Bloch, an actress of deli- 
cate talent and subtle charm, of whom 
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Her per 


formance of the school-girl, Trina Rar, in 


creat things may be expected. 


The April-fools, is one of the most de- 


have ever 
never 


ehtful things of its kind I 
een. I indeed, that I 
any play sO perfectly acted in every 
Kru 
school-mistress, Fru 


may say, 


sa 
art as this vaudeville of Heiberg’s. 
Phister the old 
Hilmer as a gossiping old maid, Zangen 
erg and the Kru Emma Niel 
sen as Siegfried and Constance, Fru Bloch 
is Trina Rar, Poul Nielsen as her school 


as 


beautiful 


oy lover, Schram as the German adven 
turer,and Olaf Poulsen as Herr Zierlich, 
It is only ata 
theatre where the drama is cultivated as 


vere all above criticism. 


an art, not exploited as an article of com 
merce, that such perfection of ensemble is 
possible. 

at 
_ some of the most interesting artists of 


I have barely mentioned, or not 


all 
the company. Chamberlain Fallesen has 
avoided the which M. Perrin 
fell at the Frangais, of overworking the 
older generation, and giving the younger 


error into 


generation no chance to develop their tal- 
ents. The younger veneration in Copen 
hagen, headed by Fru Bloch, Poul Niel- 
sen, and Fru Emma Nielsen, is rapidly 
preparing itself for the tasks, in the shape 
of realistic drama, which the immediate 
future will probably assign to it. If only 
the Royal Theatre keeps abreast of the 
literary movement; if only the Danish 
maintain the traditions of 
‘plain living and high thinking,” faith- 
ful character study, and loyal co-opera- 
tion in the cause of art—there is no doubt 
that the House of Holberg will continue 
to hold for many a long year its foremost 


actors good 
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YHE New York shipping merchants 
spoken of in this article are the men 
who owned, wholly or in part, the old 
packet and clipper ships of the transat- 
lantic service. They left no successors. 
Where is the American house that ex- 
ports to-day? The in the 
hands of foreigners, and is done so differ- 
ently that were the doers of it fifty vears 
ago to make their appearance on ‘Change, 
they could not understand what is going 
on. It would sorely puzzle them to see 
their posterity applying to brokers for 


business is 
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FRU BLOCH AS TRINA RAR IN HEIBERG’S 
VAUDEVILLE ‘‘ THE APRIL-FOOLS.”’ 


place among the national institutions of 
Denmark. If such a theatre be not worth 
far more than a yearly $10,000, or even 
$20,000, to the nation it helps to educate, 
my the value of money are 
strangely at fault. 


ideas of 


NEW YORK. 
W. SHELDON. 


the kind of information which they them- 
selves once had a monopoly of, and giv- 
ing brokers orders for wheat, corn, to- 
bacco, tea, indigo, and so forth, which 
they themselves were in the habit of giv- 
ing directly to the owners of such goods. 
The old merchants were shippers, that is 
to say, owners or part-owners of the car- 
goes which they despatched to foreign 
ports, taking the risks of transportation, 
and receiving the profits or sustaining the 
losses: but now the leading articles in 
the Liverpool, Havre, Hamburg, and 
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‘‘THE CAPTAIN COMPLAINED THAT THEY USED UP EVERY KIND OF MATERIAL.” 


Eastern trade—cotton, lard, oil, and pro- 
visions—are principally sold on ‘* offers ” 
by telegraph, sold before leaving port, 
and without risks, thus doing away with 
the necessity for special business train- 
ing, ability, and experience. 

The old shipping merchants, when 
young men and clerks, were allowed by 
their employers to make small business 
ventures of their own. In this way Rob- 
ert B. Minturn soon became the owner of 
a smal! vessel. Many of them had prac- 
Moses H. 
Grinnell was supereargo on a ship bound 
to Trieste vid Rio de Janeiro; Jonathan 
Goodhue, supercargo to Aden in 1803, and 
to Calcutta in 1805; Charles H. Marshall, 
seaman, mate, and master. Then, too, 
character and ability counted for some- 
thing in the line of promotion; and if a 


tical experience as_ sailors. 


clerk went to church regularly, his boss 
might take a faney to him and promote 
him. Now, it is capital that counts, and 
the boss does not care whether the clerk 
goes to church or not. Even the old 
bills of lading were devout, beginning, 
‘‘SHIPPED by the grace of Gop in good 
order and well conditioned,” and ending, 
**And so God send the good ship to her 
desired Port in Safety. Amen.” 

The sailing of the old packet-ships at 
regular intervals first built up the New 
York shipping trade. From New Orleans, 
Charleston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
Boston came goods to be shipped to Eu- 
rope, providing a living for the handlers 
of the freight, and a handsome return for 
the capital invested in the ships. But the 
California gold fever of 1849 gave a great- 
er impetus to commerce than it had ever 
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eived. San Francisco in that year 

s described by a newspaper correspond- 

as ‘‘a beehive of the largest kind,” 
ugh ‘‘ the conveniences for business ” 

re small, there being ‘‘ only a hundred 
ent size stores, but shanties enough 
all kinds.” The retail price of flour 
that city was fifty cents a pound; the 
tail price of pork was from fifty to sev 
ty-five cents a pound; the retail price 
bread was from twenty-five to thirty- 
three cents a pound. sold for 
$400 a thousand feet, and brandy for 
twenty-five cents a glass. Of poverty 
there was none, with gold worth sixteen 
dollars an ounce; of prudence, also, there 
was none. It was cheaper to throw 
clothes away than to pay for the wash- 
them. The ship Oxford arrived 
in San Francisco from Boston with sixty- 
four skilled mechanics, who, during the 
voyage of one hundred and ninety-six 
days, had manufactured all their tents, 
hammocks, had built a 
had made daggers of old files, and inlaid 
the handles with gold, and having land- 
ed on some islands and found some pearl- 
oyster shells, had covered the handles of 


Boards 


ing of 


cots, and boat, 


their knives with pearl in place of buck- 
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horn. They had constructed a_black- 
smith’s shop on board, and if a man 
broke his penknife, there was another 
man who could mend it. The captain 
complained that they used up every kind 
of material they could lay hands on, and 
that it was with difficulty he kept them 
from cutting up his ship. Even the boys 
were noted for their wits. A Salem lad 
eighteen years of age printed on canvas 
in San Francisco the words ** American 
House” and ** Broadway House,” and 
sold them as signs for twenty-two dollars. 
Another day he earned seventeen dollars, 
and another fifteen, for doing similar 
trifles. He and a companion picked up 
the boxes that had been cast aside as use- 
less in the city after the goods had been 
sold from them, and got four or five dol- 
lars apiece. A youth named Glines, from 
Newbury, Byfield Parish, Massachusetts, 
returned home from California with sixty 
pounds of gold, worth $13,000. He had 
come, he said, only to see his gold safe, 
and was soon on his way back to the 
diggings. The fever extended to Europe. 
A stock company in Geneva was organ- 
ized to freight a ship for California. The 
round trip was to consume four months, 


‘‘WHAT! AN AMERICAN, AND HAVE NEVER BEEN TO CALIFORNIA!” 
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‘“THE MUTINEER WAS SOON LODGED IN THE COCKPIT.” 


two months of which were to be expend- 
ed in digging gold; and it is expected, 
said the prospectus, that each passenger 
will return with $100,000 in his pocket. 
A Frenchman met an American in a rail- 
way car, and at once began to make mi- 
nute inquiries about California. 


‘‘T have never been there,” replied the 
other. 

‘*“ What!” exclaimed his questioner, 
falling back in astonishment, ‘‘an Amer 
ican, and have never been to California!” 

The quality of the men who officered and 
sailed the old packets and clippers was no 
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nean factor of the environment that ena- 
led the old shipping merchants to acquire 
me and fortune. Most of them came 
from New England, and had been trained 

» board the whalers, which, before the 

issage by Congress of an act to establish 

nited States naval schools, in tardy re- 
sponse to a memorial drawn up by Mr. 
Adam P. Pentz in the year 1837, were al- 
most the only source of the supply of sea- 

en for the merchant marine. Take, for 

stance,a commander like Captain Ben ja- 
min I. H. Trask, master successively of the 
Virginia, Yazoo, Garrick, Jamestown, 
Switzerland, Saratoga, Wm. F. Stover, 
and Hamilton Fish, for whom, when he 
died, on the 23d of December, 1871, the 
{flags on the shipping in the harbor were 
at half-mast. ‘‘ No braver or better man,” 
said one of the newspapers, ‘‘ ever com 
manded an American ship. He was 
about the last of the old sea-kings of the 
past.” This was the kind of man he was: 
His good ship the Saratoga was about 
to leave Havre for New York at the time 
when, in honor of the birth of the Prince 
Imperial (son of Eugénie and Louis Na 
poleon), many convicts had been liberated 
from prison. Some of these rascals—the 
ugliest set of mortals he had ever asso 
ciated with—shipped as sailors on board 
his vessel, their character and antece- 
dents, of course, quite unknown to the 
captain. The first day out the new 
crew were very troublesome, owing in 
part, doubtless, to the absence of the mate, 
who was ill in bed, and who died after a 
few hours. Suddenly the second mate, 
(now Captain) G. D. 8. Trask, son of the 
commander, heard his father call out, 
“Take hold of the wheel,” and going 
forward, saw him holding a sailor at 
arm’s-length. The mutineer was soon 
lodged in the cockpit; but all hands, the 
watch below and the watch on deck, 
came aft, as if obeying a signal, with 
threatening faces and clinched fists. The 
captain, methodical and cool, ordered his 
son to run a line across the deck, between 
him and the rebellious crew, and to arm 
the steward and the third mate. 

‘Now go forward and get to work,” 
he said to the gang, who immediately 
made a demonstration to break the line. 
‘The first man who passes that rope.” 
added the captain, drawing his pistol, ‘I 
will shoot. I am going to call you one 
by one; if two come at a time, I will 
shoot both.” 
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“THERE WERE. NO STAGES OR HORSE-CARS.” 


The first to come forward was a big 


fellow in a red shirt. He had hesitated 
to advance when called; but the “I 
will give you one more invitation, sir,” 
of the captain furnished him with the 
requisite resolution. So large were his 
wrists that ordinary shackles were too 
small to go around them, and ankle 
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CHARLES HENRY MARSHALL. 


From a painting by Richard J/Nagle in the New York Chamber of Commerce. 


shackles took their place. Escorted by 
the second and third mates to the cabin, 
he was made to lie flat on his stomach 
while staples were driven through the 
chains of his handeuffs into the floor to 
pin him down. After eighteen of the 
mutineers had been similarly treated, the 
captain himself withdrew to the cabin 
and lay on a sofa, telling the second 
mate to wake him in an hour. The next 
minute he was fast asleep, with the stapled 
ruffians around him. 

Isaac Wright, of Isaac Wright and Son, 
the founders of the Black Ball Line, lived 
at Thirty-eighth Street and Third Avenue, 
and walked down to business and back to 
his home every day. There were no stages 
or horse-cars in those days. The site of 
his home is now occupied by a piano-forte 
factory. Mr. Wright was an English 
Quaker from Sheffield, in the dry-goods 
business. 
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Jeremiah Thomps 
of Jeremiah Thomps 
and Nephews, also 
English Quaker, was 
successful cotton n 
chant. His firm suece: 
ed that of Isaac Wrieg 
and Son as agents of 
Black Ball Line, aft 
Isaac Wright and Son h 
failed by speculating 
cotton. They in tw 
failed, and were succee 
ed by Thompson an 
Oddie, whose oftice, 
Wall Street, next door t 
the Bank of America, ox 
cupied part of a two-story 
brick dwelling - house 
with dormer-window in 
front. There was a ro 
of such buildings in the 
neighborhood. The next 
agents of the line wer 
Goodhue and Company 
(Jonathan Goodhue and 
Pelatiah Perit). 

Charles Henry Marshall 
became the principal pro 
prietor and the active 
manager of the Black 
Ball Line on the with 
drawal of Goodhue and 
Company, whose interest 
he had purchased. He 
was born at Easton, 
Washington County, 
New York, on the 8th of April, 1792. At 
the age of fifteen he shipped with Cap 
tain Solomon Swain, on the Lima, for a 
whaling voyage to the Pacific. 

The ship was absent two years, and 
on her return young Marshall had the 
pleasure and pride of counting three hun 
dred dollars—his first earnings—-into his 
father’s hand. In two or three weeks he 
was on the sea again, an ordinary sea 
man aboard a vessel bound for England. 
His next voyage was to Riga, Russia. 
The war of 1812 sent him to farming. 
When peace .was declared he sailed as 
second mate on a ship going to Oporto, 
the celebrated Captain ‘‘ Bob’? Waterman 
being her first mate. After several other 
voyages he became master of the James 
Cropper, of the Black Ball Line in 1822. 
Having served as master of three other 
ships of that line, he left the sea, and be 
came a shipping merchant. 
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{r. Marshall a Commissioner of 
gration; president of the Marine Soci 


trustee of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor. 


was 


Seamen’s Fund and Retreat, and the 
a Commis 
| nion 
York city at 
outbreak of the late war: 
Union League Club; 


ne for Seamen’s Children: 
er of Pilots; 
nee Committee in New 


a member of the 


a member 
and chairman 
e Executive Committee of the New 
- Chamber of Commerce. 
Preserved Fish, senior partner in the 
1 of Fish IS15), later, 
nnell, Minturn, and Company (1826), 
the 


é rpool packets, and the old line of Lon- 


and Grinnell 


prietors of Swallow-tail Line of 
1 packets, was recognized anywhere 
3 sur generis. He is said to have been 
ced off a wreck while floating down a 
river, and named Preserved Fish in con- 
sequence by some inhabitants of New 
Bedford. He lived in East Broadway, 
and was a Democrat, with the courage of 
‘*Tf the Whigs succeed 
in electing their candidate,” he said dur 
g one campaign, ‘*I will run around the 
Seventh Ward in my shirt.” 
The Whigs did succeed, and 
as Mr. Fish found it inexpe- 
dient to carry 
nounced intention, they re 
venged themselves by circu 
lating very extensively a 
cheap print representing him 
clothed in a nightcap and 
shirt, and running at the top 
of his speed. 
H. Grinnell 
one of six sons of a shipping 
merchant of New Bedford, 
where he was born, on the 
3d of Mareh, 1803. He died 
of heart-disease at his res- 
idence, No. 280 Madison Avy- 
enue, New York, on the 24th 
of November, 1877, after be 
ing a member of Congress, 
president of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce and 
of the Phoenix Bank, and 
Collector of Customs at the 
port of New York. ‘In 
public spirit,” said his asso- 
ciates in the Chamber of 
Commerce, after his retire- 
ment from the presidency of 
that institution in May, 1852, 
‘‘in mercantile success, in 
social position, and in the 


his conv ictions. 


out his an 


Moses was 
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friends, he holds 
Moses 


almost 


possession of hosts of 
a place which makes the name ot 
H. Grinnell a household word 
throughout the land.” 

Henry Grinnell, brother of Moses H.., 
died in New York the 30th of 
June, 1874. His activity in the business 


of arctic exploration overshadowed his 


elly on 


celebrity as a shipping merchant 

Robert Bowne Minturn (1805-1866) 
two grandfathers of Wil 
Minturn, a merchant, and Robert 
Bowne, one of the founders of the New 
York Hospital. He himself was a found- 
er of St. Luke’s Hospital and of the As 
sociation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, president of the Union League 
Club, and Commissioner of Emigration 
in 1847, when the Irish famine was crowd- 
ing the steerage, and the ship-fever de- 
pleting it. Mr. Minturn 
with the firms of Fish and Grinnell and 
Grinnell, Minturn, and Company for thir- 
ty-five years. 

Thomas Tileston, born in 
1793, was setting type in a _ printing-of- 


had 
prominence 
liam 


was connected 


3oston in 


PRESERVED FISH. 
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MOSES H. 


From a painting 


fice in his thirteenth year. 
into a printing - office, 


‘By going 
he had 


said, ‘‘I hope to educate myself and oth 


mother,” 


ers, and to become able to support you 
At twenty-five 
member of the 


and the whole family.” 
he New York, a 
firm of Spofford ind Tileston, commission 
avents New England 
There a line of sloops of 120 tons 
running between New York and the Mas- 


in 


was 
of manufactures. 


was 


sachusetts capital, and by becoming the 
agents of this line Messrs. Spofford and 
Tileston got into the shipping business. 
They little brig, the Pharos, to 


sent a 
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RINNELL 


y J. 0. Eaton 


Cuba for sugars, and soon built the Ha 
vana and Christopher Colon for the Cu 
coffee trade, and in 1850 bought of 
E. K. Collins the Dramatic Line of Live 
pool packets. They built tl 
steamers Southerner and Northerner, and 


ban 


sailing é 
also owned the Columbia, James Adg 
and Nashville, of the Charleston 
New York Line. 

Francis Depau, founder of the first line 
He 
a large sum in hi 
He lived on the west side of Broad 
between Leonard 


al 


of Havre packets, was a Frenchman. 
died worth &700.000 s 


day. 


way, and Franklin 


OLD SHIPPING 
streets, until he built Depau Row, at the 
southeast corner of Bleecker Street and 
Depau Place, a structure now occupied 
- tenants of the Five Points class. 

Bolton, Fox, and Livingston were the 
of Francis Depau, the firm 
of Curtis Bolton, Samuel M. 
Fox, and Mortimer Livingston; and after 
the death of Mr. Bolton 
and Livingston. 


successors 


sisting 


becoming Fox 


John J. Boyd was the agent of the sec- 
ond line of Havre packets. His grandfa- 
ther was an English quartermaster on an 


Al a 
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English vessel which came to this coun- 
try, and his father a bookkeeper with Le- 
roy, Bayard, and Company, a firm with 
which John J. Boyd was associated as 
clerk and manager previous to founding 
the house of Boyd and Crassous, merchan- 
dise brokers. This house became Jolin J. 
Boyd after the retirement of Mr. Crassous, 


and is now Boyd and Hinecken. The 


founder died, at the age of seventy-four 
He was born at No. 
22 Pearl Street, in an old-fashioned two- 
story house, with a wooden stoop, the steps 


years, in May, 1863. 


““MR. BOYD FINALLY MET MR. PAULDING.” 
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GEORGE GRISWOLD. 


of which ran along the side of the build- 
ing; he lived there until the fire of 1835 
burned him out. He was superstitious 
about Friday, never on that day begin- 
ning any business on hisown account, nor 
Hav 
ing furnished supplies for Wilkes’s ex 
ploring expedition, he sent to Lieutenant 
Wilkes for vouchers for the same, and was 


taking an order from a customer. 


told that the goods had not yet been ex- 
amined with sufficient care, that the ba- 
rometers especially must be tested before 
Tired of the 
delay, he went to Naval Agent James K. 
Paulding, who, upon one pretext and an 
other, put him off from day today. Mr. 
Boyd finally met Mr. Paulding in the 
street, and gave him a piece of his mind. 


any receipts could be given. 


**It is impossible,” he said, ** for an hon 
est man to do business with the govern 


ment. I will never do it again.” And 
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he never did. So strix 
did he keep his resolut 
that the steamer Washi) 
ton, of which he was ag 
awarded 
contract for carrying 
United States 
Havre and Bremen 
price to the latter city 
ing double that to the fo 
mer 


having been 


mails 


he immediately wit 
drew from hisagency. T 
vessel became a financia 
failure, and so did the Hk 
mann, built by the samy 
that owned th: 
Washington. Mr. Boy 
like Mr. Collins, had cor 
siderable knowledge of 
law, and was 
often chosen arbitrator by) 
His 
favorite haunt in the even 
ing, and on Sunday morn 
ing before church, 
the office of the 
and Enquirer, where Mr 
Smith, afterward superin 
tendent of the Maritime 
Association, then an editor 
of that journal, used to en 
tertain him and other ship 
ping merchants who lived 
down town with early ma 
rine news from Australia 
by way of Brazil. The an 
nouncement of arrivals of 
vessels in the Lower Bay 
was received in New York by signal from 
Staten Island only a minute or two more 
slowly than at present by telegraph. 

William Whitlock, Jun., proprietor of 
the third line of Havre packets, was pre 
viously in the Savannah trade. 

Byrnes and Trimble conducted the Red 
Star Line of Liverpool packets, in their 
day almost next in importance to ‘the 
Black Ball Line. They owned the Shef. 
field, United States, John Jay, and Eng 
land. The style of the firm originally 
was Wood and Trimble. Mr. Wood was 
the first person in New York to erect the 
modern tenement-house. Byrnes and 
Trimble sold out to Robert Kermit. 


company 


commercial 


his contemporaries. 


was 
Courier 


Hicks and Jenkins were contempora 
ries of Byrnes and Trimble. 
a line of Liverpool ships, 


They owned 
not packets, 
Like Byrnes and Trimble, 
were Quakers, a class of citizens 


but 
they 


traders. 
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o in those days had a fancy for the 


\ipping business, and, as a rule, were ex 


The firm be 


ne Samuel Hicks and Sons 


mely successful. name 
N. L. and G. Griswold were enriched 
iy by the China trade. Nathaniel 
Griswold, the founder of the house. 
en looked like a Western frontiersman 
sith his slouched hat. He 
person to introduce the steam dredge for 


by 


was the first 


SUNDAY MORNING IN THE OFFICE 


dock-digging. His brother, George Gris- 
wold, was one of our merchant princes, 
more than six feet high, splendidly pro- 
portioned, with pale complexion and eyes 
black as ink. The Griswolds had a supe- 
rior lot of captains. Captain Eyre, of 
their brig John Gilpin, had orders to sail 
for China on a Christmas morning; but 
on that morning snow was falling, the 
weather was thick, the seamen were 
searce, and the captain did not want to 
Start. 

‘**There is no wind,” he said to one of 
the firm. 
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find wind,” was the 
‘*the wind is all ahead.” 

it a heavy squall 
struck the John Gilpin off the west bank 
of Newfoundland, and of 
her was left—cargo, ship, everything and 
That was a fa 
vorite expression of shipping merchants 
**Go and find wind.” Old 
Commodore Vanderbilt, too, used to use 


“Go and reply; 


Sure enough Was: 


not a smitch 


everybody, went under. 


in those days 


OF THE ** COURIER AND ENQUIRER.” 


it whenever his captains were reluctant 
to start in unfavorable weather. One of 
the Griswold ships, the Panama, was lost. 
They built another and called her the 
Panama, and she was lost. Then they 
built a third Panama, a full clipper. 
The reason for retaining the name was 
that each chest of tea bore the name of 
the firm that had imported it and the 
vessel that had brought it. The first lot 
of teas by the original Panama having 
been exceptionally fine, there was a pop- 
ular demand for ‘‘tea by the Panama.” 
This lot was so profitable that the firm 
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A. A. LOW. 


From a photograph by Fredricks, New York. 


was known afterward as ‘‘No Loss and 
Great Gain” Griswold. They were the 
first merchants to introduce Colt of Pat- 
erson’s cotton duck, and to 


use it for 


square-rigged vessels, 7. e., barks or ships. 
George Griswold died on the 5th of Sep- 


tember, 1859. The late Joln C. 
was a member of the same firm. 
A.A. Low and Brother were brought up 
in the house of Samuel Russell, of China. 
Their first ship—the Howqua, Captain 
Nathaniel B. Palmer — was pierced with 
port-holes, with the idea, it is said, of sell- 
ing her to the Chinese government as a 
man-of-war. She is supposed to have 
perished in acyclone off the coast of Japan 
in February, 1865. In Mr. A. A. Low’s 
home at Newport are two oil-paintings 
representing the Howqua in a gale. Per- 
haps the most notable of their fleet was 
the Samuel Russell, built by Brown and 
Bell in 1847, and wrecked on Glass Rock, 
in Gasper Strait, at 8.30 P.M. on the 23d of 


Green 
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November, 1870. The 
Lows have always 
maintained intimate 
relations with Chi: 
and have kept buyers 
of their own ther 
Mr. Low was vice- 
president of — thy 
Chamber of Cor 
merce in 1858, when 
the first Atlantic ca 
ble was laid, and 
president from 1863 
to 1867. 
Edward Knight 
Collins was a great 
naval architect as 
well as shipping mer 
chant, whose career 
was, on the whole, 
more noteworthy 
than that of any man 
engaged anywhere in 
similar pursuits. This 
public - spirited citi 
zen, son of Captain 
Israel G. Collins, the 
owner and command 
er of a ship that trad 
ed between the Uni 
ted States and Eng- 
land, was born on th« 
5th of August, 1802. 
His mother, Mary 
Allan, a niece of Ad 
miral Sir Edward 
Knight, of the British navy, dying ten 
days after the birth of her only child, the 
infant was reared by his aunt, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Small, of Truro, Cape Cod, whose 
kindness and affection Mr. Collins re- 
membered with gratitude to the day of his 
death. In his fifteenth year, after a course 
of study at Sandwich, Cape Cod, and Eliz- 
abethtown, New Jersey, he entered as a 
clerk, at No. 41 South Street, New York, 
the store of Messrs. McCrea and Slidell, the 
latter gentleman a brother of the Confed- 
erate minister John Slidell, who was cap- 
tured on board the Trent by naval ofli- 
cers of the country he had disowned. 
Five years afterward Mr. Collins was 
making trips to the West Indies as su- 
percargo for John F. Delaplaine, sharing 
in the profits of the ventures of his new 
employer, and experiencing several hair- 
breadth escapes from pirates and two dis- 
astrous shipwrecks on the coasts of Cuba 
and Florida, so that when, in 1825, he be 
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came the partner of his father in the firm 


f Israel G. Collins and Son, on the north 
ner of South Street and Burling Slip, 
vas fully equipped for a notable com 
( ial performance W hich may be called 
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junior member of the firm to act in that 
capacity. <A few minutes’ reflection was 
enough to enable him to accept the ap 
pointment, and in reply to their question, 
‘* How soon can you start?” he said, quiet- 


EDWARD KNIGHT COLLINS. 


the foundation of his subsequent pros 
perity. The ship Canada, a regular Liv 
erpool trader, had arrived in New York, 
after a short passage, with the news of a 
great rise in the price of cotton in Eng 
land, and a number of speculators forth 
with combined to buy all the cotton they 
could find. 
with a similar purpose, determined to send 
an agent to Charleston, South Carolina, 


Several merchants, also seized 


and at one o'clock on 


the day of the 
Canada’s arrival proceeded to the office 
of I. G. Collins and Son, and asked the 


ly: *‘ As soon as I can charter a pilot-boat 
and ship provisions and crew about three 
hours. I will be ready to sail at four 
o'clock this afternoon.” 

“But the regular Charleston packet 
leaves at that hour, and the speculators 
will go out by her, and get there before 
you.” 

‘Gentlemen,” was the reply, ‘I will 


go in the way I have named, or not go 


at all.” 
Enough said. 
from the pier a 


At precisely four o'clock, 
surling Slip, the packet 
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hauled in her hawsers, and the pilot-boat, 


under command of E.K.Collins, cast loose 


her moorings, the vessels proceeding down 
the East River together, much to the 
amusement of the speculators on board the 
packet, who mercilessly chaffed the *‘boy,” 
as they called him, for his temerity in un 
dertaking to beat them. But Collins, be- 
ing an accomplished navigator, and sail- 
in a boat of so light draught that it 
could keep close to shore and take full 
advantage of tides, currents, and land- 
breezes, was soon out of sight of the merry- 
andrews, and reached Charleston long 
enough in advauce of them to buy all the 
cotton in that city and on the Cooper and 
Ashley rivers, to arrange his exchanges, 
make out his invoices, and set sail for 
New York in his saucy little craft. She 
Was crossing the bar homeward bound, 
with her whip at the main, when the 
packet and the speculators hove in sight, 
and as the two vessels passed each other 
within speaking distance, an eye-witness 
relates that the would-be cotton-buyers on 
board the bigger one laughed this time the 
other side of their mouths. That was 
certainly a splendid start for a young 
business man of twenty-three years. 

His marriage the next year to Miss 
Mary Ann Woodruff, eldest daughter of 
Thomas T. Woodruff, one of the founders 
of the Chemical Bank and of the New 
York and Manhattan Gas companies, 
the builder of Fort Lafayette and the 
fortifications at West Point, and, in part, 
of the High Bridge Aqueduct and the 
Fifth Avenue Reservoir (on both of 
which works his name is engraved on 
tablets), was another felicitous step; and 
when, four years later (in 1830), under the 
firm name of E. K. Collins, he had es- 
tablished a line of full-rigged packets be- 
tween New York and Vera Cruz, his ven- 
ture was so profitable that he soon built 
additions to the line, and organized a regu- 
lar line of fast-sailing schooners between 
New York and Tampico, and also (in Oc- 
tober, 1832) the first regular line of pack- 
ets between New York and New Orleans. 
Never had the city of New Orleans seen 
such vessels as those that Collins sent. 
They revolutionized the packet service of 
the American coast. 

Here began the cordial and long-con- 
tinued relations of this great ship-con- 
troller with the great ship-builders Brown 
and Bell, in whose yard had been laid the 
keels of the Congress, Vicksburg, and 


Ing 
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Mississippi. The plans for these vess 
and for all his later vessels, were dey} 
by Mr. Collins himself, in consultat 
with the builders who were to exe 
them, and no persons had a higher res) 
for his ability as a naval architect t] 
those eminent naval architects Da 
3rown and Jacob Bell themselves. 

At the time of her launching f; 
Brown and Bell's yard (1833), the MV 
sissippt was the largest ship under t 
United States flag in the commercial m 
rine, being of 750 tons and 2600 bales of 
cotton capacity; but larger still was the 
Shakespeare, which followed her in 1834 
and began her first voyage to New ©) 
leans on the 27th of January, 1835, con 
manded by Captain John Collins, an un 
cle of her owner. She was constructed 
to resemble a man-of-war, and having 
made several round trips to the Louisia 
na port, was despatched with a cargo to 
Liverpool. Entirely different in mode] 
from the ships then engaged in the trans 
atlantic packet service, and much larger 
than they, she awakened much curiosit) 
on sailing up the Mersey. The _ pier 
heads of that river were crowded with 
spectators, and after she had been docked, 
the crowd of visitors from all parts of the 
neighborhood made it necessary for the 
captain to ask for the interference of the 
police, he promising, however, in a pub 
jie notice, to show the ship as soon as 
her cargo had been discharged and her 
decks cleaned. He kept his word, and 
for one week held a continuous reception 
on board, 

What could have been more natural 
than for a man like Mr. Collins to make 
the glowing success of the Shakespeare 
the oceasion for establishing between 
New York and Liverpool a packet line of 
his own? He had sent one ship to that 
port, and she had returned to him over- 
flowing with profitable passengers and 
cargo, after rejecting for lack of room 
three times the number of people and the 
quantity of freight. Prosperous as were 
the ocean packet lines already in opera- 
tion, not one of them sailed a ship that 
could approach within hailing distance 
of the Shakespeare. Already he had in 
frame in Brown and Bell’s yard the Gar- 
rick and the Sheridan, which had been 
intended for the New Orleans service. 
He proceeded to add to them the Siddons, 
and his famous Dramatic Line was an ac- 
complished fact. 





DEPARTURE OF BLACK BALL 


When the English steamers Sirius, 
Great Western, British Queen, Royal 
William, Liverpool, and President had 
successfully crossed the Atlantic, Mr. 
Collins said, *‘ There is no longer chance 
for enterprise with sails; it is steam 
that must win the day.” To his friend 
William Aymar, Mr. Collins said, in the 
autumn of 1840, ‘‘I will build steamers 
that shall make the passage from New 
York to Europe in ten days and less.” 
It took him ten years to get his line in 
operation, but he kept his word. 

In 1850-1 the summit of his ambition 
was reached, and the splendid steam- 
ships of the Collins Line were launched 

the Arctic, Baltic, Atlantic, and Pa- 
cific. A fierce competition ensued be- 
tween them and the steamships of the 
Cunard Line. In twenty-six passages to 
Liverpool in 1852, the average time of the 
Cunarders was one hour and forty-three 
minutes faster than that of their American 
rivals; but in the same number of pas- 
sages from Liverpool to New York, the 


AND DRAMATIC 


PACKETS FROM NEW YORK FOR LIVERPOOL. 


average time of the Collins steamships 
was not less than twenty-one hours and 
thirty minutes faster than that of their 
English rivals. 

Captain Asa Eldridge once exclaimed, 
when about to leave New York for Liver- 
pool on the Collins steamship Pacific, 
“Tf I don’t beat the Persia [Cunarder}, I 
will send the Pacific to the bottom.” 

The misfortunes that soon befell the 
line—the sinking of the Arctic in Sep- 
tember, 1854, with the loss of more than 
three hundred persons, among them Mr. 
Collins's wife and two of his children; the 
foundering of the Pacific not long after- 
ward; and the withdrawal of the govern- 
ment subsidy—were too disastrous to be 
survived, and in December, 1856, Mr. Col- 
lins petitioned Congress to relieve him 
from his contract, and to take his steam 
ships off his hands. Two years after 
ward the business was wound up. The 
country felt grateful to Mr. Collins, and 
sympathized with him in his misfortunes. 
He died in 1878. 
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Cditor’s Easy Chair. 


F the persistent Puritan drop in our 
American blood makes our gayety a 

little like the antics of a deacon, it is yet 
true that we no longer take our pleasure 
sadly. We are still under the delusion 
that money will supply every defect, and 
on every hand there are amusing illus- 
trations of the fancy that Worth dresses 
make a woman Parisian, and that London 
clothes make an American English. It 
is‘a droll blunder, but it provides a great 
deal of entertainment. Indeed, the chief 
value of our Croesus and Midas is the 
amusement they afford. The gravity 
with which they take themselves is irre- 
sistible. Mr. Seward used to say that the 
President, who is always and most prop- 
erly treated with profound personal re- 
spect, gradually acquires a certain con- 
sciousness of royalty, and extends his 
hand as if he anticipated a reverent oscu- 
lation upon it. 

This is a long descent in Presidential 
state from Jefferson’s dressing-gown and 
slippers. Yet that excess was no 
foolish. The child who was asked what 
he meant to be when he grew up, and 
answered, *‘Only a common gentleman, 
like papa,” described something which is 
not so easily attained as described. A 
hundred men may succeed in making a 
fortune for one who makes-himself a gen- 
tleman, and it is the assumption that 
money is a patent of gentility which 
makes much of the comedy of society. 
None the less the comedians lay us under 
obligation, for their performance relieves 
what otherwise would be a lamentable 
aridity of interest. If the spectacle of 
society were deprived of its humor, par- 
ticipation in it would demand a very 
much higher standard of heroism than is 
now necessary. It is an ordeal which 
requires some courage, perhaps, at the 
best. But it is greatly alleviated by the 
pleasant sight of commonplace which is 
swathed in purple if not born in it, and 
of vulgarity which believes itself to be 
refinement because it is gilded. 

This involuntary amusement, however, 
for which every sensible person is grate- 
ful, does not make those who produce it, 
and who themselves live only to be 
amused, more capable of enjoyment. 
Jean Crapaud never expressed his in- 
stinctive feeling for his neighbor across 
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less 


the Channel more characteristically, nor 
with a more polished sting, than in say- 
ing that his neighbor took his pleasure 
sadly. In our modern phrase we put it 
less urbanely, ‘* He doesn’t know how to 
enjoy himself.” Yet, at least, our censor 
would now change his phrase could he 
see the three great winter holidays— 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New-Year’s 
day. 

We are advanced far enough in the 
holiday spirit to take kindly to a new 
holiday, even if we don’t know exactly 
what to do with it. The Indian liked 
the gift of a watch, because he could en- 
joy the tick, although he could not tell 
the time of day. There is a complacent 
pleasure in wearing our Sunday clothes, 
even if we feel a little awkward in them. 
The growth of the holiday spirit is some- 
thing, and this is evident in the modern 
extension of one of the three days of plea- 
sure, Thanksgiving, which was for a long 
time peculiar to New England, and was 
naturally more a sacred than a secular 
festival. It was a week-day Sunday, but 
in that very fact it was an inroad upon 
the severity of the old Sabbath. The roast 
turkey and pumpkin pie were some con- 
cession to bodily delight, and that blind- 
man’s-buff in the parlor on the same day 
with a sermon in the pulpit was not re- 
buked as papistical, showed plainly a 
breath of spring in the wintry ecclesiasti- 
cal air. 

But the day itself, possibly because of 
its Puritan origin, did not become at once 

-indeed, it became only gradually and 
almost recently—a national day. So 
agreeable is it to our modern feeling that 
it has extended steadily, and so complete- 
ly is it now established that a Governor 
of one of the States was censured last au- 
tumn for issuing his Thanksgiving procla- 
mation before the President had named 
the day. Yet it was originally peculiarly 
a State day. The observance began in 
Massachusetts, and many a graybeard re- 
members with what delight as a young- 
ster he heard the Governor’s proclamation 
of pumpkin-pie day read sonorously from 
the pulpit after the sermon, and the tone 
of lofty pride is unforgotten with which 
the pastor clinched and confirmed the 
glad tidings as he folded up the paper in 
the prayer, God save the commonwealth 
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of Massachusetts! It was not a tone of 
supplication or doubtful entreaty, it was 
the full-voiced expression of perfect as- 
surance that of course the divine benignity 
must save such a commonwealth. 

Doubtless the secular character of the 
day, as of Christmas, has largely super- 
seded the religious. That is true of all 
our holidays. The Thanksgiving sermon 
became a speech, but it has lost hold of 
the congregation, and the Christmas ser- 
vice is a decorated musical spectacle. But 
the bower of evergreen, into which the 
church was more transformed in the olden 
time than in the new, had a pleasant sug- 
gestion of catholicity. For it recalled 
the ancient woods and the Druids and the 
picturesque worship of the heathen, who 
differed from the heathen who now fill 
the pews. Indeed, although the religious 
part of all the holidays is disappearing, 
it is their most precious part, because it 
is full of the spirit of religious fraternity 
and not of religious difference. We prize 
these differences so highly that it seems 
sometimes as if we were happier in the 
difference than in the agreement with 
our Christian brethren. The appeal to 
aid a denominational object is usually 
more blessed than that which aims at a 
purely religious or humane purpose. Or 
is the Easy Chair mistaken? 

Certainly it is not mistaken in its ob- 
servation of the wider diffusion of the 
disposition of enjoyment and of the con- 
tribution of Croesus and Midas to that en- 
joyment. They enable us to take our 
pleasure less sadly. The assumption that 
living for amusement is something better 
than living for usefulness and service, 
and confers a kind of coroneted rank 
upon its votaries, is in itself the source of 
an exhilarating entertainment, for which 
we ought to be grateful to those who fur- 
nish it. The great benefit of the ‘‘Snob 
Papers” was that they revealed to that 
class of our fellow-creatures how truly 
they were human benefactors in promo- 
ting the gayety of nations. 


FASHION, which, like Sardanapalus, wea- 
ries of its own enjoyment, found a cer- 
tain languid stimulus a few years ago in 
Buffalo Bill’s cireus, and the reports of 
that entertainment in London were among 


the most suggestive of the time. This 
winter the same jaded potentate has found 
its chief spur in the Horse Show which 
opened the season. But, like all such re- 
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sorts when they are truly fashiona)), 
the show was not so much of horses 4< 
of spectators, among whom were whiat js 
called the fashionable world. 

So far as the horses were concerned 
was largely a show of fashionable cruelty 
and ignorance. It left a profound regret 
that the human part of the show had not 
been equal to the equine part, and em 
phasized the fact that the care of animals 
by men shows mainly how unfit they ar 
for the responsibility. This is the dail) 
lesson of the Park and the streets, but 
it was even more terrible in the show 
There was one loiterer to whom the mem 
ory of St. Francis was precious, and whio 
looked at the spectacle in the Franciscan 
spirit. 

“And ever since, all loving hearts which heed 

The woes of dumb things, as they toil and bleed 

Beneath man’s cruelty and life’s hard chances 

In grateful memory of the legend old, 

Offer love’s incense to the tender-souled, 

Gentle, and dear St. Francis.” 


‘*IT wonder,” said this loiterer to the 
Easy Chair, ** how these gayly apparelled 
dames, for whose comfort and luxury al| 
zones and all animated and inanimate 
nature are despoiled, whom silks and sat 
ins and woollens and furs in every device 
of delicate form drape and defend from 
both the fervid and the frosty rigors of the 
air, would like to be marshalled for exhibi 
tion to please a select circle of Houyln 
hnms, shorn of their affluent tresses and 
tended by ignorance and conceit and care 
lessness? How would they like to be 
forced to feats beyond their power by dull 
young colts that pawed and kicked and 
stung them if they faltered with conscious 
inability? The golden rule is not pure 
gold if it does not embrace the animal as 
well as the man, and how many men or 
women rival in fidelity, in devotion, in 
patient endurance of wrong, and in the 
forgiveness which we call Christian, as 
if it were the crowning virtue of our re- 
ligion, the dumb servitors of their con- 
venience or pleasure?” 

The critic of the show spoke with feel- 
ing as he sauntered and looked. ‘* Which 
of us,” he exclaimed, as he watched the 
noble animals, helplessly deformed by 
their human masters—‘‘ which of us is 
half as good a man as these horses are 
horses? Which of us so truly fulfils the 
purpose of his being as the animals and 
the trees? You and I resent not only 
every wrong, but every absurd fancy of 
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what we eall an injury. Some other 
calls us liar, or pulls our nose, or 
iils his coat tail defiantly, or bites his 
imb, and for those favors we offer 
im the chance of completing them by 
ling us if only we can have an equal 
ehanee to kill him, and we eall it a high 
on of honor. No horse or tree was 
ever such an unspeakable fool as that. 
The old teacher sent the ant to 
learn wisdom. He might have sent us 
to the horse and the dog to learn what 
we call Christian behavior.” 

When the Easy Chair asked his fer- 
vent companion for a bill of particulars, 
the loiterer answered: ‘‘Certainly. How 
many horses have you seen in this show 
that have not been disfigured and cruel- 
ly wronged by the brutal ‘docking’ of 
their tails? Contempt and wrath con- 
tend for the proper expressions to de- 
such an outrage. What is a 
horse’s tail?” exclaimed the censor, in a 
tone which drew attention to him from 
those whom the wrongs of horses do not 
disturb, as a turbulent person whom the 
police should take in hand. 

Certainly,” murmured the Easy Chair, 
sympathetically, to mollify the aroused 
censor; ‘‘ what is a horse’s tail?” 

‘‘It is his pride, his ornament, his de- 
fence while in our service,” responded 
the interlocutor. ‘‘ And to cut it down 
to a stump is to cut off his hands; and 
having crippled him, we put on a red 
coat and corduroy breeches buttoned up 
at the side, and bestride him, and try to 
make him jump over a fence which he 
can no more jump over than his rider in 
a ridiculous red coat, and then the noble 
horse is beaten for his impotence by a 
red-coated donkey —I beg the jackass’s 
pardon; he would never make a zany of 
himself.”’ 

The censor was warm, but with reason. 
He, and not the brilliant figure in the 
boxes or the buck in the arena, was the 
friend of the horse. The fate of poor 
Rosebery at Chicago impeaches the Horse 
Show. In a company of really intelli- 
gent and humane and civilized persons 
such an outrage would have been im- 
possible. The horse was forced to a leap 
which was plainly beyond his power, and 
was so cruelly injured that he died. If 
he had fallen upon his rider and killed 
him, why would not the rider ‘have died 
as the fool dieth? 

The distinction of Henry 
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are 


not only that he saw how unfit we 
generally for the proper care of animals, 
but that he compelled the law to recog- 
nize it. The law, indeed, forbids a cruel- 
ty which was one of the chief sights of 
the late Horse Show. But the law con- 
flicts with a *‘ fad” of fashion, that is to 
say, With an ignorant, tasteless, and dull 
fancy, and there was apparently not 
pluck enough or sympathy enough in 
those who attended the show to procure 
the enforcement of the law. 

It is a sharp comment on our semi- 
civilization that it was necessary in the 
city of New York to found a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals; but 
the necessity of the society is constantly 
illustrated in the treatment of horses. 
Their helpless dependence, their faithful 
service, their patient endurance were not 
enough to save them from the maltreat- 
ment of those who delight to describe 
themselves as a little lower than an- 
gels. We were forced to make laws to 
protect dumb animals from man’s inhu- 
manity. 


THE self-conceit of an individual is al- 
ways entertaining to the observer, because 
of the unconsciousness which it discloses 
of the disparity between the fact and the 
individual estimate of it. It is like the 
complacency of the royal savage in sup- 
posing himself amply attired because clad 
in a hat and pair of spectacles. So Sir 
Anthony Absolute fiercely exhorts his 
son to emulate his moderation. Yet con- 
ceit is not only comfortable to him who 
cherishes it, but it is in a certain sense a 
comfort to others, because it dispenses 
them from the exercise of a sympathy 
which is sometimes difficult. If, for ex- 
ample, a man who is neither an Apollo 
nor an Adonis plumes himself upon his 
personal attractions, his friends are at 
once relieved from commiserating his sin- 
gular lack of such endowments, and they 
are grateful to the temperament which 
spares them the pain. 

Yet while conceit may thus produce a 
negatively agreeable effect, it cannot be 
called a positive charm. We do not 
think a person more pleasing because of 
his conceit, and we do not encourage it in 
those who are dear to us. A parent re- 
presses rather than stimulates it in his 
child, and a person who should plainly 
and laboriously cultivate it would not be 
in peril of canonization. It is doubtful 
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if conceit ever accompanies real great- 
ness. A great man, indeed, may have the 
self-confidence that springs from the con- 
sciousness of power; but consciousness of 
power is very different from conceit of it. 
The one is a fact; the other, a fancy. 

It is, however, curious that a commu- 
nity of individuals are apt to regard their 
collective or public conceit as a virtue to 
be encouraged and developed. The ob- 
servation which detects in such a com- 
munity its weakness or fault, and which 
suggests a remedy, is resented as an in- 
sult to the aggregate of individuals and a 
depreciation of their superiority and gen- 
eral excellence. Individual conceit is one 
of the most fatal defects of character, be- 
cause it disdains the suggestion of im- 
provement. It is not conscious of the 
need of improvement. The actual situa- 
tion is quite good enough. That also is 
the misfortune of public conceit. The 
community which is its victim sees no 
need of the change to which it is exhort- 
ed. It is an aspersion upon the actual 
situation to insist: that it can be im- 
proved. 

Yet, again, public conceit is the defect 
of a virtue. A community which is con- 


scious of intelligence, public spirit, and 
prosperity easily gets a conceit of these 
qualities, and then its danger is that the 


conceit will take their place. Thus it 
happens that we Yankees are very loath 
to admit either that in any point we are 
surpassed by any other people, or that 
any other system of accomplishing public 
results is as good as ours. If an indi- 
vidual Yankee proceeds to produce facts 
and statistics to show that the rest of us 
are mistaken, we take a short course with 
him, by branding him as a recreant 
Yankee. It is an old method, and it is 
often very effective. It is known as giv- 
ing a dog a bad name. How many a 
noble dog, the most faithful of friends, 
has been hunted to death as mad, because 
of an earnest dumb desire to aid his 
master ! 

There was recently an interesting illus- 
tration of this disposition, and of the mis- 
chief wrought by this kind of conceit. 
There is no more vital and indispensable 
quality in a government like ours than in- 
dependence, that is to say, honest thought 
untrammelled by fear of consequences, 
and speech as free as the thought. These 
are presupposed in true popular govern- 
ment. Where they do not exist among 
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enlightened people capable of such goy- 
ernment, it is because of some kind of 
despotism which represses such thoug))t 
and speech. This instinctive indepen- 
dence led a Yankee of great intelligence 
and good sense, after long and studious 
observation of the methods of great cities 
in securing the chief objects of municipal 
administration, to contrast the economy) 
and efficiency of other cities, and the 
methods by which superior results were 
obtained, with those which are familiar in 
our great city, which we fondly call the 
metropolis of the New World. 

This is the way in which progress is 
attained. The world is his oyster, which 
the Yankee will open. All the experi 
ence of all time and every people is be 
fore him from which to choose what 
may be of service, or to leave as offering 
him nothing for his purpose. His insa 
tiable inquisitiveness will spare nothing, 
and no State or city shall be able to hide 
from him any infermation that he seeks, 
or any good practice that may be useful. 
If any community in Europe, Asia, or 
Africa can protect itself against fire or 
supply itself with water more completely, 
or clean its streets more thoroughly, or 
light them more brilliantly, or pave them 
more permanently, or drain them more 
satisfactorily, and do all these things more 
cheaply than New York, the Yankee will 
make sure of the fact, then hasten home 
and take care that no city in the world 
shall surpass his great metropolis in any 
detail of public convenience. 

At least this is what the independent 
Yankee instinctively does. But if he has 
somehow mistaken the situation, if his 
great metropolis refuses to learn of any 
mouldy old city in effete Europe, if it is 
quite satisfied that it knows more and 
does better and more effectively and more 
economically than any city anywhere 
upon the globe—if, in a word, it is the 
victim of its conceit, it will say to its bene- 
factor that he is a fool for his pains, that 
he has become Europeanized and does not 
comprehend the majestic genius of the 
New World, that he is a renegade, an 
aristocrat, a turncoat, whom the unbought 
patriotism of the noblest and greatest of 
all lands, and the best-governed and clean- 
est of all cities, indignantly spurns and 
spews out of its mouth. 

That is precisely what happened. The 
clear-eyed observer who studied other 
cities as a Yankee, who mastered the ex- 
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perience of other people for Yankee ad- 
vantage, then returned and told his story, 
and pointed out the gainful way to his 
fellow - Yankees, was not opposed with 
reason, was not shown that he was mis- 
taken, that New York was really cleaner 
and more orderly and better drained and 
lighted than any city on the globe—facts 
which the singular intelligence that is 
called to the city government could doubt- 
less easily have demonstrated—but he was 
simply crushed by the conceit of a supe- 
rior situation. 

The soldier who in other lands wins a 
battle for his native country, whatever 
the merits of the war, and whether his 
country is right or wrong, and whether it 
gains by the victory or not, is received 
with pzeans and crowned with bay. But 
the peaceful citizen who brings from the 
same lands the knowledge and experience 
which, properly applied, would greatly 
benefit his own and deprive other cities of 
any claim of superiority, is very apt to 
fall a victim not to the patriotism, nor 
wisdom, nor virtue of his own land, but 
to its conceit. 


AT the opening of the Croton Aqueduct, 


nearly fifty years ago, the city of New 
York dilated with just pride, and cele- 
brated the great event with sonorous elo- 
quence. It took on airs as it took in wa- 
ter, and felt more than it had felt since 
De Witt Clinton led Lake Erie to the 
ocean that it had come of full age. It 
was a noble achievement, and the health 
and security of the city, so far as they 
depended upon a copious supply of water, 
seemed to be assured. 

If on that happy day some advocatus 
Diaboli had whispered to a congratulating 
citizen that after enlargement and further 
enlargement, and the adoption of a mag- 
nificent system of aqueous supply from 
a vast territory, the city fifty years later 
would be brought close to a deprivation 
of water, the good Knickerbocker would 
have smiled with disdainful incredulity, 
and have told the Satanic counsel that he 
was reflecting so grossly upon the official 
competency and fidelity of future New- 
Yorkers that his prophecy was futile be- 
cause absurd. 

‘** Advocate of the Devil,” would Knick- 
erbocker have said, ‘‘it is not long since 
De Witt Clinton resigned a Senatorship 
of the United States to become Mayor of 
New York. That is the standard which 
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New York proposes to herself hereafter 
in her chief magistracy and her officers of 
administration, and this sparkling stream 
now pouring into the city is but the sym- 
bol of the cleanliness of her future govern-, 
ment and her future streets. An intelli- 
gent and self-respecting body of citizens, 
constantly becoming more so under the 
benign influence of our institutions, and 
especially of our school system, which in 
a half-century, say in 1892, will be even 
more complete and satisfactory than it is 
now, will naturally select for the admin- 
istration of their municipal affairs repre- 
sentatives of the highest character, and 
the carefully cultivated intelligence of the 
city. 

‘**We may reasonably anticipate, O Dev- 
il’s Advocate, that by the same time, say 
in 1892, the Board of Aldermen or the 
municipal Legislature may be described as 
Chatham described the Continental Con- 
gress when he said that no assembly of law- 
givers in Greece or Rome could be com- 
pared with it. If I should survive until 
that date, I have no doubt that his words 
will prove to be true, and that Grecian 
and Roman annals would be searched in 
vain to find a civic body like the New 
York Aldermen. Nay, although De Witt 
Clinton was one of the most eminent of 
citizens and magistrates, we may confi- 
dently expect that the lustre of his emi- 
nence will pale before that of his suc- 
cessor chosen by a population of perhaps 
a million of the flower of American citi- 
zens. 

‘* By that time also, Advocate of the Dev- 
il, trying to sow doubt and distrust in the 
municipal mind on this triumphant day, 
the great public works of the city will 
have been completed, monuments of the 
thrift and wisdom and good sense of the 
freest and most favored citizens of any 
city in the world. To-day is but the over- 
ture. This aqueduct will have been suc- 
ceeded by other aqueducts, the work of 
publie spirit as well as of publie sagaci- 
ty and scientific ability, and its manage- 
ment will be directed by such knowledge, 
foresight, and prudence that the metro- 
politan supply of water will be no more 
imperilled than the metropolitan supply 
of food. To assert its possibility is to 
assume that New York will have declined 
into a community unfit to govern itself, 
and proving it by selecting for trusts of 
vital importance unworthy agents, wholly 
unfit for their duties. 
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‘If such should be the result of popular 
government, if a city of perhaps a million 
of the most enlightened citizens in the 
world, where suffrage would be practical- 
ly unlimited except by sex, could not pre- 
vent a failure of its water supply when 
the means of prevention are simple and 
practicable, it would be not only the water 
that failed, but popular government. If 
such a city could be supposed, you may, 
with the that its 
government would be a huge job; that 
extravagance and swindling would 
general in its affairs; that its chief agents 
would be citizens generally unknown, 
representative of its most ignorant and 


same reason, suppose 


be 


dangerous, not of its intelligent classes; 
in a word, that the great American city 
would be a byword of contempt for mis 
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I. 

\ 7THEN an author has expressed for 

the first time a quality of a place 
or a people, he has added something to 
literature, and this is what Mr. Thomas 
A. Janvier has done in his volume, The 
Uncle of an Angel, and other Stories. 
The distinctive quality of New England 
has been often in literature; the rank 
flavors of the Far West are familiar to 
the critical palate; we know the savor of 
the South, in Tennessee, Virginia (Mr. 
Frank Hopkinson Smith’s Colonel Car- 
ter of Cartersville stands for the simple- 
hearted, high-minded Virginia gentlemar., 
as Don Quixote stands for Spain), Loui- 
siana, and Carolina; New York has im- 
parted a characteristic taste to many 
books; but till now Philadelphia had 
awaited the chymic art that could distil 
the peculiar gust and aroma of her soci- 
ety life and present it in unmistakable 
types. It is a great little triumph that 
Mr. Janvier has achieved, and it takes 
nothing from the genuineness of the re- 
sult that it is penetrated and perfumed 
with a humor that is as finely his as his 
people and conditions are Philadelphian. 
It is all the more a triumph because tle 
material which embodies it is slight, and 
the structure of his stories is sometimes 
fantastically airy. It is always the work 
of an artist who feels keenly and clearly 
the things he renders evident with a 
touch so gay and bold. The Unele of an 
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government, a huge satire upon the s, 
tem of popular government. 

‘That single fact, Advocate of the 
il, shows how foolish is your whis} 
The city of New Yor 
filling her veins with the limpid Crot 
reveals a public spirit which makes | 
fancy of the ghastly and anarchical co 
sequences of a water famine impossil 
But in the joy of this hour I forgive yo 
doubt as ex officio, and let us pledge i: 
deep draught of this pure water the sta 
ly, clean, well-ordered, efficiently. honest 
ly, and economically governed city—t 
New York of °92.” . 

This would have been the proud and 
triumphant reply of the happy Knicke: 
bocker of fifty years ago to the malevo 
lent vaticinations of the Devil’s Advocat 


suggestion. 


Study. 


Angel is a conception so freshly charm- 
ing, and a performance so delicately and 
surprisingly original, in the character of 
the Angel as well as the Unele, that 
are in little danger of overpraising 
though we praise it a great deal. Thi 
wilful young girl who ** works” her pai 
ents and guardians has probably existed 
since the world began, but she had want 
ed her historian till now; and the kind 
of elderly relative whom she finds an easy 
victim had never been studied, apparent 
ly, till Mr. Janvier came to him. Then 
he found a master to portray him, and 
she fell into the hands of an artist with 
the courage to be true to her at every haz 
ard. Nothing in the whole fine affair is 
finer than letting the Angel marry the 
staid old crony of the Uncle, as 
would actually have done, instead of 
making her marry the dashing young 
reprobate swell whom she had simulta 
neously flirted with. That kind of young 
girl needs some one whom she can work 
through life, and the Angel always had 
her heavenly orbs wide open. 


she 


II. 


In some studies of East-side German life 
in New York, Mr. Janvier is very grati 
fyingly faithful to localities and condi 
tions, but in the stories that he evokes 
from them he wanders too far for our 
following in the selva oscura of roman 
ticism. We could not ask him to do 














more than take a lesson from himself as 

. will find it in The Uncle of an Angel: 

man is his own best model where he is 

his best; and something like this’ is 

hat we should like to suggest to the au 

or of Iduna, and other Stories, whom 
ve find too often lingering on romantic 
ground, Mr. George A. Hibbard’s work 
must have impressed the magazine reader 
ong before his volume appeared with a 

‘tain felicity of execution and a certain 
deal of performance which are not com- 
non. The wish to deal with poetic mate- 
jal in the region of psychical conjecture 
s curiously blended with the desire of 
iortraying the life of the society world 
as one begins to find it in the country 
colonies where society makes longer or 
shorter sojourn. We have now a society 
that ‘‘ rides to hounds,” and though it is 
still a ‘far ery” from it to the English 
original, the American imitation is worth 
the artist’s study. Some notion of what 
this sort of society is like gets into Mr. 
Hibbard’s brilliant and animated story of 
The Dark Horse, though we fancy the 
report of it is more or less hampered and 
hindered by the artist’s just reluctance to 
take snap-shots with the kodak at locali- 
ties and characters. The result is a pic- 
ture a little conventionalized, but. still 
valuable as the first of its kind. One aches 
to have a closer semblance, even while one 
respects the artist's forbearance; by-and- 
by it will be possible for him somehow to 
vive us a more perfect sense of society con- 
ditions without trenching upon private 
conditions. From Mr. Hibbard’s clever- 
ness we may hope almost anything, un- 
less he should be content to let it remain 
cleverness. His attitude toward life re- 
minds us much of Mr. Henry James’s in 
his earlier work: there is the same ac- 
quaintance with society material, the same 
love of the purely ideal, the same feeling 
for dramatic effect, the same limitation 
of perspective. Mr. Hibbard’s IJduna, 
the girl who never heard of death, is a 
poetical motive delicately treated; The 
Woman in the Case is a deeply tragical 
episode approaching the melodramatic: 
The Dark Horse is a vivid society piece; 
and these things tolerably suggest his 
range. But none of them quite indi- 
cates his potential scope, which we find 
more distinctly given by another art; for 
he is, like Mr. Janvier, able to express 
himself in two sorts, and is a painter as 
well as a poet. It is a picture which 
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represents this author at his best, and 
which those who saw it at an Academy 
exhibition of some four or five years 
ago cannot have forgotten. Through a 
bleak foreground of snowy country road, 
overhung by leafless trees, and sparsely 
bordered by dead weeds and naked shrubs 
thrusting stiffly from the livid drifts, ap- 
proaches a bob-sled with an elderly man 
and woman on the seat in front; his 
right hand rests on her hands folded in 
her lap; in the wagon body behind stretch- 
es a coffin. Another sled follows from 
the middle distance, out of a background 
of cold sky meeting the level of a frozen 
lake. Beside it a farmer-like figure in 
high boots drags itself over the snow. 
That is all. But the picture’s solemn 
realism expresses an anguish of pent 
pathos that wrings the heart; and it 
shows a mastery that we believe Mr. 
Hibbard capable of in literature when he 
remembers there that humanity is wider 
than any world, and that its simplest 
facts and nearest are its greatest. 
IIl 

A sense of this is what gives their au- 
stere charm to the studies of New England 
life which Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke calls 
Huckleberries. The name intimates the 
whimsical humor which relieves their 
sadness and grimness, and imparts its 
freakish color to their tragedy. They 
are such stories as Miss Wilkins has 
made us familiar with of late; but we 
ought in justice to remember how long 
ago Mrs. Cooke began to write them, and 
how true she was in her art, when truth 
in art was considered a minor virtue if 
not a sordid detail. They are longer and 
looser in structure than Miss Wilkins’s 
tales; they are not so fine as Miss Jew- 
ett’s; but they are faithful and strong, 
and they are as important as any work 
of their kind, which, as the reader of the 
Study ought to know by this time, we 
think a very high and good kind. The 
present group does not vary greatly in 
kind or quality from that called Some- 
body's Neighbors, and other groups of 
Mrs. Cooke’s short stories, which are all 
to be commended as the work of a poet 
and a moralist. 


IV. 
For some estimate of the kind and 


quality, we advise our readers to go to 
Mr. W. M. Griswold’s excellent Descrip- 
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cluded Novels of American Country Life, 
Novels of American City Life, Interna- 
tional Novels, Romantic Novels, and Brit- 
ish Novels. The reader who happens not 
to have seen these Lists can have little 
notion of their interest and value. They 
are really very full catalogues of the 
different sorts of novels, but they are 
critical catalogues, and intended to em- 
brace not everything, but the best of 
everything. The title of each 
given, with the author’s and publisher's 
names, and the place and date of publica- 
tion; then follow passages of one or more 
reviews from the most respectable au- 
thorities, which are chosen not merely 
to embody the reviewers’ opinion of the 
book, but also to show what the book is in 
scope and plot. So they form a body of 
good criticism as well as offer a prospect 
of the whole field of fiction. The careful 
and faithful work which their selection 
implies, and the vastness of the editor's 
reading in contemporary fiction and criti- 
cism, are facts which will strike every one; 
and we wish every one might gratefully 
feel how fresh and important a service 
Mr. Griswold has done not only the 
reader who is seeking a novel for his 
own entertainment, but the librarian, the 
teacher, the parent, who is choosing nov- 
els for others. Simply, it is incalculable, 
and the Study finds it a pleasure as well 
as a duty to recognize these agreeable 
and valuable lists, which may be had of 
the author, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
In any branch of inquiry concerning fic- 
tion, they are indispensable. 


book is 


2 

The originator of the scheme they so 
delightfully realize could not help being 
original at several points, and the Study 
wishes to express its joy in the reformed 
spelling which Mr. Griswold uses, and 
has apparently invented. It is not radi- 
eal, it does not go all lengths, but its 
simplifications of our orthography are 
many and very great. The surprising 
thing is that while they commend them- 
selves to the reason, they do not affront 
the eye, accustomed though it is to the 
established barbarities. The time must 
come, of course, when these will no more 
be suffered than cannibalism, slavery, or 
polygamy; and Mr. Griswold has gone a 
long way to meet that time. He has 
done it quietly and straightforwardly, 
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as if there were no other course fo) 
thoughtful and self-respectful writer 
take. 


a 


LO 


VL 

The Study gathers courage from | 
spectacle of his boldness to perform o 
of those acts of contrition and of repara 
tion which it always finds so difficult an 
distasteful. We accepted the estimate oj 
Mr. Thomas L. Harris given in the Lif, 
of Laurence Oliphant, without going \y 
hind ,that record and seeking to verify 
its statements. That is what the whok 
cry of reviewers did, but we had the less 
excuse because we felt, as few of them 
seem to have felt, the grotesqueness 0! 
Mrs. Oliphant’s suggestion that her bri] 
iant kinsfolk were lured into Mr. Ha: 
ris's community and kept there by hyp 
notic influences. Since our criticism ap 
peared we have learned from friends of 
Mr. Harris, whom .it wounded, that the 
Oliphants’ association with him was not 
only wholly voluntary, but that when 
they left him, it wes to take fiom the 
community much more money value 
than they put into it. We think it right 
to let these assertions meet the light here, 
though we have no means of supporting 
them, and can only testify to our respect 
for the people who make them. Mr. 
Harris is a mystic of the most incompre- 
hensible to the world, but these life-long 
friends ard followers of his affirm his 
generosity of purpose, and his absolute 
unselfishness of deed. One of them, a 
member of his community at Fountain 
grove, California, writes: 

‘** All his life, Mr. Harris’s one aim has 
been to bring relief to human suffering 

.and for this end he has taken to his 

heart and home, for the last thirty years, 
all sorts and conditions of men and wo- 
men....If people have brought money, 
he has been glad of the help it gave in 
taking care of those who brought none; 
but for himself he wants too little to be 
bothered with any one’s possessions. At 
this place, for instance, he has organized 
three beautiful and even luxurious homes 
for his friends, who carry on the business 
of the estate; but he is rarely here, pre- 
ferring his simple little mountain hermit- 
age, that all told, to build and furnish, 
did not cost over a thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Harris himself makes a passing 
reference to the accusations of Mrs. Oli- 
phant ina recent pamphlet, The Brother- 
hood of the New Life, saying merely 











that ‘‘the real facts have long been 
known,” and that these have been em- 
bodied in a statement to the English pub- 
ce: he declares that he has been ** greatly 
ronged,” and has ** been in no case the 
mg-doer.” The whole matter is appar- 
ently susceptible of proof, and it is mere 
istice to make known that there are 
vo sides to the question. 
VIL. 

Mr. Harris apparently does not care a 

eat deal about it. He has for the last 
three years been trying to solve the far 
vaster question, namely: ‘**‘ By what pro- 
cess Shall the man who, by consequence 
of inspiration opened into God and the 
resultant life of service rendered to man- 
kind, has fitted himself mentally and so- 
cially for that service, with powers ampli 
fied from an hundred to a thousand fold, 
overcome the universal social tendency to 
physical deterioration and disease, and 
renew the outer structures of his person, 
and lead on a renaissance of the vitalities 
and vigors of the prime? How, in a 
word, without passing through physical 
decease, Shall man _ practically embody 
and realize the resurrection?’ Mr. Har 
ris thinks he has found the answer, and 
he says that by virtue of it he is “no 
more an old man of seventy, but” is 
‘now renewed in more than the physi- 
cal and mental prowess of the early 
prime.” 

Vil. 

This faith, exultantly proclaimed, can 
be no less than pathetic to many; to 
those who are able to make it their own, 
it must be precious; and we will confess 
that we have no heart to deride it. At 
the same time we cannot understand why 
any one should wish twice to describe the 
round of human experience. To be again 
young is to be again old; to be restored 
is to be doomed to a second decay. The 
dream would be futile if it were possi- 
ble. 

Yet we must respect the dreamer; it 
may be, in fact, that we stand at the 
verge of a great realm, hitherto strange, 
which our steps are about to penetrate. 
In his wonderful romance of Peter Ib- 
betson, Mr. Du Maurier has shown how 
sleep might become a city of refuge from 
waking, and the soul, even in earthly 
bonds, find there a contemporaneous life, 
richer and fuller, than any that mind or 
body knows in the world of their activi- 
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ties. The plummet of his suggestion 
plunges into depths not sounded before, 
and his fancy intimates a consolation and 
a fruition divinely satisfying. It isa beau- 
tiful story, not to be judged by the ordi- 
nary canons, but to be valued aright only 
by the most recondite consciousness of the 
reader, where he is aware of the encoun- 
ter and co-operation of reason and passion, 
elsewhere dissevered by the sordid exi- 
gencies of life in a remorseless ennuity. 
IX. 

In the artist, in the poet, the union of 
principles apparently antagonistic is by 
no means a rare or strange experience, 
and the supreme poet has his being in 
their mystical convergence, This is what 
makes Dante’s dream of Hell and Purga- 
tory and Heaven at once drama and vi- 
sion, and sublimely real as to all things 
material and spiritual. It is not incon- 
ceivable that the things he had imagined 
must have remained to him afterwwrds as 
vivid as the things he had done, and that 
his journey through the world of souls 
should have seemed as veritable as his ex- 
ile from Florence and his sojourn in Ve- 
rona and Ravenna. We shall never get 
any precise answer to such conjectures, 
however closely we press them; but we 
must be grateful for any new approach to 
his presence, any fresh opportunity to in- 
terrogate him, as it were, for ourselves. 
It is some such approach, some such op- 
portunity, that Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton has offered us in his prose version 
of the ‘** Divine Comedy.” 

Translation no longer assumes to con- 
tent us by telling us what an author is 
like; it does its best to tell us what an 
author is; and in this it obeys the uni- 
versal artistic impulse towards reality. 
The history of the different versions of 
Dante would alone form a most interest- 
ing prospect of the movement from the 
time when the translator authoritatively 
proclaimed that his office was to impart 
the ‘‘spirit” of the original, to the pres- 
ent day, when he faithfully seeks to re- 
peat his very thoughts in the exactest 
equivalents that can be found for his very 
words. It is extremely interesting to see 
a man of Professor Norton’s scholarly 
and conservative quality practically ran- 
ging himself with the boldest of the liter- 
ary reformers. He has peculiar gifts for 
metrical translation; doubtless his work 
in that sort can be equalled, but we doubt 
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whether it has ever been excelled. His 
knowledge is not only fine and close; it 
is sensitive and sympathetic; he is a poet 
without the poet’s egoism; his passion 
for beauty is so impersonal that it does not 
imply appropriation. He loves a beauti- 
ful thing too generously to wish to make it 
his own; to take it from the hand of its 
creator, and to offer it unqualified and as 
little as possible changed, to such as can 
receive it only at second hand, is his con- 
ception of the translator’s office, as we 
find it expressed in his prose rendering of 
Dante. 

Some such version was almost the only 
word left to say about Dante. Longfel- 
low had followed the Italian step by step; 
it was with his own gait, to be sure, but 
it was with a fidelity that must amaze 


Manthly Record of Current Events. 


. POLITICAL, 
UR Record is closed on the 11th of December.— 
( The first session of the Fifty-second Congress 
opened on the 7th of December. Charles Freder- 
ick Crisp, of Georgia, was elected Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Governor of Maryland on the 19th of No- 
vember appointed Charles H. Gibson to succeed tire 
late Ephraim K. Wilson as United States Senator 
from that State. 

On the 24th of November Ira J. Chase, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, sueceeded the late Alvin P. Hovey as 
Governor of Indiana. 

In Chili, November 20th, Admiral Jorge Montt 
was unanimously elected President of the republic. 

In Brazil the dissatisfaction arising from Presi- 
dent Da Fonseca’s assumption of dictatorial powers 
continued to increase. An army of insurgents was 
organized in Rio Grande do Sul and threatened to 
march upon the capital, On the 23d of November a 
revolution was inaugurated in Rio Janeiro, and Da 
Fonseca, finding himself unable to maintain his po- 
sition, resigned. On the following day General 
Floriano Peixotto, who as Vice-President legally as- 
sumed the executive power, issued a manifesto de- 
claring his abandonment of the dictatorial policy of 
his predecessor, and the re-establishment of the 
former order of affairs. The dissolution of the ex- 
isting Congress, decreed by Da Fonseca, was an- 
nulled, and that body was summoned to reassemble 
on the 18th of December and resume its functions. 
A new cabinet was formed, with Senhor Alves at 
its head. 

On the 6th of December Don Rafael Nuiiez was, 
for the fourth time, elected President of the South 
American republic of Colombia, 

Dr. E. Welti, President of the republic of Switzer- 
land, resigned December 8th, owing to the result of 
a plébiscite, in which the majority of the electors 
voted against the government’s purchase of the 
Swiss Central Railway. 

Revolutionary movements of an anti-dynastic 
character were reported in many parts of China. 
An insurrectionary force organized in Manchooria, 
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whoever examines and compares the ov; 
ginaland the imitation. But Longfelloy 
discarded rhyme, and aimed only to k 
the measure of the Italian, for the rhyt 
was hopeless. Professor Norton goes | 
ther in his endeavor at an exact report | 
meanings, and frankly trusts himself 
the movement and temper of prose. He 
will not be satisfied with less than the 
closest analogue. Another word, almost 
as good, and metrically preferable, he \ 
not use because it is not the utmost trut) 
to Dante. This is his will, and this is his 
deed, in the latest English for the ** Divine 
Comedy.” What that English is in itsel! 
how elect, how clean, how clear, those 
who know his work know already with 
out our superfluous praises, which could 
convey no true sense of it to others. 


and marching upon Pekin, was met by the imper 
army on the 27th of November, and defeated wit 
loss of 600 men. News was received on the 6th ot 
December of a riot and massacre at Tien-Tsin and 
an attack on the Belgian mission there. The n 
sionaries and other Europeans escaped, but man 
native Christians were barbarously killed. 
DISASTERS. 

November 24th.—Despatches were received fro 
Bangkok, Siam, announcing that the towns of Cha 
Ya and Bandon had been practically destroyed by 8 
cyclone, in which over 300 lives were lost. 

November 25th.—A landslide on the track of tl 
Northern Pacific Railroad near Canyon Station 
Washington, overwhelmed sixty workmen, killing 
fourteen and injuring others. 

December 5th.—Additional details were received 
of the great earthquake which occurred in Japan in 
in the latter part of October, On the 9th of No 
vember the shocks had not ceased. A portion of 
the Fifu Mountains had disappeared, and a large 
lake had been formed at Nagova. More than 
400,000 people had been made homeless. 

December 6th.—An explosion of fire-damp oc- 
curred in a coal mine at St.-Etienne, France, result 
ing in the death of sixty-seven miners. 

December 7th. —One hundred and eighty lives were 
lost in a coal-mine disaster at Nifka,in Russian Po- 
land, 

OBITUARY. 

November 19th. —In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

William James Florence, the comedian, aged sixty 
years. : 
November 24th.—In Pavis, France, the Right 
Hon. Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton, Earl of Lytton, 
British Ambassador to France, aged sixty years. — 
In Indianapolis, Indiana, Alvin P. Hovey, Governor 
of Indiana, aged seventy vears. 

November 30th.—In Vienna, Austria, Archduke 
Henry of Austria, aged sixty-three years, 

December 4th.—In Paris, France, Dom Pedro II. 
(de Alcantara), ex-Emperor of Brazil, aged sixty-six 
years. 
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remiss in not 


he Drawer has been 
posing a remedy for our present social 
ind economic condition, 
it sees this. 


pro 


Looking backward, 
Its scheme may not be practical, 
any more than the Utopian plans that have 
been put forward, but it is radical and inter- 
esting, and requires, as the other schemes do, 
a total change in human nature (which may 
be a good thing to bring about), and a gen- 
eral recasting of the conditions of life. This 
is and should be no objection to a socialistic 
scheme. Surface measures will not avail. The 
suggestion of the Drawer for a minor allevia- 
tion of inequality, which seems to have been 
acted on, namely, that women should propose, 
has not had the desired effect if it is true, as 
reported, that the eligible young men are tak- 
ing to the woods. The workings of such a 


measure are as impossible to predict in ad-° 


vance as the operation of the McKinley tariff. 
It might be well to legislate that people 


Drawer. 


should be born equal (including equal privi- 
leges of the sexes), but the practical difficulty 
is to keep them equal. - Life is wrong some- 
how. Some are born rich and some are born 
poor, and this inequality makes misery ; and 
then some lose their possessions, which others 
get hold of, and that makes more misery. We 
can put our fingers on the two great evils of 
life as it now is: the first is poverty; and the 
second is infirmity, which is the accompani- 
ment of increasing years. Poverty, which is 
only the unequal distribution of things de- 
sired, makes strife, and is the opportunity of 
lawyers; and infirmity is the excuse for doc- 
tors. Thirk what the world would be with- 
out lawyers and doctors! 

We are all born young, and most of us are 
born poor. Youth is delightful, but we are 
always getting away from it. How different 
it would be if we were always going towards 
it! Poverty is unpleasant, and tlie great strug- 
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gle of life is to get rid of it; but it is the com- 
mon fortune that in proportion as wealth is 
attained the capacity of enjoying it departs. 
It seems, therefore, that our life is wrong end 
first. The remedy that the Drawer suggests 
is that men should be born rich and old. In- 
stead of the necessity of making a fortune, 
which is of less and less value as death ap- 
proaches, we should have only the privilege 
of spending it, and it would have its natural 
end in the cradle, in which we should be 
rocked into eternal sleep. Born old, one would, 
of course, inherit experience, so that wealth 
could be made to contribute to happiness, 
and each day, instead of lessening the natural 
powers and increasing infirmities, would bring 
new vigor and capacity of enjoyment. It 
would be going from winter to autumn, from 
autumn to summer, from summer to spring. 
The joy of a life without care as to ways and 
means, and every morning refitted with the 
pulsations of increasing youth, it is almost im- 
possible to imagine. 

Of course this scheme has difficulties on the 
face of it. The allotting of the measure of 
wealth would not be difficult to the socialists, 
because they would insist that every person 
should be born with an equal amount of prop- 
erty. What this should be would depend 
upon the length of life; and how should this 
be arrived at? The insurance companies 
might agree, but no one else would admit 
that he belongs in the average. Naturally 
the Biblical limit of threescore and ten sug- 
gests itself; but human nature is very queer. 
With the plain fact before them that the aver- 
age life of man is less than thirty-four years, 
few would be willing,if the choice were offered, 
to compromise on seventy. Everybody has a 
hope of going beyond that, so that if seventy 
were proposed as the year at birth, there would 
no doubt be as much dissatisfaction as there 
is at the present loose arrangement. Science 
would step in, and demonstrate that there is 
no reason why,with proper care of the system, 
it should not run a hundred years. It is im- 
probable, then, that the majority could be in- 
duced to vote for the limit of seventy years, or 
to exchange the exciting uncertainty of add- 
ing a little to the periud which must be ac- 
companied by the weight of the grasshopper, 
for the certainty of only seventy years in this 
much-abused world. 

But suppose a limit to be agreed on, and 
the rich old man and the rich old woman 
(never now too old to marry) to start on their 
career towards youth and poverty. The im- 
agination kindles at the idea. The money 
would hold out just as long as life lasted, and 
though it would all be going down hill, as it 
were, what a charming descent, without strug- 
gle, and with only the lessening infirmities 
that belong to decreasing age! There would 


be no second childhood, only the innocence ° 


and elasticity of the first. It all seems very 
fair, but we must not forget that this is a mor- 
tal world, and that it is liable to various acci- 
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dents. Who, for instance, could be sure that 
he would grow young gracefully? The; 
would be the constant need of fighting 
hot tempers and impulses of youth, gro, 
more and more instead of less and less 
reasonable. And then, how many would : 
youth? More than half, of course, wou 
cut off in their prime, and be more and ; 
liable to go as they fell back into the pitfalls 
and errors of childhood. Would people groy 
young together even as harmoniously as they 
grow old together? It would be a pretty 
sight, that of the few who descended into the 
cradle together, but this inversion of life would 
not escape the woes of mortality. And ther 
are other considerations, unless it should turn 
out that a universal tax on land should abso 
lutely change human nature. There are som: 
who would be as idle and spendthrift going 
towards youth as they now are going away 
from it, and perhaps more, so that half thi 
race on coming to immaturity would be in 
child asylums. And then others who would 
be stingy and greedy and avaricious, and not 
properly spend their allotted fortune. And 
we should have the anomaly, which is so dis 
tasteful to the reformer now, of rich babies 
A few babies inordinately rich, and the rest in 
asylums. 

Still, the plan has more to recommend 
than most others for removing poverty and 
equalizing conditions. We should all start 
rich,and the dying off of those who would 
never attain youth would amply provide for 
tunes for those born old. Crime would be 
less also; for while there would, doubtless, ix 
some old sinners, the criminal class, which js 
very largely under thirty, would be much 
smaller than it is now. Juvenile depravity 
would proportionally disappear, as not more 
people would reach nonage than now reach 
over-age. And the great advantage of the 
scheme, one that would indeed transform th« 
world, is that women would always be grow- 
ing younger. CHARLES DupLEY WARNER. 


PUTTING IT MILDLY. 

RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, the great hu- 
morist,was always in sore straits for ready cash; 
aud his money troubles at length came to such 
a pass that his ereditors lost patience, and seut 
a sheriffs officer to arrest him. Happily for 
poor Sheridan, he chanced to be away from 
home when this ominous caller “ dropped in” ; 
and his house-maid, guessing the visitor's er- 
rand from his appearance (for in those days 
the dreaded “ bailiffs” were known to every 
child by theit glaring, red waistcoats), took 
care to be profoundly ignorant as to when her 
master might be expected back. But when 
the latter came home next morning, the girl, 
not liking to hurt his feelings by saying plain- 
ly that a sheriff’s officer had come to seize him, 
put the case thus: 

* Please, sir, there was a gen’l’man called 
while you was away as was rather in a red 
weskit than otherwise.” Davip Ker. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON 


THE life of the Father of English Letters, 

writes Professor Lounsbury in the opening 
chapter of his Studies in Chaucer’, is built upon 
doubts and thrives upon perplexities. ‘ With- 
out these,” he declares, “there would be ex- 
ceedingly little to say. Uncertainty begins 
with the date of his birth, it hovers over most 
of his career, and it adds to the length of the 
narrative as inevitably as it detracts from its 
interest.” Concerning some of the facts, he 
continues, the evidence is conflicting, and con- 
cerning others which cannot be questioned, 
there is conflict of opinion as to their interpre- 
tation. That all this discussion must be ex- 
citing to the disputant is evident ; but that it 
must prove dull to the reader, as Professor 
Lounsbury fears, is not soclear. The very con- 
fusion and obscurity, which we must all de- 
plore, instead of detracting from the interest 
of his history, lend to it, from beginning to end, 
a peculiar and absorbing charm. 

To many students it is enough that Chaucer 
was born at all, no matter when, no matter 
where; and the place and the manner of Chau- 
cer’s education are questions of utter indiffer- 
ence, no doubt, to scores of Chaucerian scholars 
who only care to think that he had schooling 
of some kind and at some time; that first he 
wrought and afterwards he taught. But to 
Professor Lounsbury these are not sufficient. 
He gives in one long chapter all the details 
which laborious research has succeeded in 
extracting from official records of every de- 
scription, concerning the established facts of 
Chaucer’s life; while all the legendary mat- 
ter existing in various forms, and manifest- 
ing, as he puts it, “ much of the vitality that 
belongs to well-accredited falsehood,” he has 
considered in a long chapter of its own. He 
depicts not only everything that is known 
about his subject, but very much, as well, 
that is known of the land and of the period in 
which his subject lived; and the first of -his 
three noble volumes would prove a most valu- 
able addition to the history of English litera- 
ture, if the others had never been written. In 
these last he treats of the Learning of Chaucer, 
of the Relations of Chaucer to the English Lan- 
guage and to the Religion of his Time, of 
Chaucer in Literary History, and of Chaucer 

' Studies in Chaucer: His Life and Writings. By 
Tuomas R. Lounssury, Professor of English in the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. With 
a portrait of Chaucer. Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 


Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $9 00. (Jn a Box). New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 


as a Literary Artist; going so far in his elabo- 
rate thoroughness as to make a list of the 
books it was possible for Chaucer to have read 
in any language, and even reading these books 
himself. 

“ Everything in Chaucer’s mind,” so Bagehot 
wrote, “seems in place. A healthy, sagacious 
man of the world has gone through the world; 
he loves it, and knows it; he dwells on it with 
a fond appreciation; every object of the old 
life in ‘ Merrie England’ seems to fall into its 
precise niche in his well-ordered and sympa- 
thetic comprehension. The ‘ Prologue’ to ‘ The 
Canterbury Tales’ is in itself a series of memo- 
rial tablets to medieval society ; each class has 
its tomb, each its inscription.” 

It should be a source of national congratula- 
tion, therefore, that of all the antiquaries who 
have attempted to decipher these inscriptions 
and these tablets, that of all the reverent and 
enthusiastic “ restorers” who have endeavored 
to rehabilitate these tombs of Britain in the 
Middle Ages, the most scholarly, the most 
thorough, and the most successful should have 
been a dweller in that New England which was 
not to be discovered until a century after 
Chaucer died in the England which was already 
old, five hundred years ago. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSON, in his English Words," 
makes the somewhat surprising statement that 
the poems of Chaucer, written during the last 
half of the fourteenth century, contain about 
the same proportion of words of French deriva- 
tion as is used by the ordinary English writer 


at the end of the nineteenth. This only shows 
that the well from which English speech flowed 
in the beginning was pure indeed, and quite 
as undefiled as is the stream of words upon 
which we float our spoken and our written 
thoughts to-day; and that the advent of 
Chaucer marked the firm establishment of a 
new language of composite vocabulary, but, 
notwithstanding the strong influence of the 
Norman conquerors, of Teutonic structure. The 
author shows, further, that while the English 
tongue has accumulated a great many new 
words during the past three hundred years— 
more, indeed, than it has lost—it is not now 
a more perfected instrument than it was when 
Shakspere began the writing of his plays, 


2 English Words. An Elementary Study of Deriva- 
tions. By Cuartes F, Jounson, Professor of English 
Literature, Trinity College, Hartford. 16mo, Cloth, 
84cents. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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and when the Bible was translated by order of 
King James, although it responds to a wider 
range of thought. He does not dwell so much 
upon words and their uses as upon words and 
their origin: and he traces our present lan- 
guage through the running brooks upon which 
Spenser and Bacon launched their books, back 
to the various springs which fed Chaucer’s 
famous well. 

Professor Max Miiller separates English into 
five classes: first, the English spoken in the 
pulpit, in the courts of law, and in legislative 
bodies ; second, the colloquial English used by 
educated persons, differing slightly from the 
first, or Parliamentary, English; third, literary 
English, requiring greater grammatical accu- 
racy, and admitting of a number of poetical and 
even of obsolescent expressions, which would 
seem strange and stilted in ordinary conversa- 
tion; fourth, the dialectic English, still spoken 
by the peasants in every part of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and he might have added 
still spoken by the lesser educated population 
of the Eastern, Middle, Southern, and Western 
States of our own federation ; and, finally, the 
technical and the slang English, occasiovally 
to be found in the speech of all sorts and condi- 
tions of speakers. Professor Johnson observes, 
however, that there are many subdivisions un- 
der each uf the above heads; and he goes on to 
explain that while ordinary English is much 
the same all over England at any particular pe- 
riod, it differs greatly in different generations ; 
that a state-paper or a sermon of the sev- 
enteenth century contains many expressions 
which we now recognize as antiquated; that 
Tennyson and Browning would have puzzled 
Gower and Chaucer, without a glossary; and 
that although there has never been a time dur- 
ing the past ten centuries when one generation 
of Englishmen could not understand the lan- 
guage of their grandchildren, still the men of 
one century, perhaps, would have regarded the 
speech of the men of the next, if they could 
have heard it spoken, as a foreign tongue. 

Professor Johnson has written a book which 
will be of equal interest to philologists and 
to general readers. His style is peculiarly 
clear and direct; and his study of his sub- 
ject seems to one general reader, at least, to 
have been thoughtfal and profound. “We 
find ourselves,” as he says, ‘in possession of 
a very complicated and delicate instrument, 
which we are constantly using, even when 
we are asleep. It is called language, and 
the first fifteen or twenty years of our lives 
are spent in learning how to use it in a very 
feeble and imperfect way.” Upon this in- 
strument he plays for us in a way anything 
but feeble and imperfect; he charms and in- 
structs us by his performance upon it, and 
while he does not attempt to teach us how to 
become competent performers ourselves, he 
makes very evident what his instrument is, 
from what it is evolved, and what are its pos- 
sibilities and limitations. 


ENGLISH words, or words of any kind, are 
conspicuous by their absence in Mr. McVickar’s 
“little, truthfal, moral, and instructive” ex- 
hibit of Modern Society, which he calls Ou, 
Amateur Cireus.? With no descriptive letter- 
press except such as his title-page contains, 
and except the explanatory legends to his j)- 
lustrations, he makes the whole great company 
of four hundred star performers skip through 
the hoops and hop over the hurdles of th: 
greatest show on earth, for the amusement otf 
a delighted audience to whom they are a cir- 
cus indeed. His clever drawings are printed in 
colors, and each one of them satirizes sharply, 
but not unkindly, some particular phase of that 
peculiar coterie which calls itself High Life, 
and which really seems to think it is what it 
saysitis. Some of his portraits will be recog- 
nized at a glance, and all of his costumes will 
fit wearers whose faces are well known at Fvot- 
ball Matches, at Horse Shows, and at Assem- 
blies; and even his “ Clowns, Tumblers, and 
Freaks ”—to quote his title - page—will enjoy 
his depiction of their own amazing and sensa- 
tional performances as much as they will ap- 
preciate the ground and lofty tumbling of the 
rest of the menagerie. 


BoYEtT, a lord attending upon the heroine of 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost,” in describing to his 
mistress “a cireus ” he witnessed in the Park of 
Navarre, uses language which Mr. Camp might 
have adopted as a motto for his volume upon 
American Football :* 


‘“Oue rubbed his elbow, thus, 


says the reporter, 
“and fleered and swore. ... 
Another, with his finger and his thumb, 
Cry’d, ‘Via! we will do "t, come what will come ;’ 
The third, he caper'’d, and cried,* All goes well; 
The fourth turn’d on the toe, and down he fell, 
With that, they all did tumble on the ground.” 


The author might have gone even further, 
and have added that sometimes, in the general 
tumble, the Grand-stand itself has been known 
to fall to the ground! 

The collapse of a great pyramid of wooden 
benches, and the consequent scattering of hun- 
dreds of spectators, having been the incident 
which most impressed the writer of these 
“ Literary Notes” at the only game of modern 
American Football he ever saw, he is willing 
to confess that he is hardly competent to re- 
view intelligently a book devoted exclusively 
to its history and practice. The technical 
terms employed by Mr. Camp have no mean- 
ing to him whatever, notwithstanding the de- 
scriptive chapter, written at the end of the 
book for the benefit of non-players; and the 
work is entirely technical in character. To 


3 Our Amateur Circus ; or, A New York Season. Twen- 
ty Colored Plates by H. W. MeVickar, with Explana- 
tory Legends. Oblong Quarto, Bound in Silk, $5 00. 
(in a Box.) New York: Harper and Brothers. 

* American Football. By Wauter Camp. With Thir- 
ty-one Portraits. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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the uninitiated, therefore, it is naturally ob- 
eeure: but it is not written for the uninitiated, 
and those who carry a glossary and diagrams 
in their mind’s eyes, and know what Mr. Camp 
is talking about, will unquestionably appreci- 
ate his seientific treatment of bis subject, and 
profit by his remarks. 

He opens with a brief and comprehensive 
weount of the rise and progress of Football. 
(he American Game of the present day, as he 
describes it, seems to have nothing in common 
with the promiscuous kicking about of the 
great, round, soft, rnbber missile which was fa- 
miliar to the boys of St. John’s Park and of the 
Washington Parade Ground in the days of 
“Billy” Forrest and of Clark and Fanning; and 
to have very little in common with the football 
played at Rugby when the Sixth-form was 
matched against the rest of the School during 
the boyhood of Tom Brown and of “Tom” 
Hughes. It suggests rather the game of 
“Stone Fight,” an amusement said to be of an- 
cient lineage, and still very popular in Corea. 
In a recent encounter at Seoul it is related 
that six players were killed, and many more 
seriously injured, although it is not recorded 
that any damage was done to the non-comba- 
tants on the grand-stand. The Coreans con- 
sider “ Stone Fight ” an excellent training for 
the game of serious war. Entire villages take 
part in it, and the experts explain that the op- 
posing bands are cleverly maneeuvred, that 
they practise every pass and ward, that they 
make feints of retreat, and then suddenly stop- 
ping, they turn round upon their pursuers and 
break through their ranks. They are acquaint- 
ed, too, with the use of skirmishers to draw the 
enemy’s fire. It appears that they are not al- 
together ignorant of “ swarming tactics ”; and 
that they fleer at the umpire and swear at each 
other there can be no reasonable doubt. Al- 
thongh Mr. Camp does not trace it back so far, 
this may be the well of undefiled amateur 
horse-play from which Modern American Foot- 
ball has sprung. 


THE latest example of the power of Self-Help 
to whom Mr. Smiles has turned his attention 
is Jacques Jasmin ;° Barber, Poet, Philanthro- 
pist: aman not known in this country at all 
as a hair-dresser or as a lover of his fellow- 
men, and only known as a poet by his story of 
“The Blind Girl of Castél- Cuillé,” translated 
by Mr. Longfellow many years ago. Mr. Smiles, 
condensing the personal history of Jasmin’s 
life from Jasmin’s own published account of 
it, shows us a most remarkable and most inter- 
esting character. He was born of a crippled 
laundress and a hump - backed tailor, on a 
ragged bed, in the rat-haunted garret of a mis- 
erable tenement, in the unattractive town of 
Agen, and at the decrepit close of the cruel 


5 Jasmin; Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. By Samur.. 
Smi.es, LL.D., Author of Self-Help, Duty, etc. With 
Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 


eighteenth century — the adjectives are Jas- 
min’s—and he died—the expression is Mr. 
Smiles’s—a King of Hearts. Jasmin’s baby- 
hood and boyhood, and even his manhood, were 
as wretched and as full of unpoetic poverty 
and hardship as was the scene of his birth; 
but Heaven helped him because he helped 
himself, and because he helped others; and the 
generation for whom Mr. Smiles writes will get 
as much help from the example of the Barber 
Poet of Gascony as they have got in other 
years from his lives of the Edwardses, of the 
Stephensons, of the Nasmyths, and of Robert 
Dick, the Botanical and the Geological Baker 
of Turso. Young men, whether they are bakers 
or barbers or students of nature or students of 
art or students of Football will find in this vol- 
ume a wide range of delicately implied counsel, 
expressed in clear and forcible English prose, 
which will not only entertain but improve 
them. 

Jasmin’s earliest efforts at verse - making 
were naturally imperfect. His present biog- 
rapher says that he tried to imitate the works 
of other poets rather than to create poetical 
images of his own, and that he was influenced 
by the reading of the French writers, particu- 
larly by Béranger who, like himself, was the 
son of a tailor. His first rhymes were written 
upon curl-papers, and then used in a profes- 
sional way to make an impression upon the 
heads of his customers! His efforts in clas- 
sical French had little circulation, therefore, 
other than was given them by the patrons of 
his shop, and it was not until he mastered his 
native dialect, and began to write in Gascon, 
that he met with recognition outside of hair- 
dressing circles. 

Robert Nicoll, the Scottish poet, to quote 
Mr. Smiles, said of his own works: “I have 
written my Aeart in my poems; and rude, un- 
finished, and hasty as they are,it can be read 
there.” Jasmin used almost the same words. 
“With all my faults,” he said, “I desired to 
write the truth, and I have described it as I 
saw it.” In his “ Recollections ” te showed his 
whole heart without reserve ; and a good, hon- 
est, poetical heart it was. 


THE novels of the month, as is to be expect- 
ed, are devoted to the study of the action of 
the heart, rather than to the study of Chaucer 
or of philology; and they touch but lightly, 
even, upon High Life, or upon Intercollegiate 
Gymnastics. 

Evelyn’s Career® is one of her own choos- 
ing, and it is not a very happy or a very suc- 
cessful career until she learns that she is not 
so wise as she thinks she is, or as her seniors 
are, and until she gets that wisdom which 
comes only with experience. When we first 
make her acquaiutance she is one of those com- 


& Evelyn's Career. A Novel. By the Author of Dr. 
Edith Romney. {Harper's Franklin Square Library). 
gvo, Paper, 60 cents. New York: Harper and Bro- 
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monplace young English girls who are brought 
up very carefully to be an ornament to the old- 
fashioned, refined, and graceful type of British 
gentlewomen ; but she suddenly loses her faith 
in Church and creed, and begins to develop 
“views.” She makes up what she calls her 
mind that she must have a career, a Career in 
italics or a CAREER in small capitals, she does 
not seem to care which; and she finally deter- 
mines upon a display of socialistic and revolu- 
tionary “ views” as being best suited to her 
style. After a good deal of trouble she evolves 
scruples as well as views, and she feels that it 
is wicked and selfish to enjoy the luxuries or 
the comforts of life while other persons are 
miserable and starving. To bestow charity is 
not enough for Evelyn, at this stage of her Ca- 
reer. She thinks that she must leave her home 
and its pleasures to dwell among the poor in 
order to understand them and to enter into 
their wants. In the beginning the only com- 
promise she is willing to make with what she 
calls her conscience is a determination not to 
select the real poor of the slums for her care, 
but rather the poor working ladies who have 
seen better days, who speak grammatically, 
and who have a certain respect for the habit- 
ual use of soap and water ; she finally descends, 
however, to an untidy, free-thinking, atheisti- 
cal shoemaker—why are socialists in novels 
usually shoemakers ?—and to low-born young 
women whose best days—and whose worst 
days —are those she herself helps them to 
spend. 

It would hardly be just to Evelyn to say that 
her Career is based upon that of Robert Els- 
mere, or upon that of the heroine of Mr. Bes- 
ant’s “All Sorts and Conditions of Men”; but 
her readers nevertheless cannot help feeling 
that if Elsmere had not preached, and if the 
rich Miss Messinger had not gone bravely forth 
to do good in the East End of London, Evelyn 
would never have had a Career at all! Her 
story is not a very brilliant or a very exciting 
one, and the moral it teaches — to paraphrase 
the famous Tule of Hosea Biglow’s aged grand- 
father—is, that is is better for young persons 
not to know everything until they begin to find 
some things out! 


LitrLE Paul Meyerhofer’s mamma used to 
tell him a fairy tale. He never remembered it 
very distinctly, but there was something in it 
about a gray woman who visited his mother 
in her sad hours; a woman with a pale and 
haggard face, and dark, tear-stained eyes. She 
came like a shadow ; like a shadow she depart- 
ed. Once she extended her hands over his 
mother’s head (whether for a blessing or a 
curse his mother could not tell), and she spoke, 
then, words which had reference to little Paul 
himself. In them there was a question of sac- 
rifice and of redemption. The pale woman in 
gray was Dame Care’ (“Frau Sorge”). She 


7 Dame Care. By HerMaNN SUDERMANN. Trans- 
lated by Berrna Overseck. With Portrait. 16mo, 
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was an inmate of the house of Meyerhofer 
when Little Paul was born, she went with the 
family into its exile from luxury and from com- 
fort and from peace, and poor Paul was forced 
to remember her distinctly enough and to re- 
cognize her daily presence, before her shadow 
finally departed from him. 

The story is a sad one, as needs must be, with 
“Dame Care” for its heroine; a story of self- 
restraint and of self-abnegation ; a story of sor- 
row and trial and crime and death. A story of 
a hard father, of a broken - spirited, broken- 
hearted mother who rises hungry from the 
table of life, of unbrotherly brothers and un- 
sisterly sisters; but it ends happily for little 
Paul Meyerhofer after all. He receives the 
reward of his sacrifice, his redemption is assured 
at last, and a golden princess drives the gray 
woman away forever. “Dame Care” is a 


powerful work worthy of careful reading. It 
is thoroughly modern in spirit and develop- 
ment, and it will excite the curiosity of those 
who are looking to other lands and to other 
tongues for fresh fields of fiction. 


ONE of the strongest chapters in “ Our Mu- 
tual Friend” is that which Dickens headed 
“A Matter of Identity.” John Rokesmith, it 
will be remembered, succeeded in making 
everybody but the dear old Boffins believe that 
he was not himself, but somebody else, and he 
played wild and fantastic tricks on men and 
women who had never seen him before, which 
was easy enough. In a new novel by a new 
writer—Mina E. Burton’s Ruling the Planets*— 
a matter of mistaken identity is a very promi- 
nent factor. Herbert Fanshawe dies just at the 
wrong time; and one of a gang of amiable, 
kind-hearted, charitable swindlers personates 
him in a marvellous way, and imposes not only 
upon his friends and his servants and his law- 
yers, but even upon his mother and sisters 
and sweetheart, and upon the detectives to 
boot; which is a performance altogether too 
strange to be true. The fact that a little dog, 
named Mop, should have been the only mem- 
ber of Fanshawe’s family, and the only person 
of Fanshawe’s acquaintance, who was not de- 
ceived by his double, is, perhaps, the only 
probable incident in the story ; because a lit- 
tle dog named Mop—now, alas, no more—has 
been known, in real life, to know a great 
deal. 4 

“Ruling the Planets” has many of the lit- 
erary and artistic short-comings of a maiden 
effort ; but it opens very well, the entirely un- 
expected complications of events which baffle 
the conspirators in the end is ingenious; and 
itshows throughout a power of invention 
which promises much for its author’s future 
performances. 
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